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. ^b-j^l tail 
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(^-idl jJU jjL^. L. jT ) L^jSL^ljUl (I) 

^ (^^JL.) 

\° Ujujl^O 

W objill^ C L^J (Y 

^ A jJUl IJL* ^ ^jlJdl jl ol^JiJI (r 

n ^Jb- (JU* .jlylj 

^ ^jVlsUt-L..! 

™ iZjJljJUJL^ 

* * £11 i p-Jt^Jl.^ 

^ ^JljSl>.0 

^ JujiJl^U^l.t 

Y '° fjA ^Siija JUb - 



^ L^V^bJ. 

^ oLLLUI JiULl >>- . 

°^ Wj^UMlt/^^j^U^VI^jL-Vl.^ 

0A fL^-.t 

™ ^^ijui />- (id 



™ vJL-lJL^Vl 

*W <uJLio * 

^ij^Vijjk* 

AT ^jJjSLmJjUI 

. A1 AS J J^\i^\£ J \ i VjS\J(\ 

AV L_., JJs? j(Y 

AA LJIL^O" 

AA Ljy^U 

A<\ UJyfc^^ 

A1 LJlit^iCl 

A<\ la^yi(V 

JiJWI^CA 

A<\ jlLJl^ 

J^J(^ 

^ XLfJl^U 

1* LJL^il.yOY 

^ u^j^Oor 

^ UL-j^iO* 

*\ jLJ^Oo 

^ L^^Jj^ljUl ^ ot>UJJ u^H - £ 

fl* i-JUl j^ljllj oL^ULl ^ . a 

W L^J j^ljUl 

<W iuoliU oli^iilj oL>JLLvail isuu (III) 

^ 5^1 oUa^tjL. (IV) 

^ hj*~J\ 

^ iisM^V! ^Ca^il^ljil* 
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r, ° U^j^ 

V'O Ut-jJ^SL^IjLiJ U^LlI UJ-I* 

(C.S.I.C.O.P.):Jl • 

oUrJJI* 

Y* U o j o j^JLaJI o jjlixJiJ* 

Y^V [Parapsychological's Skeptical Centers] (L<iS' ij^JLJl A--i 

V^Y' Ujl^l* 

VY\ ^1^11 L^UJ* 

YY° ^j^ij 

VYo ^loNU-^ljoU^JJl^* 

VYV S^^JI UJUJI jjjJljti^JI^I^^* 

YT' ^.U-I^j 

yt» *~~,j>\ obwU-ij L^jj^L-uijUi o 

m i«j 

i-jLl! oSUJllj fcijUll jJljij L^.^^L.-jljU! (r 

nr ^u^-vi 

m Vj u^)iju 

YM f 

roi ^UJtxilJL 
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: * 



V o A Ls*- jSLwjIjUL 

Y"lY : i^jJjSL^ljUl oU_^jil ,J * 

V\Y ijJLJl ki>L«*A-l - 

nr (jujuu-j . 

Y"l <\ . L$5l j^-l ol j^- Juj •-r'j^ 1 i-Uaj iJLiJ-l yu> ^ 

\"V ^ o ji^ill >l jlj ''uitj 11 i> * 

* _ ■>- ji Jl >_jjI >« Jl J — : — »lj — »j ibjj ^ * 

VYY ( . , . j tijL^-^l i^yiJl j oaLaU LiiL.) 

VY1 U^j^il^Nl 

W 

W ; J>s ai ^jjjSII oVUll - ^ 

* ' t J U^J-* 

£ Y i JsU: :5-ul5Ul 

£YT L>-jJjSL~JjUI Ju^ iprjil 

£ £ • 

I^^L^IjUU JLaaLII ^IJll ^ (VI) 

ur L*J s^LII u,j£JI ^yuuj 
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. ^1 ^ jjl^, L» jl L^^ljUl (I) 

C-»l ^^AllaJl ^jjjjAj ^.v.a. ' Jl j»-J-P- jl (Jj- " £\>* " tm s /t ' 

j»_Lp- «w--jj-4 (JLt> ^Jl il c L_>- jSL— JjLJl; j^jJI IJLa 4.0 ...7 

. cr Jd\ pit- L^JjUx. V 

JLi " 4 . .toj J jLJi " ^ jjj.....a.ll (JL^JI oLS'j 
t (^-JJI jJLp <^lj,_j Lo) (Metapsychique) : JL ji jSL^I jUi 
(Max " jj> (^Lo " J^>- Lf t i^a^li cjJu a-^-^xJI oJu» 01 'S/l 



• " jSL^,) jb " i.j.tt.^j ^-1 j&\ Dessoir) 

: SjU_p Jwvi-i (% _^_va_>ijj t (Physique, Psycho, Para) : ^UiS" 
V^ 1 -^^ 1 ( Bio ) :^^ 1 >o -A tI I "l^^y^^ljU^J^' 1 

• i_s Xjt -' <_s~^ (.y 6 -? L 4-^u~ji t±Jt>i_Lii c^Lo-iscii 

jvAp : (Physique) j u ~JcJ\ ^Jlp : (Psycho) US' (*Uip VI 

tiiUfcj . ^ >s>— £~JjJl Oi-J 5_5*^ — *Jl 4 — — ^-j <.^J>j\ ajj s«2j 

" 4JU_JLJI " ^ ^^Vl t _ s J^ cupUi ^Jl (Psychotronic) 

^ li, jl>- Sij^ US' (Psilogie) " U- jJL~Jl " : J " U-jj " j 
l^xlVl" : " jjjS i^aj " ^bjl " 6U " . " \xX " 
t^*- V j-^' j-^ l/^' (Ultra - Psychologie) " L>- jJ jSC~~j . 

>.», " 4jI Jj^o ^15"1 A^-U»_J I U^ J^a Jj^i jJjiaJLi LgJl . oNl 

J j ,. / >,.. t j ^ , _ > ^ .a ;J l J-JL^ ^ JU-^ ^ c5 j-^ ^ 1 (J j- 5 ""^ 

Uil : UoU»l JS" ^ c^ilJJl is yS. v_aJL» j t <Ju>*-JI y> 

i_iSCp. JLS "jj^JS'^Aj" iU-.Nl oLSj . ^UuljJLlI 
ol^j. t (Supra - Psychologie) : Jl ^ i_Jli iL_*~j j.a 

(_£ _^I*~ll j_yJUi ^j-.Xj ^-U* { _g>-ji « js^-V ei-ft 



Jb^lli ^y^j LI . 3_I>LJl oljlfj CjLLys> ( _ 5 la-»J ol <j_p liJUi 

L_>- jj ^Sw-jIjUI d)l ^ J-iJ j \ a^j>- ji j^w-oljUl 5_JL>L5Jl 
. 'cJ\jA\ ^LJLJl JsU- ji\ v_ ^, 

^ aJU-IjJI S^JJI ^ vi^-UI j\ JJbM IjLa ^Jlp ^JlUI 

IJLa i-JbUJl t_^Uf j . JL^ ^ oIjLp-NL qsJJl j\ 

^ <c\ US' . LAf-ijj s^ljl ^ j j^JaUl Jidl ^ SjiUo o jSi L. TJU 



j_,Uo U» ^Uax^^li • jJL, U aJLLSJI 

(Hyperesthesie directe (H.D.P.) et indirecte de la 

pensee (H.I.P.)) 

. (Curaberlandisme) j^^juJ^SJI _ ^ 

. (Xenoglossie) jJLSidl 1*1^. aAL ^Kdl . ^ 

. (Telergie) L>- JbJl. :> 

(Telecenese ou Telecinesie ou Ljljo *L_JiVl dJL^ __a 

. Tel6kinesie) 

{J ^\^ iJ kJ>^ *\^\ jV^>\ j\ l,..^.,.,,%_ > x5^|_ J , 
. (Ectoplasmie)t>lvf ! S.>jr- j>» o j& M i ic*-JaJl 



U 



. (Transfiguration) «l>-^J| jJ6-j 

. (Typtologie) l^y> cjI y^>\ jl L*-jJ jxdl . £- 

. (Photogenese) JOo ^ j^J s*U*l jl jUl jU-Sl.Js. 

. (Materialisation) U SjU jU^I . <_s 

. (Fantasmagenese) £-l~£>l dl 

■U-j j_Ji OjJL^ V ^JUI ^L>- j ^1 ^iil sUj ^Ua ol U-S" 
• " Ljjjj' " j " " ^ oj ^* c O^U^ ^1 ^UiJU vlj 
. f~-A r \ ^Le- La j-jibj (j-ixJl J ^_J£; jJL.- ^ j 

• u^! ^ t_5^ ' V**^' uUvjI 1$j ^ ^1 <^l yhUiJl t,_a..:. V 3J 

. (Telepathie) jlSo^l s^ly _T 

*L_J^I jl cL.U^I j\ *L_i*>U JLS-^JI a^^l . v 

. (Clairvoyance) jl ..^ VI (^ll^u ajjLLI 

. (Precognition) 

t^iJl i (Psi-Gamma) «Ul£. 

Jd> u-* ^ 1 lP 1 -- JiP* o* ^ y^LkJl Jla ol 
iibLp Jul L«J oj^, ol ojjj ^L^Vl 4_^>- jj^i j\ *U^Vl 



. (Psi-Kappa) (cLlS - ^1 t **r^^L~AJJ\ 
jnr—Z JjL£ i J JUJI IJLa ..jLjI ^ 5jJli <_pU^- diLjh'l^.tj 

. (Psycho-Chirurgie) 5^1 J 

. (Deja Vu) 4JLLJI jT iS^JJ . <_j 

. (Mauvais oeil) (s^-Ul OyJl) Oy<-^ 4jU^L^ 
. (Spiritisme) ^1 sU-U^ . * 



. (Le Spiritisme) ^\ jj^/l SU-L* _ T 

U^-Vgt . /7 - T . -^ -l ^ (^iJl ^JX-^aJI ^iLS^I jJUJl «=-J-V=» 

Js>L£J £jl_~Jl . ^Ijj^l sL^Lj. ji-JL-*J i_i)L_^j 

Y ^ 



. (Occultisme) : pULoJl _ v 

UjU^^JIj tA^^lj ^J* ijj^, O^JI jl^l ^ytf ^dl 31LUI 

j-^LM aj >J N t.^^JI ,JLJl ^ M ^ 01 

. U ^1 juUjJI jU-^J ^SC—J jUI 55 ,J 

^ O^r- A* 5 ^ 1 J^- 5 ' J 1 ^ ^ ' " y-y " j j^^Ji y^Hj 
aI^Ijj^I 5U-Uil <JL_ ^ LJI aL*j\ aJU-, ^ " Oi^rjNl " 



. (L» jSL^Jlj iLoLJl i-*U-l) ij^- jj jSCj—oljUl 
^ g r ..»| ^ O^j^l *-L<JL*Jl ^» ( _^LajuI La \}>\j 

JLj-LjJI ^LU JLiLi i f-lirw- jJI CjL>- j ^JLj I jjClil j t ( " 0j-~O jJ»> j 

JLpC^^'j "vJL-j JjUi" jLS3l 0^5^11 

^ SAjuU iJLL*l LJajo. 4JUL* ^ " j_« " j jJlSUJI c-iL-yajj 

LjJI ^IjjNI ^ ^^i^cJl 1 g ; ^1 4". ^JLlI 

. i-^il jUIj A-^a/Jl CjL-I jjJl 

LAOS' ^-1 5_g_^ ^y, 57 II ik-l S _jJUl-l j <. {j* Silll 

. ^L. ^ ttJi diL* 01 S^-Vl oJla cjJil Lclj 1 U-jJ jS^oljUl 



ol M-i . •jJjj'i/H J— * o-^Jj sxJLJ-l « CJ-r !l» 

JL>-! ^^xju tsLs . SJlJLaJI ( JJLij i 9 1 jA 4-~»JIp oUmjj-vaJ Jjjb 

N Lgjt i^rjJiJ ctlail-U ^-^Jl JJ^ £^ 

. oi^jVl jJU c bJj <??) jJVl ^Jl* 

. (Astrologie) : ^ j»v:H - ^ 

. (Astromancie) : JjiJl £f 

•jJLLaJI pJ-e j j»_L«JI iJUb Jjj aJI jJ Ll>_j 

U ( _ r 5Uj c"UJLp U- j}j£~~>\jU\ c N J_s*blU . (Astronomie) 

c^Ldl IJL* Ji^ ^ Ji> ^ J^jj . ^U-^i ^ 



5 ~»ljJL> I jjl »_T Ip-j-J^Jl 4— pJl_-i 0^-*— : — ^1 ol 

^Ul 

V^SLS - ! ^j^u c J c JJ^Ll J,J-^--o ^Ul *l^i>l ^1 

^JUJI i*^—. ^1 &L-wJ,l J»| jjJI iijJL>cJ| LL/?I j - -A 

»— J^vaJlj c (3j_^JL j; ./i.tJIS" c dUS ^1 l»j c «oL>*JJaJl S*l JC^«j_j 

c->UL^ — Jl sJut. JS" ol aXJLJ-I j . . . j^JI t JjlxII ^^-^ _? <• 

<• i^LiT tiiJi ol t ^>waJl jt-LwJl i_JLX 0^-* ^ 1^1 ' kiijJj ,jy>o _j 

L^r^J^S^oljUl ^ ^JJI J >^l JSLiJl \Xa ^ 

: i_-5J 4^Jl1 ^1 >_^J ,dUi ^jA^-JI Ji^i LJI j c^LkJJl 
Lo ^ ^JbJL Oy^— i ^1 V^Ji>» Hl~>-j}j£i. ; ljUl ^ ^^Uaj^-I)) 



Usui f+Ajj . LgJ ^ J| jJL ^UL^-I j i ^LJI ^ cUU-^Jl 

. jtJUJl ^lUS ^>waJl jJL*Jl JU-j wUL^JL. 

^jj-^ 8 • j '«(!)» ^^JJIj .j-iJl jj-p ^ j^i)) 

^ j . . . £JI c «( ! )^ ^>»Jl ^ ^ j c «( ! ) v^-l f 

^ ^1 ^Jl jJL>JJ £*H jj) ( ! ) " jJj^IjUIj ^SLJI 

^joi L _ r A J « L^J ^1 ^ j . . ^Ji t ■ 1 u=r jj ^sr...,...ijLJi j s 

. 4>w3J ii=M (.-wjP'ill 4-i=M 

S-o-J ^y> Jjo j^JLs fc ij^>«— 1 *JLgj ff-gJLg^- (j- - ^' 4js>Us-l j . Lo| j 



■ ibM 1 <jS^ JS" ^ 

(Albert Einstein) "^LlJ^! ^^Jl" jJLJl ■ A * »<T : 
(Miguel " JSLV v^L^Jl ?:UJ*L 5JL>, W aj^J^ 

bjL» t S-L,j^ ^ ((L^j ^» ^ ^ jJLS^j jjT Angelo) 

«=— ^ (Langmuir) " ^j^JJ^ " -US' ^iJUJu ULW;LJ»L S^^^ 
cAiU^I^Ud^x^. (Fehr)"^" U J^JL t^^Oll jLSJ 
■JlSL-Ly (Keller) "J-S' i (Spinosa) " I " 01 

*l/sM ^ ^a. .,_t,-_i i Oj_U^.j (j-^ J — ^ji I ^L_S" (Pascal) 

0^j-~ J^l SaL- ^Ul (Banting) " £dL " ^jl^JI .--Jail 



YV 




YA 



v buti ^^sai i^Uj ^uijj-i ^ 5 ^ ^ ^ ^ IJLJl , 

U-f^- L^i d^ujlJ ^| ^ ^| ^UiJ| a j^j i^jjj, ^| jJL j, 



. «ixiv*j J^jJ-\ ojLk^. <. i^JLJl jl i^U->-^| 

^ ^u-sUJI vUULj t JL^JLJl Oj^~~ o jJIjj *y ^kJI 

^1 c^ljLj^-'i/li . L^uaUj L* j_^Ji ^ jl tLg_JLpL >- 



<^y<-« ^-U jJsLo L> oS/ <. JJbU |JU» Ji_« ^ J5lSj-l ^ C~±jJJ 

c> f J-2d ^ OLT jAj ^ JL* Sjj^JL, jJa^ N 

N L^S/ U ^SoJ ol N * L«J S-jLlUl JjL- ^JL L^jJU ol 
^ ^> JsJdl cL^Ul jl jJUJI . 4_Jjl _^ll i^LJl ^JL^^J 

jKJl ol . cjUJI j ^jO-I ^JtJ iJ-U^JI iJj^kJI 

<_Sjj! 5_9_^_- ^JLkL. jLS^I i-u ^JI^pNI ^ ^jjlJ-I 
Ul . a^JlS3I t j J u> JS^ VJLp o_^> ol cf^Ul aljl lil IJL* t a^_pixJ 
t L^jij Lg-j^ oji ct-)l-L=~*yi jl^Jl j JJ^-xJl ^ i_-> _ r g-xJl il jl lil 
\£ (. j_gJl ^ j.Ls^j t >o-S' O^^-So Lclj t Lo ^^>«_* Lla-L Oj-S^ ^i* 



*±j Jj-I ^jAi ^^-UJI uL^Jl J j^l JU^*j . » S^sJ JJ^ 

^ dOix^l Lfj ^xJlj «dJL^ ^ ,JL^J| <JL> ^Ju" J, ^^JL. 
V^Ut 01 -u-U jl . ^_UJI ^^_J| ^ 4 ,<.,_..„t>^Jl jsl jJJ| 

. Ifci ^ jl Js^-jj i I^U ic^ ^^,1 
<• uV^Ij (Vaudou) — aJt ax*} j 1 3.1 ..^Wlj 

n 



(^^JLajJI al jX~»-o jl-fl'l -SjJ ^ p- g - V - i j (. < _Jw rr 3Ji ijlA ^ jl jJaL-l 

^Ij <jL-JL£~\ <_^Jl IJLa 4_Ai j» f-^-.^.S . CjLsI ,J_i J_vaJ 

? ^Jl jJL I g"l .,<e> Oj JlS"Lx^ ^-^^ Ij j-^j 4 

JiS-Lo ^j *lgJ i^kiLil istULl *\J)1\ ^Jl ^.t^,., ^ ij>Ul JJUll 
^1 ^_o_j>- j i_JL«j jJl ijjjJislj-j-oNt j icJ-SJi L .tf-.. ^ . s 2 j-=rj 

j&j (jl 4_JLp Lo-S" l jyJl Ajjj La_^ AjS/ t ivs> jJldl CjI jLs<a-=Mj 
J^vfl i^JX_Jl 4-Jl J-sf J^ L-J 4_5-l _ r J r l Ji-=- I-" L-^jI 

. U^j^, *tf <gV «. ^JJS ^ Uj 4jjJJI i^liliiTill j jJ^I 

lLiJ^a ^jJI ojLJoJJI j> j_^- j (Ja_vst-> <l)l «u^lc i^fl. i xa 1 4JLij ^> 

i^SL^jJl A^La jl t (JjLS Jill Ll^ Lw H -j-Jo *—>j± g^l ^rH^ j' fc 

...... ^- _ (Jeanne Dixon) " Oj-— c>Lr " iJU— Ji ojL^J 



^L>-j i^_^o -tJ^^j oJLS" j^JlJI (O'connor) " j^jS'jI " JL..-JI 

S^lk a5i[s~ j . " oU* " jlko Jl .Li.jJs J jjoj " 

(K.L.M.) «f . J . dJ» : J| s ^Lk, (Pan. Am) «<jlS^~<.t oUl» : Jl 

Jj — s^l I j— ^iJI 4— a — ^ — iJlj <j J __jL,j_ __iJ| j ^^^LJI 



YT 



^J^Jk ^ gSLdl 01 Ml . c_JaJl ^Oj jL-i^l d\j^S 

jla.H-'j <• jU^-Vl ajJ^- jlJLilj c4_JL,U!| ^JJ 2_ :/T 4. M| JUJJ 

f U_XAl jlj^oj Ojl^AUiJl ijj^Jj c vio^Jl J^j^i ^ ijj-.waJ! 

^ cLUi JL> bJJl ^LLS 1 ^jo.j t L^j ^-jIjJI 

J-ii . SiJ^jLo ojLa V lX^-\j S^Lp Oj^lc JL jf jC -;IjU1 

J-^*i s ^r^ ^JJ li^lj *LJ^I cii.^ UjLo ^L^—i 

01 o JJ g a ^o ^Ul cikJjl ^ djUS ^ . LgJu^U: j^L, l^J~\ 
V ^ oV c^lJiLl ^jLs^l ^ OjUJL jJUIj cdJUi I jUJu 

t-S'j •i^-UI OLS" lili . aJLUJI aJL^J 45^1 ^ ct^Ul . 

t,^ • ^1 ^ f>>- 01 j j jU^MI -l^l 

^ • VrA^^bM ol yhUiJU L» Jjl* L^p. ^ y^Nlj 



4 uiJ^ eJUe-l Cojj <. U-J (_ s ^ v s/ t 4 ^JLII 

UJ " sU_iJlj " ^^^^ juj " ^^>^\ : ^ t ^jaj 

.(Daniel Dunglas Home) { j* ^MiJ JLJb . 

5 -Iji ^ *LU_^ jl — . — S 1 J*-jJI IJla : p| 

<J> \ oLS" <^ jJl (William Crookes) ^jj-S pJj " 
^Ij^it c_^-Lvf_j ,. L4J * — jj ^ t S-Jlki^l A^^iJl ^u^*yi 

^a^jj LJU^p ^AJI JLi^ ^ JU.pI <. -tfLLi j ^J.] 

. (Thalium)f jJUJl ^JU Jl cU-LSj (Spectroscopic) 

4j^U^I_j 4 iLiJjJl ^U-ljoJI ^ lL>%* t _ rs i^ JL^j . . . £j| 
g5UJl Jl J^jJ 1 4 — s<aJLixi.l O^SfLj cdllJUTjJUJl J5U.J 

. ZajZ ^UiM! viL^ *Jax~j 61S 1 -Gl . 



UijT* CS> (J^ c {jfi. j)J\ j ^ OLS" *;i _ 

. (Ted Serios) ^-jj^- jj . 

c ui--u^--j ^LJ*! j-^Lj _p J>\ ^| Lr t ji j<_ ,..|ji.J| 
^ iLi^M «. (Jule Eisendud) " jixJjJ J^" j^jJI g-.^ 

" 1 : S"' tr— *— aLJ r ^(Psychiatrie) 

ilr* tr 3 ^ - t U j^p. j (Psychoanalytic Medecine) 

I Jj» j-^l Jij . (The World of Ted Serios) : «Gl t " jg " 

" -^JJ^jh " jo-"* 1 ^ V ^jfj-^ 1 jJ-Jl ,j» ^/lji 



n 



. (Psychophoto) y y j5L~j U jI^I JLp. 

ullJij . y ji j£~~Jl cL>|jb»^ JUOL™» *jl ^-JL; UJLLp <_gl t ^jJJail 

^U-^JI ^ *L, J ( «, s^bljli 5 j_>sj>-» J>-b « ,>J>*-3 t a, 

J> OjUl 5^ ^ ^ Jj 4 o^Uo JaJ^ j 

C jUL.| ^ Ul2 Aiyd *3j> k "^b ■ oox ax^JI ^ 
(Whole Body radiation counting oj_JKjVL 

r\ 




j^H ' V-^l o 5 " j^^J J-"^ j-JI (Ted Serios) " ^ jj" " : J y y jSC~w ■ 



i,_ r A_JI c>Li=-Lj«_Ji^M ( ^ r *_=r ^ dyju'VAJ t >~_JI ^ t chamber) 

V 5^- jJ^^^I^L S ^Ui diLA ol jLis^^l 11* 
a-JL~~£JI L^jJL^ ^AJj Silll ^Ul L^lk^L L^l 
(Alterations de L'etat physio- jyll j*-**^ jd\ ^Wj-s-^'j 
chimique des emulsions photo- sensibles et magnetiques). 

£_,J O j& J 9 S ye.LkJl oJL* ol — 5 t -Jl I j — $Jj 

. S^L^ olll Jl* cj J\ jJb J\ 1 <UL5 LjL^y£_Jl 
a-jlUL S jS jJik ^\ «. LjU-wwvJJl j^. ^jj I 1a ol JLi ^ (^-fr^j 

Sjj-^ UJbJLsi ( JUJI ^JaSw (J lilj . i-^JJ ^ 'J- 5 t/*J 

ojJLJi^ V *UJUJI dili* ^>£J 



. (Nina Kulagina) ^ L-J . 

(Leonid L. " ^JLLjli . J dJjJ " ^-tJ! Lsr jJ jJU ^^j. 
S^jI ^JLp ^3 j ^jjJJ " Ls^-N _^S" LJ " 5_e-Lku-Lj jlSo . Vasiliev) 

^Li _^JL- yC_JLxJl ^iJl jJU j(Sergejev) " Uu^J>j^, " ^^il 
t (Naumov) " ^Jj^ jU " ^L.^.-^lj (Z. Redjak) " diUoj " 

.(Terletsky)"^^"" ^LfcAllj 

LaI^s jS" j l_jL5" <us j_gJsi t ^Laj^ jJLi SbJJI oJigJ jS j 

.(Plexiglas) : ^udl grW-^' Cr° <~m*Z> p-^j 

^-jV t L$J_^>-I (^jill i>-ijL>tJI *lxjf 1$_pIo i-^ilji 

OjLS_iL>- jJ-p U_S" t ^ L$J jj JLLaJ IjLj^I " " 

J -^ -aj ojjJl oLiiU il ^11 ^» •-uL.jS' ^ij ^1 f^-l c-JU=> j 



i^l^Jbdl Ulj^i J^.fl. L$J^ ^-H^ oLS - 4sr -i.Lii^ .j^S3NI 

oil j-o t (Felicia Paris) " ^ojb t-^-JU " lUaJ ^Laj 

I jiJj t (Maimonides Laborat) " ^o^^cL- " 

(Bernard "^1 jS ^ ^" 5^- jJj-^JI ^L-^l (JL* Uo-uLj 

2J*^ 01 " JLp ^ " ^ " diU " ^.Ur ^ Grad) 

jSj J-^i t$>-t ^ ^yJb o^^i 

. a-i^ (j^L^I J jL=- (^JJI jJ ol jLJI A-jLLii! (jji> 

L:_^j g- . ^ " (Bio-Physicienne) jJ j-^-J1 ^ L.>^l 3-LL-pj 
(Humn dimensions «-» ^^(M. Justa Smith) "l!^^. 
t a^Jl, iJbUJl li jl c^JLS"! t " jjjj^J " J Canandaigua) 

<. 4jai ji jy? a. " JL-jJ^ " ^ l$1*-^j> ^o-e^ 1 

3^5" ^ iJa^ul (Enzymes) c->U^S/l Jj-J i>j-5J U^J 
J-jjj " (Harold Puthoff) i " ._» JJjjL* " I^J^ U£j . * J>± 
"^jjJul^" a ,y i (Roussel Targ) " 



£f>j j £Uai~.l(Uri Geller) "^U- " <jl t ^Uc,"^ 

5-9^ ^ ^Slr U_S" 1 0^ j ujiL^Ji ^ J> 

L^S- t (Ultrecht Hollande) " " ^ " cu^Jjl " ^Jj 
" ^OU^-* " «£ijull J^j^-I t JLiLJI Jj,..^! 

^-r^ 1 it* iii-Jl a | tjjb- ^ ^1 (Gerard Croiset) 

U^J Lg^J ol jJ> t aJU-pI ^JLt SjuJlp ^5" ^L*j . jJUJl 

. (Los Ojos del Milagro) : 

(Aron " ^ ^1 0jJ l " a ' i^jjj 

j^L? ^jVl a_^a ^ jJL^JI jl_pL_^ ^iJ| 4 Abrahamsen) 
pL-il ^ ^ (Joffrey Goodman) " ^yzjjS <j| ^ij^- " 

^! ^ J| ■ j^l " (flagstaff) " ^L^fT^ " ^ i Jy J^ 
• VO^" SjUll J ol-^l ^ ^ cuJSj ( \ * * c • » • ) ^ 

k" - J (P- Alexis Marmet) " c^jl_^ { _ y _£J|" 

Jij . (Radiesthesie)^ 0L£* ^ t ^y^l ^J. j\ t a a uil 



^ >Mj c JL^LLI oVSM 5W-lji 

. (B.B.C) V 1 ^ 1 ^ ^LS ^ " " V NI 

Jb^x, ^ Ul a* J iL ^ ^ ^ 1 

oU JL^I ^ J jj-ll -^J—JI j^sJb ^-M^ 



t Ui* ^1^1 0| Ujb ^ ( ^^_ 

bj^uj c jljij t JUJI JL,^ Q^^J 

L tA 5 - c ' tiVl JUL* ol Jj-JL, (Allan cohen) " 

i-d»UI ^l^i iojJL; Ijiljl ^ c^L^ ^ J\ OjhtL^o 

0- jj^i (Ernest Pecci) "^L c^l " JU*J| J^^/| ^Ju^ 



. aJI^I j (Lopsang Rampa) " L*\j £~~u_p " 

luI yhUaJl ^ _^=r j V-^ <j_>lv=»j^ 

jj-l t *JL-^_i_-.l l >—^; ^ lil 'Crt**-^ ^ 



La faculte est-elle pathologique? Les sujets 
metapsychiques sont- ils des malades? Telle est la question 
qui fut posee au Congres de Varsovie et qui provoqua des 
reponses diverses. La plupart de ces reponses etaient 
inspirees soit de la croyance spirite qui considere les 
"mediums" comme des etres sacres, intermediaries entre les 
vivants et les morts, soit de preoccupations sentimentales 
ou interessees. II faut placer la question sur le terrain 
scientifique, et rechercher si la faculte metapsychique n'a 
pas des conditions psychologiques ou organiques 
observees dans certains etats morbides. 

Les magnetiseurs du XIXe siecle avaient constate que 
les vrais somnambules etaient les meilleurs sujets de leurs 
experiences. Le Journal du magnetisme remarquait, en 
1855, que "les personnes qui reussissent le mieux a faire 
tourner les tables sont celles qui ont eu d'autre part des 
crises de somnambulisme". Or,des 1860, le somnambulisme 
fut classe par Mesent comme un trouble mental. Plus tard, 
les travaux de Charcot et de ses eleves permirent de 
rattacher le somnambulisme, c'est-a-dire le fait de se lever 
la nuit et d'accomplir des actions dont on perd le souvenir 
au reveil, soit a I'epilepsie (automatisme comitial 
ambulatoire), soit a l'hysterie et a l'hypnotisme. 

Ils etablirent d'autre part l'identite entre les 
phenomenes hypnotiques et les accidents hysteriques. Cette 
assimilation explique que Charcot et ses successeurs se 
soient refuses a voir le caractere metapsychique de leurs 
sujets et qu'ils regarderent en psychiatres. 

P. Janet demontra avec beaucoup de clarte que la 
"mediumnite" spirite n'etait qu'une forme de la 
desagregation de la personnalite (1).I1 rappela une 
observation de Charcot sur plusieurs jeunes gens d'une 
meme famille devenus hysteriques a la suite des pratiques 
du spiritisme."La faculte des mediums doit dependre d'un 
etat morbide particulier analogue a celui d'oii peuvent 
sortir plus tard l'hysterie et l'alienation", dit-il (2). Et plus 
loin il corrige ainsi: "Nous sommes disposes a croire que 
les phenomenes d'automatisme et de desagregation 
dependent d'un etat qui est maladif, mais qui n'est-pas 
uniquement hysterique. Cet etat serait, au contraire, 
beaucoup plus large que l'hysterie" (3). II se rencontrait 
avec un metapsychiste, Ochorowicz, qui disait: "Ce n'est 
pas l'hysterie qui constitue un terrain favorable a 



l'hypnotisme, c'est la sensibilite hypnotique qui constitue 
un terrain favorable pour l'hystfirie et pour d'autres 
maladies" (4). 

L'observation des sujets confirme cette parente 
indeniable. Stainton Moses etait somnambule enfant. Home 
avait des accidents nerveux et ne marchait pas a six ans. 
Eusapia etait franchement hysterique. Lombroso qui l'a 
particulierement 6tudiee, avoue que "les faits psychiques 
etranges" du spiritisme accompagnent l'hysterie et 
1 hypnose (5). II donne de nombreux exemples de 
premonitions chez les hysteripues et les epileptiques. II 
remarque la parfaite analogie de la transe et de l'acces 
hysterique. L' analogie se poursuit dans la frequence de 
l'heredite, dans la genese par traumatisms, l'instabilite de 
caractere et le besoin de protection (qui cree dans le 
spiritisme les "esprits-guides"), etc. Tous les sujets 
autoscopiques de Sollier etaient de grands hysteriques. 
Binet, un des psychologues qui ont le mieux pressenti la 
metapsychique, ecrit: "Les hysteriques et d'une facon 
generate les somnambules forment la majeure partie des 
bons mediums; on peut s'en assurer en parcourant les 
ouvrages du spiritisme; de temps en temps l'auteur le plus 
discret ne peut s'empecher de dire que tel excellent medium 
a eu une crise de nerfs ou se fatigue vite par suite d'une 
sante trop delicate" (6). Une observation du Dr Lion, a 
Thopital de la Pitie, montre que la clairvoyance n'est pas 
incompatible avec la folie. 

En dehors des psychoses, la faculte metapsychique 
peut apparaitre trans itoirement dans certains etats morbides 
aigus, comme l'ont signale Moutier et Osty (7). Enfin on 
sait la production frequente de phenomenes mentaux et 
physiques a l'agonie. 

(1) II s'est d'ailleurs toujours refuse a accorder un 
caractere supranormal aux phenomenes qu'il constatait. 
S'il avait pousse ses sujets dans le sens de ce 
"merveilleux" dont il avait la sainte horreur, decouvert tout 
ce que Richet, moins prevenu, fit entrer dans la science 
nouvelle. C'est en faisant des experiences classiques de 
suggestion avec des hysterohypnotiques que Bruck, de 
Berlin, obtint de beaux resultats telepathiques, 
Experimentelle Telepathie, Stuttgart, 1925. 

(2) L'automatisme psychologique, P. 406. 



(3) Ibid., P. 451. 

(4) De la suggestion mentale, op. cit., p. 225. 

(5) Hypnotisme et spiritisme. op. cit., p. 9. 

(6) Les alterations de la personnalite, op. cit., p. 299 

(7) Revue Metapsychique, 1925. No. 3. 

u^j- 5 Jr* ^JLc- 1^>^. dJl t lioJuM j 

f-Lo L*_S" t 5-jJaJl j ji j£..^Jl *-w>-LJl ^ LfJ ((^Jad,|)) 

jj lip . s>iM JjJiJ-lj ^| J ti^Atl cjIjL^I 

Jl iojil J5l >JI f I Jj^ol ^ L^jj ^ jj~J> ^L^i i ^JU-Ij 

(Psychographie ou Ecriture ((a^SLjI tJ j^\ 2 A -< \\n 

j -J^/l ^ ^1 liiU s~\ ^1 j| t automatique) 

^ dUi Jl i^j^l ^ ^LJjjVI Jl jl c (Psychophonie) 
• U*M '^JJ W" S-^" c^ 1 ^1 U*3I 

. i^^H AjI J| 

4 5_ jJxJj ^\ a ^| V ^JL-VI . ^ 

^ ^ U-jJ_>SL^oljUl oJL«r ^1 ^ Jl* 
jJail ^U^M v ol uil I IU s ^JUJl ^ 
SaUS" l^l^J o~ ,J ^ Jl j^Jdl jJbJl ^ JjU-l |Jl» ^ 
JSI>J| ^ ^Lf£JJ iLLJ L^JjT a_^| Olj c 



(Joseph Banks " jAj . ^ ^L,jj_^ " <jl <. j-SJilL jJ^jj 

4JL>J| 6 Ia Ij_u_=_pI ^JlJI ^olS Rhine) 

: ^-i) U J>^—J\ i_JLp j_LU| <. v .,_.,J| | J . 

' " sr-J^ " J " *s-i4j " ol ^ ^.liUL^jJ j^bUl 

uw^il ^ J^-l 4^J_p ^ik^, NL^jt ^3^1 6LS" 11 ^Ij " 
^^-^ Cr" t_s-A j * 3— oL~Jl i_^UL| cuLoN I g * ■*- •< - J| 

<fjj cA_ojf igj-A iS^b I^^-^iM jj-s-aJlj .4^.^ 

• (0,2 = * c Y)<di>- JjL^-o O_j5o c ^T^^^jjOj c ^o^cil ^ >^>- ( *JLj 

JiJ-lj . *l pi^l ^LJI ^ 4 o^l ^ULI a^jJIj «. £ ^| 

. ^j-^>tJ.I jjjjJLx j^jA blip- 



Jl_*_J, J (Duke) " " J t y>L_^r,LJ| ^xi^ 

^ ^5LJ J c " i~5^.SM SJL^dl c^LV jJL UJjjLS" " 

La j>j£±j cS>»« olS" . 4_, — iJl c^l yollaJl iiJisL- i^t* j t LJU 

cZjI jaUsJI O U jJLSj 4J^I j i l$Ju jjc*aJ 1 JaJ t CIjI ^1 c>Il« 

S_ jr l_& ^j^jI ijLvsl Jl t oJl. JLp JLj>- jJ jSLvsoljLJl iLLLiJl 

o-X* Jl Jj-v" jJI J -i-^Jl J-*L^1 jA JaJ-l ol J-w^uJtl ^ 

^ Li ^ <. Sj _>_SJiil ^L^VI ^Jlp ^y^il j Ji_- j . gjUJl 
• «>i j» Jl (Pratt - Hubert) " cj " j " ol^ " 0lj>tf Jdl 
j 5-9 " ^ ^r;^^* " L-gJ ^ L5 (V ♦ » ) jL>*_« cLj*>C JU«_^i 

ajL^I ( U J^-JL^ JI J-v* jJ d ^ <\ » 3JI . ^ (ibj^l 

Ua_c-I — j jl5 JaJ~1 oi Ujl^- j i i^^rJl oJLa L^ji li^i . a-jL>oI 
til .AJjU^Cr* OJ^I^ j^^-J ajU,| (n .) 

: JiJ-l JjJ> ^ 4-5 Jjl^ jjU^SULo diUA olt>w»i j jju. 

oU^l O > JI J^jJIj cJai3(nOo^ J_^l JjL^li 

sa^ij 5 vi *u^vi jJlp j ^jl^, v <j (r • * ) j^i ^ 

IJLa j . 5J jU^ (u j_Jl« < iJ\ ij_»>) (^♦♦c••»c•*«c•••)J5' 

c ^_,^J-I J^u oj^. ol JU juJI a,U J t^US" t JUx^VI 



. JLjo ^jS- j$\ 4& Lg~»-LyaJ 

^Ji 4j| ^-UJ d)l LuJl^ «. J-oLw J-l ij_JiJl oJL» p 3 i\ j 

lil <• A^.flla'.jj 5^vi> i>c^Jl Ji I ^L)J— Jill _jl je-LjA—jSsJl 

JUil JL^->ji'JI (1) jSi N til t-i-SCi * 5J jb^« 4JL» J^l ^ S^a iaJ-l 

J-^>l ^ SJb-l j o j>« ^ JaJ-l J-»Lp olS" lil t I aU'.a *\-J>j\ 

lil c Jj^jjujl eJLA J?.V .,n\ ^j^kS j S\j j£'z \-aS t S <1) j-J^ «— ill 

Jl t_J- c ^ J-l jj-^JI .j^rj 

; ^1 [C.R.(Critical Ratio)] : Jl 
^LJ " " JLg_~ ^ (Riess) " " j^jOI ^ yr-ti c ^ ^Jl 
c cljL^l ^"oi'j" c (Hunter College) ( _ r ~_iJl 

JLP-I^S «. (0) 4_~-«_>- JJL*_* ^Jl L^-i 

.OY\Y) i^^Jl ^U^LJI 

. SJjUt* J-v^l y* 

ol UJLo ISI c (^1 ^Jli . *Ua=-^I jJU ji, U lift 

J_v*t SJi^-l j o <Li (_ jjUj (C.R.) : Jl (o) J-L*^ 
liU_, (r c £ A * c • » • ) U>\\ j*** g^J Oy.^ 




O* SJ ^'j iS^ji tfjUl <■ ( V i^Jl (C.R.) Jjl~ ^ J_^j 

(C.R.) : Jl < , Y) Jju- Jl J^jdl ^ 4jT LJ* lil 




: t (C.R.) : Jl ISiUo ^ 

DIV 

C.R = V n.p.q. 
£>*^" 1 - < ' ay. ti^l M siUi Div = ( Divergence Standard ) 

i y*Ju Aij-^ J-^cil C ^ ii^il 

■ V* * * Ste-) . ^jU^xJl is*. =(n) 

J^l^ «Y»» ■U^>J.l4i_ ;J d| fl jLpc J |^iJLP=(q) 

• < " s*j " Jljjl jU^I ^ r o 



■ . ivoUl dSj; ulLli jJi i, c_^jJl ^j-U L° j Jij • (Ecart Standart) : J^U 



on 



■ <^rjij^L : ^j\j\^i\ c^jI ^UkJl i yrj Cf {*-L*Jl <-JW" jj 

j <. (Burton Camp) " ^>\S j; ^ " j j£jJ\ J ^SjU ol Lu^jj 

"S/l JLiuJ ol V " jjIj " jj^jJI ^Uol ol J j-5Jl 

. a^jL^J-I ojULv^-VI ^ ^ tAJliJu^^ jLi^^l j^J* ^ 

J-ii t j^JjJl ^ J\ ^s- 2 j^LyaJl J| jj^l aJjt, ^ pi- J\ j 

tS^ : — <■ * — » ^ ^ JjLio ^Ul <lj ^ p J_b 

f jl t A ; , ■/x-^-J^ J^l J-*-^ Uj. t Lw>- ^j^Cw^uljLJl 
t_5^-S • (*-£-»- p j >- r ^-~^>- «• <_Jjb*«jJI ^ AjjLva-p-^ I JlpI J-ill 

iL-ljJ* ^ o~.Jb^,l ^1 JLsUa^l i^LJ-l JSl Jai\ ol c^Liihll 

. Lfci dJLi V c-JlS" A.....i.-Jl J-I^JI 

c (Thouless) " " jj^jJI J> Jl SjLi^l jj^oj 



oV 



<. ^L'Ui j ^ ^ ^\ (Schaefer) "^L,Ui " 

^.jl- j c (Heidelberg) "^.JjuU" i_^L>- ^ iLL— 
Jj^l Jj-^ 1 jL5 -^ ! cS^ ' L 

^ (^L_Ji^U ^-uLlj jLSo^l S^-I^i) i->JL*JI aJ^L^^l^Lo 

. . . ^Jl hJ1>L^<k>-_j 

v_il <■ J-»l jjJI oJla> aj^jUI 5_>taLi-l ^ ( _ r <s»l^- ^....~J> JLt-l 

ctjJS" ^ Jb>-I jl 5 " I _^ja50l " ^ j . L^-jJ ;1 jLJl ^ 



«. " JiJl j__JI " j c " L_JL_-I " j t " UJlkJ " j c " LjL-JJL " j 

" •* Sr 

^ i/M Vj^I Vr^JjSUwIjUl 5 — -jil c.:.A-^l Ljr O J Jl f jiadJ 

^Jl s^-k^-l cSaj 1 (U^p ^) 4,. aJl ^ _^JUU 5^,3^ jS\ 

. S:>JI vi.1 ^Alkll 1a UJI oJU> j ^1 ^LJUll 

t (Hans Bender) (C. Richet) " JjLi " ] pUpVI 

t [(Crookes) " ^j^S" " ] ^Lj^Jl ^UJLpj [(Pratt 11 cjU-. " j 
c [(Rhine) - ^1 j " (Hans Driesch) " ja^ . _* " ] U- ^Ij 
pUUj c [ (Riesch) " ^Ljj " (Quevedo) " jj^LS " ] 0->^l j 

" 'fjij " (Joung) ' ^— J^_t " j (Freud) " ju, j_i " ] ^iJl 

" c-Jj- 1 " J (Mc Dougall) " jUt_p diU. " (Bergson) 
t [ (Tyrell) 11 J^_J"j (W. Tenhaeff) "^JJ"j (Thouless) 
i[ (S. Notzing) "^jJjTj (W.James) 11 ^U- " ] Hi^^UJlj 
«. [(Camp) " v__l_j> » j (Soal) " " ] ^U_^LJ| .LJLpj 



J_*T £y ... e- j c [ (Gulieaev) " ^_iUjJ> " ] U»- ^^iJlj 
" ^A^xA <zjj3\ " j «. (Thelma Moss) " UlsS" «, ^Ua*>-^l 
t (Robert Tocquet) "^y^jj'j t (Albert Einstein) 

l £JLiU jj^ju; uJ-lSJ 4_i_jU <-^r^>l'\ c-jLs^-^I Lf X^>- J . . . 

. £JI . . . (Houdini) "^a^" 

(C.R. - Rapport : Jl j ^Nl .o„: ^-Nl t< _/l .^ ^1 

*^ <. La LjJI (3 t5 a^L—w- jsl ^ diL* j . critique) 

(Chi au carre, T. test , : La^-^p j c^kA\ JJb£ _j t a-oL— J-l 

. Analyse de la varuante) 

^LxJLjj t ^LS" J_*_^j OUJ^I 01 Cij^H jj-~S- g_ 
*J| jlSol JUjJIj c jbl jJl JUL- JLp jj-NI j *L*iMl OiJ^ 

«tf .Lj»L- T, ,, a" l _ r & <s\ c^KJl ^ SjjUaJI iLjiaJl 

o-ii^-UJ «.<> JS^^Jj «.(Psi) : ^ J^UJl 5jiU ^j-j" 
t-r *iJI ^J] (Ed. Mitchell) " JJi^. " ^UiiJl Jtfl ^Jl ^^U- j 



c ^^wa^Jl jl*J-L ^ytfi JU-I "Liul ^Ut. ,,.7 <. JJI^I jL^-lj 
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8- Oakland University (Rochester Minn) 

9- Sooth West Minnesota State College (Marshall) 

10- Wesley an University (Middle Town, Conn). 

11- Loyola College (Montreal). 

. . . £j| <. { _ r Jdi\ ^JLp j, — 5 ^ 

" ^JJJ^ " ^ jJ j^j—^jW 51 cj* (Full-time)^ Jcu~» 



Chester E. Carlson Research Laboratory American 
society for Psychical Research 5 West 73rd street 
New York, N.Y. 10023. Karlis Osis, Ph.D.Research 
Director. 

Division of parapsychology, Department of Psychiatry, 
University of Virginia Medical School Charlottesville, 
Virginia Director. 22904. Ian Stevenson, Ph, D. 

Departement of Psychology, University of Edinburgh 
Edinburgh, Scotland. John Beloff, Ph.D. Senior 
Lecturer. 

Institute for Parapsychology, Foundation for Research 
on the nature of Man. P.O. Box 6847, Duke station, 
Durham, North-Carolina 27708 Rama Krishna Rao. 
Ph.D. Director. 

Institute for Grenzgebiete der Psychologie und West 
Germany. Psychohygiene. Eichhalde 12. 78 
Frieburg.I. 

Mc Donnell Laboratory for psychical Research, 
Washington University St Louis. Missouri. 63130. 
Physics Departement, Peter R. Philips Ph. D 
Director. 

• US' -UsUJ j] JLaJ 

Mind Science Foundation, 102 West Rectore Street 
209, San Antonio, Texas, 78216 Helmut Schmidt, Ph! 
D. Physicist;William Braud Ph. D. Research 
Associate. 

Parapsychological Laboratory, University of Utrecht 
Vankenmarkt 2, Utrecht 2501, Netherlands; Martin 
Johnson Ph.D.Prof. Chairholder of Parapsychology. 

Psi Laboratory, School of Computer and Information 
Science, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
13210. Robert Morris, Ph.D. Senior Research 
Scientist. The Communication Sciences Laboratory 
(C.S.L.) at 763 Ostrom Avenue. Luther Rodolph Ph. 
D. Director. 

Psychical Research Foundation, Duke station 
Durham, North Carolina 27706. William Roll 
Ph.D. Director. 



11- Psychophysical Research Laboratories, 301 College 
Road East, Princeton, New Jersey, 0854. Lendell 
Braud,Ph. D Charles Honorton, Ph.D. Director. 

12- Parapsychological Laboratory, John F. Kennedy 
University, Orinda California 94563. John Palmer 
Ph.D. Eileen Garrett Professor of Parapsychology. 

13- Centro Latino - Americano de Parapsicologia. 
(C.L.P.) 11587-05.000 Sao Paulo. Brasil. P. Oscar 
Gonsalez Quevedo. S.J. 



. i^UU Old >il J oUJUl aAJU (III) 

.(Medium) ji\ ( > 

^ cLUi ^JU ^.^.L^l jl£iT S.l^ij caJ^IjL ^Sll 

^ p. w 

<ilx^-«_5 i SJb Jlo C^>l — J-*j t t i-iSijJf (1)1 • 0?*-° 

J., .5 = JLI i-Jj^*— jt JLJj-JJ J L , : t .J <Y 

.(Precognition) 



3 Jj-A^J.Ij ^LJ-I o^i 4i">L^ ^-^1 <Ja—lj 

(Pro)j! (Pre)iUS, t s?u j J (Gnosis) iJ^jJl jT (Cognitio) 
.(Premonition) ^^Jl J.aT.,.\l 5i^. (V 

.(Spiritisme) ^jj'i/l sLf-L* (i 

. (*LJl oLa^aJi t_^->- SOjXp fjljH* u-^' <• ^--^1 CfcL^ O^ 1 

(Projection Psychique .^j-SLi-N J^NI (o 
Experience out Body.(O.O.B.E.)- Decorporation - 

. Viaje astral) 



J,yg a ; ^laT...^ uL-JVl (j1 jA IaLj*-* Jl>- <L)I . Jj^l t^**^ 
*-L>«J^s/i j_oLj ^ -r» a . JLhj J^a^-j-— La «LS j-*-* 5_~oL**Jl 4JL~<L>- 

. (tAl» (O^JI ^Lr^ 'Sr^ 1 ^ H^l 

J-j^ jl i (Corps Astral) ^^-oNl (^-4-1 J-va-j£ 
j^^j SJ j-^-l <1>I C _ J -* S_2_s_2j-I . LjJ j ju-^M jJl Jl ail 

.(Tel€pathie)jb« jLXiVI !*l 4 >U^JI (*\ 

j] dllja^L ^Jb Lr t JSCu c ^^Jl Li^j Jt>U ^ U 
: Li jp- c5 ^*j j <■ (E.S.P) i^~J-l ii jl t ( _ 5 lvJ-l j 
^JiJl ol j^J> . (Tele : - Pathos : i__»Ijip) ^ ^\X*A\ 

Oj.5_J C a jjhllsi <U_*^>~ 5_2jjl» jl (. ^ j_JI 4ij 4jjL» aJLw^ij d) j J 



(General Extra ^ — :M ^ p fl_*Jl diij^Vl (V 

. Sensory Perception) 

t Lg^p Urf»j^ i~oLJI i^oU-l SjLo Jl4 J^i j . Jbo ^ 4-olil ^iJb^l 
L4J -L>«j ol O 1 >SCJ ^ c yh| jJiJl jla jJ olS" <_o^iJ| 

«-*L- ' ^Lr^ J>\ iS^ U <. ^p-J-l ^1 yL\ JjJ* y- \~*>y> 

. S\ j^l 5JU^ ^ 5J jj~ll o 

Jj«JJL ^ja? ... 1 eJi-gj A.sU. Si^L>- LJ oli 

c r UJl .^LJ-I ^ dilj^l j\ ^ S\ J\ ^ \+\ J 

t jjj^sJI ^ ol j . (G.E.S.P. Gen- Ext- Sen- Perc.) 

JL^- ^ dJi j^i c ( >uj jt) ju^ ^ jLsa'yi spI ^5 1^1 ulu 

. (JL^oul Ljj j\ t (Clairvoyance) 

U»U>- t _ F ~o j! (Psi) 4-US" J^ju^; 4_^L>- iJLjl^j 

i(pLJI) J-J-l j-J> dib^l (Psi Gamma - P.G) (XAS 

(Psije) 5_US" y J_,Vl ^ — ill y <_^U 1^1 4-JS o\ <JLJLli 
(Gamma) Lots' J\ LoL>- a_Jls"j c ( _ r Jj j! l _ s ^£ L jA\ S^U^JI 
^1 (Gnose) : ^Jl 4_<JlSCj| y y 5_«jU 



\ » • 



. (Clairvoyance) 

*y LgJ^i t JL«u jj^- ji S yfcUaJl oJla i_iL^o 

. <uj»o ^ U ii jjI Oj^ 

.(Hyperesthesie directe^UI ^L-o-Nl SJUi 

^1 j <. SJJLU i^jJJ fjijJui L-L^i c _ $ xjJ SjLJI o Jl*. ol 

~" * J**J^ 4 * _r*^' 0- ^-* 01 . ( _ r -xk_jL| Ll^I j_>- ^1 i ^1 
•JU^J*- Oj. c Lift j-a L^jLwJ-1 O j^C^J ^ jLl«I A_n-vaJ 5-iL—a 



c£i o-" 8 Js — i (Hyperesthesique) «v_iA ^1 ^L-*-^! ,jJb)) 
Ioa ol t^T c f U JS^j <u-,L~^ ^pT l^JUI (Sensitif) ^L^-Nl 

i " — ^-\" ^j^j (AisthSsis) : 4^1£i : i-JU^Jl ^ SjL^Jl 

• '■ (Huper) : 1<JS j 

JU-JVI LL-Sj, _> J ^£J\ j\ j + ...,jlJ^ _yCJ| (> . 

.(Cumberlandisme) ^illl 

i (Stuart Cumberland) " jlJ^J^S - " ^1 ^ <SxJL. iUS" ^ 

^ ^i^ll jj^^JI ^ L^l . ULx. ^ g iij L$J»lJLJl 
01 J^iJl U^r c Ul* l^k^l J^cuJ of U^j! lilj . gpU JL^I 

• 1—=- c^-^ Oio*U*JI uy^ri Cr* 

i— ^IjjVI ^bj^l «... ; U".!I O > 

. (Chirugie Psychique; Psycho- Hygiene) 

. LjIvmj *LaAJ| ^y. ^^u^ll ^^SCfj c ^-aIj-w ^ jWjlc i-^Ui- ojJLoj 
(t-f-Jj-t ^^S^-j /i (Guerisseurs) d ji_^iai\ Uj...Ja.U j! dj-s-l 

W 



f-LJa^l <l)l Oj-XJLLjuj l " ^■_~LiJl " j " Jjjl j-Ji " ^ 

^_kJ| 01 . (Agpaoa) " » : c ^JI^JI " y^J " 

.(Telergie)Jbw •jJjll S_^JI L^^dl O Y 

t (Ergon) : ( j^e- i dr^ - 5 ^ 

J^Jil ^ olS" olj <■ ((^L;) i£j** ^L-Ji^l cLL^o f 
<G _jj»*-x* t i-j ^> __ r= i- 5_j-* L^Jl . (_g ( JjS^JLj LgJLa_«juv| ULs?-l 

<. ^ g ., i-7? Lvx>- ^yj ^ ^; U »L> ^ Lfril IjjAj ol 0_j^ t^ljj^l jL^>t^-l 



II Zj-i j\ LjJLl- LJ! Or 

(Telekinesie; T .Telecinesie; .Telecenese) 

. .kai ju, ^ *LJ^| cLJL^o L^r JbJl ^ JiCJi ^ 

JULjj oLJ^I JJL* 

J cLUi 01 ^Ic t Cj^UII j t ^.iUwaJl ^ ^JL. US' *y 

t L-;-9 ^r^- j_J| 5_jJJ| Sjil_^> 3_JLS3l j 

.(Kinesis) : dLy£ j (Tele)JL-u 

C^Lj ^Jl ciilJ — >-l _,l \ - . Til (>i 

.(Raps; Poltergeist; Typtologie) : c=jli 

: «« — t (Tipto) : «i ;j _ v i.» ^^^j 5-JUjj S-^JS" ^ 
J-^-r-* • {.^Lj t jJls> i.^ J s r \Ju> J~5CJL) tt>JL^ <ju\jj^a}\ j t (Logos) 

« *" f- 

w 



^jL_gJl £j^Jl» <_JLLVI (Poltergeist) s 1< oi 

S ^.UaJl aJU 4..,o.. ^jJ tk>- j^Vl ££-iL ^ cJL^L-l JlS j . «5_>wailj 

J-Lp »LJ«jM vlL^ jl ( ^ o 

. (Psycho - cinesie) : j j 

_Jl 5 — iJUl ^ Sj^l ^» 5 JLSUlj 

. .(Kinesis) vil.^ j c (Psukhe) 

(Photogenese; Emanation ^,.^1 Jlj-J^l On 

. Lumineuse) 

•^A 1 i>kU ^ jO-vaj ttij-i-* t t5- iL " JJ- 3 t^ 1 W -r^ 1 <-G^ J* 

is^ *-~r j^ 51 lSj* <J <l)l "ULjI ^^xj c «d L> j 0LS3.I 
^k"- *^ (tJli> S-xIsUl) JJii^Jl UljS ol (ji c<S ^« (Pyrogenese) 




.(Ectoplasme)i s 3j i ' L~r- Jd\ j\ U—^^S'Vl (W 

(Ectos) : i_JLS" 01 il <. 5-JUj-Jl aJJJI 4.5.:..t.« a_JLS" ^ 

. J ^j^xo ^jX^J (Plasma) : ^JlS" j i ^j^* 

. /.» — «. <.S* t * £-1 j,i J-SCi iTj J >J| 01 > . ^1 jl ^ jil 



01 . j — >s> ,p jl <wi jJU (Colo) : S-JlS" 0^ t U-^Mi^j^jxi"! 

: j I (Ectoplasmie) L_»_^*}\j_ > x5'I : ,_ypJC L-~»blij-^"yi j^$J*> iJu^ 
L r _i_^.%j_iJL.I : ^jAit-JI Jb^j L_«_S" jl (Ectoplastie) Lju-^jJ^I 

.(ideoplastie) 

. (Levitation) ^ ytfl £li3/tfl OA 

J-^J j t o Jo JlJj <LaJs>Ip' 4i>«^xj S.sLp J^iaa^jj i lZj\ Ajt^au jj\s*cZJ 
& f-i>Ji\ (JbJl JLp 4 ..A qL-p- Jl_)3 N 5 ^UiJl ol* 01 

.(Xenoglossie) L$j *i ^jv- Oja <AL ( JL5oJl(> < \ 



j\ C-jLj-IS" Oj£± IJla ^^Ip jjiaJl j . LajL- aJ j_^>x» aJiL 

( _ J ^J>-I ^^.p j ^x-iJlS" t _p j5L-~jIjUI aJLUJI J->^a.aj tijUJUl j»JUj 
jsUJl jj^-JJl c j-lLII ^L^MI SJUb jl t (G.E.S.P.) fLJl 

■ t^-^dj ' j-^Jl a-JJJI ^ jj-S'iil £^LL^*yi d)l 

. (Giotto) : " jJisS ' : j c (Xenos) : " Vi > " c " " 

.(HypnothismeKHypnose^UuVl (Y ♦ 

. LUc <uJaJ A^^aJl OLJ^I Xas> Ai frj^}\ 

(A. " j*iiAS j_~J ^JJI 11 c Cj ^I\ JUU 

a* '^j-* 1 (Sophrologie) L^-jJj jij-s^l : i-US - Caycedo) 



: ^j^j Lw»- j^jji j^ai\ 3-JlS'j . U^^— Ju ^ 4jJaUL-1 v-.-»->tJl *l jT ^ 
c (Logos) : n k^\j* n j <. (Phern) : t(Sos): "uljJl" 

. (Transfiguration) : \sj*r 

jij c 4— » jl c la ; .« _jJI *J J-*"" ° oJ-A Ol 

ia^^ (^JUI Lo— .*^\-i_ ? xS'*^ I 4Ja~*1^j Jj^hiXi 2JL.5J--I ^ 4J1 . LjJ^- 

6_j5vj JbJL>- ^j,^->- AjIS" j jJ-^J c «C»_*»o>- (J ^j>- 1 AjI^Ojj 4j 

Ol JuJL^I ^ jii N ol ^L-^ c^LJl JJL^Jl jl^J 

. (Materialisation) (<L»JL-1 



c-r*^ <>*^! <_k 4 W*- 1 ^- S oJLa Jp VtA^-j jj . £-1 jJbM l-V 

iljl JJj . AjjUadl ^ ^Ijj^l SUj-L- oLJi; ^Jb-| ^ l^jl 

l^*d jJ (v^Jl . L^ivaij ( _ r _iJl J^»UJl jl^Jil L^U^I 

L5* J 1 4 s _r?^ <■ SUj j 01 Jxij ^ I ^| diljjb 

. L« SiU iUc^l jl «, »LJiSll jl^ Jl* iNa «, ^^Jb jb J.L, 
. (Apport) : iUsC L^-l ^» ^ ^ s yolk ^ | jl* oi ^ 

. (Apport) UjUi*^l j| ^L-i^l (Yr 



lil.l,[liJJiJ.l.mjNlil.l„l.ll,M<,I.HJ,l„l.l-l,IJJ,I .I .IIIJ.I.U IJJ. IL-liJJj!»IH 



ol J yJI LUjj M JJU i ol ^ . dJUi ol 6ji ^^U-l 

. i^JJI v^l^aJl cjU^I jl ^ui ^ 

^ ^1 S _y*.Uij| Jjb ^ ,,..„.tf7 i—o^l J ; 5: ,„,U ^ ^iax^ Lc^J 

(jl . L* ( v > _<i p g all ^^io *j .yo a_Jii 

. (Scotographie) Lil^i>^j^SL-.| (X 1 

: j t (^1 4 (Skotos) : <j^L«iS3l ^ SJa^JL* S-JlS" ^ 

c^L- ^JUI ^ i^Jl ^bJLj <. <L>\sS ^\ <. (Grafein) 

(Felicia " i^_JLJlS^ V. u Jj, " ^AW-^I IJla c^jl^-jI jl5j 

<. " ^L^j^S"' ^ ^ — iJl ^L>^bU ^ jJiil ^jil ^ Scatcherd) 

*J _>3—i,l ^ ^Ul UJU^ ^ Sj^UaJl L^^j-^Ni j£s 

(jjjJl Lfia^tAj (1)1 Oji 4_~-JL*-11j La^jj-vSJ ^^Jl o yhllaJl oJlA 



(Psycho- : tjyjSL^* l^j^, V L£JI 01 ^UJI ^JUJj 

. Photo) 

.(Pneumographie) Lil^^Jl (Yo 

L^lsJl ik-l^ tS^U ii^uj^j . coljO^jl ijljjl 

(Ecriture i,L^3l jk(Psychographie) Ul > 

• • • J 1 <■ p-^ J-vasi S^^-i-Vl oJla oV t Automatique) 

JJbJl OUv* a^l; c Ql>^ ^Jls" c Ql > _^_J| jl 

.(Dermographisme) ijJiU-l ijl^Jl (y\ 

t (Dermos) : t i^C^Jl iJdll ^ i^C SjU* ^ 

. " VcS " : c (Grafein) : iUTj t " jiL>- " : ^ 

'Vr^^jl jl tLJL^I ^j^Jl ^UoVl ik^l^ oU'yi 



f t urt _v2_*Ji jL^Jpl ^^Ij SO-J. ^1 yj . <_£ 

olia^l ^t>U JU "UL*^ iuLU jLxp-I jJlc . uL^l 

Ulj t^Nl ^ ^Ul JoL^ OLS" Lo-S" (Estigmata Diaboli) 
*■ J>\ t^LJl J-SjJI ^ jl Jal^J <^| t 3_JUJI L-^tA^Jbl 

-Up- L^ajl J-va_^ ^-i^-l 4jL^J| J . *-£-\ Jr ~t> j el jJLj*=_* 

. (Zoometarquie) LSjLl-jjJI (YV 

j\ toU-JVl -up- S^j-^JI O^Jl ^j^-? c-rfr^ .oLMj-J-l ^ t^,^! jl 
: a — J^SC. ^ ...... j— aJL; v-i Li- i 4_> ^iS/l Jl_J-l 

. (Envoutement) 

cLUi ol ^SCaJ 'iM LJLp- j£ ol j>- v-^-x-v 3 ^ • ^r 3 ^ J iiLi^ 

4_ojL4-L (jij-W-X^o LgJl (J ,_5^Jl <-_S'_)l_^ojjJ! 5_5j^j1» ^ A o i ■/■> -»- 
^O-i -I— oju (jl Jj t I g yi> ^-C- ^1 J _j^s> jJU Aj.sU.1 ^^P- 3_^oL-Jl 

^»l c 4_>t^J j _^SCj JLaJ t L^jLx-a jjJl dJLtL-tf- IS|j . ^.ala:* 

Lj>- jJjjJ^* (jl _£wi-l -UUixJl lijJbM t _ 5 -^5l ^ jt (. 4i^LvSU 

i_^LJ-l 01 . 4_JLj>cj jA LgiJl f- jJ.1 JLXP- t j-Ll jt t a j£i 



. (Lycanthropia) L^j^lSLDl ( Y A 

J 1 Vj^r jl Us" Jj>^ ol ^ k-..,u oLJ^I 01 -U^; ^ dJL& 

olSL- *\y^> ^1 o j-^JL. j^r 4 (Uri Geller) "jJL^ ^jls"" L-Uf 
. *J>~J>->- ^j" o-l* J j^iJI SJL_^ ol o jJLS"jj LIU J ^ 

ui^ OLSLJI ^ j^J jLi t » ^_J| ■ iJu, ^ ^ ^ t I j lS ^ j 

^sLS" J\ jUS^L. Jr JM jJ,^-^ ol c L^l Jl o_^, V 

v^UjLII ^LJlj . ^^JLJl *| ; 4 v^U^ pJLj .T .A.f 

<• pULAJI J Oj^Jaj S _^»_)l Ol O^Jx; I y\S LrJLS AJlkjtJl 

^1 4-^>l f^L^lj c V iSai Jl* JL^o- jl^sVl .Jufc Ol 

oUJUl jl t JL^I^l ^UL| j c ^ ^JU* JjL: i^J| 

■ • • J*UVl J 

^<\rr ^ "^i^jU" e^-gi f u t yaji ju^ 

J oja^ US' c^U^UxJl ^ <of ^ ^ J^ J . Luj^lSUJl 

j* (O^Ji r ^s! jjd . bi^ oi^J-i ji c Ljj ^isyjL jl^ii ^xsai 



k>~~j- (-g-Lg-^- ^LU^JLl <d ^1 4 <j^15Lc i_55"V ^3 L^J. 

.(Impregnation Psychique) as.aU.1 S^lii ("Y^ 

SjULI ol t j^jc t Lu jlS^^I f UUil, AbLsJl i^ikJl ^JULr ^ 
ojL>- j-o^j JiLii^-*yi Lg.:<j 1 4_~-L~_^- J_^»«_^jr 1^\^juj 

fc-S* aj^JI JLa cl™J . ^Ijl^-^I viib oUjJIj 4 

. (Neutrino) j^j yJl (V * 

4 5_~oL~Jl jl_ r ^lj J-*-^ ^-j-Ji 4-*_~- 4 JuJi^- ^Ij^i 

^ \j-^> aj ^Jd br 4 iva»Li> a^Ji cu>LLsaj (Pauli) " jl> " <sJLZ^S\ 
c ZSsS M i 4_jL^jT 4j^«_Ji dJULc ^ . !| 5_,U-I ojljlr 



.j,l,ll.J.,j,l,|liyi,lj,l„l,ll,IM^I,H,.l„l,L-l.l,J.I ,l ,ll|j,l,| l|,J,l 




^£ lS^I Jy^l J£^JI c ^ iJU- ^ ajT t uIjULl*, uls- 

I* 

£L~S"» t «u"U^ J,-U^" . >U.x3l J L^J| ^ J_,j_l1 



1^jJjSL--jIjLJ| JjUcj ^iJ| t (Louis Kevran) "ol^i.^ 
(Psi - <W ^ U5"_ oTje cS^Uil i-SLjjjJI cl.L^JL 
of. \ <\VA 4^ ^LiJl OjJLT ^ Jd UJI ^i_*J| cRealite) 

c L*Up ^ ^ t ^Jlj £1. jj| ^ 

. (L'hypothalamus) ^^Vl^VI -uf 

ul 

S** cS^M r — +-I o-l . 0>i t^JLII i^ll ^dl 01 

c^ljLX s^_^J| VJ U, l_* i ^ ( ^_ (> _ v i J tS ^| 4_jLiJ| 

• (Ue) Oj^J^I t(U(A) 0jH _a, : ^-^j, 

^Ji ^ ^ t oj^sa^/l t ^jl^I r jLL^a: L.^ 

<JI U^J, 1 5l_l,L^ iJT ik-l^ ^i^t ( e -) Oj^l 



nv 



«-LLi u^-s, Ji±i, Li^ J^.^. aj! " ol^ ,a..jT" -gli 

l >iA>Jl - jLHS-l ^ ^SUjl. ^ J^J^xH JL^J . UJT c^L^> J, 
Ojij; tjj^ sUkli _^JUU ^^k^ £LjUI ^ 

. £UaJ1 JaJoij J^kj ^L^S- jLj ^1 (Boson W+) 

^Jl (Psytron) dj^^J] ^^U^ol.l^J J| jl>- 
M (Adrian Dobbs) " oL^I" ^1 =M ^1, 

^1 l^LP^^J 4_J_5juJj ,A»|jb-\M 4_^>U. <.4_oUJl JL-U-I 

* *-^a\M v jL^xJl j Li | j&\ £_J& JLJU-I J^_II 

iJ «^L*jl*ll oi* ^ o! t(Koestler) " ^L^S - " LoJU,j 
. \$~Jl> a^J-\ i^U-aJ wJL jC>Jl iijsy. ^iLfljls" ^ jS^I 

jT (Psychon) o _j5L_Jl 

J-vfT^i — *jLJ| (Mindons) : a_JL5^ 4__~J^_*J| ^1 l. 
(A. Firsof) ^L^JLi. (Mind=JJU) : ^j_lsC;l 

^ ^. Lsi .^j S^JLj^ ^pUj 

tj-^ j-* J-*^ < Sr<>-l- c; 'U^ij a^oJLp- i."-tt -a -lU.^/. j 



<k^l_j, lur iSL^i- £UjJIj ^^^Jl jLfrJLl jUol ^ ^ . aJ 
i—x^s- J-*-*j t Sljjsxj. (Mindons) iJLi*- c^Ijl^- j ^ iiij^ ie-j^>^ 

11 . 11 

^ <>* ^Jj— J^>JI ^ ^ Uj L. ^ c^^JI 

^ss-lj . I**. ^l^Jl J^~j t dJUi ^ Us" e jL»j ^>^. l^ul 

0L V u^j-^-l (J'ai vecu 15 Milliards d'annees) : ^_AJ>^ 

• "ojjLi 
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1- TED SERIOS -THOUGHT PHOTOGRAPHER 

Mediums, Mystics, The Occult. Milbourne Christopher. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, N.Y. 1975. 

Balancing a Polaroid Land camera on his knee, as he sat fac- 
ing its lens on June jo, 1962, Ted Serios squeezed the shutter 
release. The Wink light flashed; the shutter clicked. He passed 
the camera to one of the onlookers in the living room of the Wil- 
mette, Illinois, house. Seconds later a print emerged from the 
camera— a hazy oblique view of a building fifteen miles away! 

David Techter, president of the Illinois Society for Psychic 
Research, recognized the facade immediately. It was that of the 
Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago; he worked there as 
a paleontologist. Pauline Oehler, vice-president of the society, 
owned the camera, and she had purchased the film. Serios had 
.not loaded the camera, nor had he touched the print. 

When Curtis Fuller, publisher of Fate magazine, a monthly 
that features "true reports on the strange and unknown," saw this 
remarkable photograph and others -Serios had snapped that were 
equally inexplicable, he wrote the Polaroid Corporation, asking 
for a possible explanation. 

Vice-president Stanford Calderwood replied that an inge- 
nious person by "a long and complicated procedure" could doc- 
tor the film, if he had access to it in advance, or that something 
might be inserted "in front of or behind the lens." 

Mrs. Oehler's article in the December 1962 issue of Fate 
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stressed that before the test Serios had not handled either the 
film or the camera nor had he attached a supplementary lens. 

Serios, a Roman Catholic, merely gripped a rosary in his 
right hand as he steadied the camera and pressed a short card- 
board cylinder, which he held with his left thumb and forefinger, 
against the lens. He did this, he explained, so that his fingers 
would not accidentally cover the lens as the shutter clicked. The 
cylinder was examined both before and after the amazing photo- 
graphs were taken. Without leaving the Midwest, Serios had 
photographed the Capitol and the Pentagon in Washington und a 
building halfway around the world — the Red Fort in Delhi, 
India. 

Here, Mrs. Oehler pointed out, was a repeatable experiment 
that might validate one of the elusive phases of extrasensory per- 
ception. She hoped an organization with more money and better 
testing facilities than the Illinois Society for Psychic Research 
would probe this phenomena. 

More than a year passed before Jule Eisenbud, associate 
clinical professor of psychiatry at the University of Colorado 
Medical School and a member of the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, began an extensive investigation. He had to foot 
the bill for the research himself. Funds were available for efforts 
to prove there was a life after death and to study telepathy and 
clairvoyance, but the major research centers drew the line at giv- 
ing grants to sponsor tests on a man who claimed he photo- 
graphed his thoughts. 

The story of psychic photography is an old one filled with 
credulity and eventual disillusionment. Framed on the walls of 
many Victorian homes were eerie portraits of mothers with the 
misty faces of their deceased children hovering over their heads 
and of bearded men with their dead and, to some extent, trans- 
parent wives. The most curious of these early spirit photographs 
portrayed Abraham Lincoln's grim-feced widow, Mary, being 
consoled by the assassinated President. 

The inventor of spirit photography said he discovered the 
process by accident in 1862. William H. Mumler, chief engraver 
for Bigelow, Kennard & Company, a Boston jewelry firm, took 
what he thought was a self-portrait in a friend's studio. The fig- 
ure of a young woman materialized beside him on the plate. 
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Mumler recognized her immediately; she was a dead cousin. 
Mumler showed the weird photograph to a spiritualist. This man 
wondered if a spirit would appear if he had Mumler take his pic- 
ture. One did; and soon Mumler had more customers than he 
could take care of. When the demand for his five-dollar photo- 
graphs mounted, he raised the price to ten. 

If a client paid more, famous personages of the past would 
materialize. William Cornell Jewett, a fervent crusader for peace 
during the American Civil War years, was photographed with 
John Adams, Daniel Webster, and Andrew Jackson. These dis- 
tinguished men supported his cause-, Jewett proclaimed. Henry 
Clay and Stephen A. Douglas also appeared in shadowy form 
with him. Only George Washington, of all the spirits Jewett 
requested, refused to show himself even momentarily in front of 
Mumler's camera, though Jewett had offered fifty dollars for a 
single print. 

P. T. Barnum told of the Jewett episode in his book, Hum- 
bugs of the World, published in London in 1866. Several photo- 
graphs of Jewett and his spirit supporters were on display in Bar- 
num's American Museum. in New York City, including one with 
Henry Clay and another with Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Mumler's popularity waned in Boston when someone dis- 
covered that a "spirit" in one of his remarkable pictures was still 
alive. A second disclosure of a living ghost practically ruined his 
business. In 1868 Mumler moved to New York City, where he 
made sure only the dead manifested themselves on his plates. 
Despite criticism from Barnum and other skeptics, he prospered 
there until a reporter accused him of fraud. 

Arrested by order of the mayor, the by-then famous spirit 
photographer stood trial. No evidence was admitted from Boston, 
and the prosecutor was not allowed to bring Mumler's photo- 
graphic equipment into court. Photographers, however, demon- 
strated how the glass plates used in a camera could be prepared. 
With an image of a "ghost" already on the plate, a second expo- 
sure was made of the customer. 

Other photographers testified for the defense. They said 
they had examined Mumler's camera, plates, and chemicals, and 
could find no traces of trickery. 

John Worth Edmonds, Mumler's most ardent supporter and 
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the city's most prominent spiritualist, made an impressive ap- 
pearance on the stand. A former state supreme court judge, he 
recalled how the spirit of a man who had killed himself had once 
materialized in court before the judge, who alone could see and 
hear him. At the spirit's urging, the judge had asked questions of 
a witness, provoking answers so startling that the judge reached a 
decision contrary to the one he had been contemplating. 

Barnum, testifying for the prosecution, told of the cheats he 
had unmasked in his recent book. Mumler's attorney, attempting 
to discredit the showman, said his testimony was just another of 
his famous humbugs. If the facts were as Barnum stated, then 
contrary to the "great precept," there was no "honor among 
thieves." 

While the trial gave the public an insight into the methods 
used by charlatans who claimed psychic powers, the prosecution 
failed to present a real case against Mumler. The presiding judge 
in his summation declared, "I may be convinced there may have 
been trickery and deception practiced by the prisoner," but no 
real evidence had been offered in court to prove it. He ordered 
the prisoner released. 

Personal Experiences of William H. Mumler in Spirit Pho- 
tography, published in Boston in 1875, includes some of the 
quaint pictures accepted by the credulous of the time. The year it 
was published in the United States, Edouard Buguet, a French 
photographer, was arrested in Paris. He like his American prede- 
cessor seemingly coaxed the famous dead to return and pose 
with the living. 

During a brief stay in London in 1874, Buguet had delighted 
British spiritualists with the pictures he took at 33 Baker Street. 
The specters included Charles Dickens, who during his lifetime 
had been critical of the famous spiritualist D. D. Home and other 
psychics. The Reverend William Stainton Moses became one of 
Buguet's patrons; Moses, a master at the University College 
School, gave private seances himself. When Buguet returned to 
Paris, Moses's spirit appeared on one of the Frenchman's photo- 
graphic plates. This did not disturb Moses as much as one would 
think. The British medium said that at the time the picture was 
taken, he had been entranced across the channel. 

The police raided Buguet's Paris studio in the spring of 1875 
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and confiscated his unusual paraphernalia. Included in the haul 
was a headless mannequin and the heads, wigs, whiskers, eye- 
glasses, gowns, and suits needed to convert it into an assortment 
of images. 

Buguet confessed on the stand that he employed these props 
in the double exposures he passed off to his customers as spirit 
photographs. Earlier he hud used live models, but as the risk of 
detection and exposure increased, he switched to the dummy. If 
he had a portrait to work frnm, his task was simpler. This did not 
really matter, however, since his patrons oniy saw what they 
wanted to see in his picturrs. 

This was evident in the transcript of the trial issued by 
Marina Leymarie, whose husband, the editor of Revue Spirit e, a 
spiritualistic paper, was codefendant. An art dealer named Des- 
senon swore his dead wife appeared with him in a Buguet photo- 
graph; their children and his wife's cousin could testify to that. 
No, none of the ridiculous false heads bore any resemblance to 
her. 

Questioned about this. Buguet said that he had never seen a 
portrait of Madame Dessenon; if the ghost looked like her, it was 
by "pure chance." Various sitters believed the same misty photo- 
graph represented totally different people. A police official made 
this point clear. Buguet had shown him the photograph of a 
woman which had been accepted as the sister of one patron, the 
mother of another, and the friend of a third. 

Pierre Gaeton Leymarie, the codefendant. had read about 
Mumler's success in the United States. After suggesting that 
Buguet should cash in on the technique in Europe, Leymarie 
had sent many people to the studio and had written enthusi- 
astically about the spirit photographs in his publication. Buguet 
and Leymarie were found guilty; they received identical sen- 
tences: a year in jail and a fine of five hundred francs. 

Frederick A. Hudson introduced spirit photography to Brit- 
ain in 1872. He varied his methods through the years. Though 
frequently caught practicing deception, he was never arrested. 
Hudson at one time used a trick camera, made by a craftsman 
who sold conjuring apparatus. Harry Price described how the 
camera worked in his book. Confessions of a Ghost-Hunter, pub- 
lished in London in 1936. When, the plate slide was inserted, this 
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action brought the paper positive of the "ghost" up against the 
sensitive plate. When the shutter bulb was pressed, this image 
and the picture of the sitter were captured on the plate. Thus a 
single exposure on this plate carried both images. 

Price explained numerous other ways spirit photographs 
might be taken. He had seen a small box, which could be con- 
cealed in the curled fingers of one hand, containing a tiny bulb, a 
small battery, and a miniature positive transparency. When the 
hand palming the box touched a sensitive plate, a slight pressure 
caused the bulb to light, and the image on the film was trans- 
ferred to the plate. 

Even more ingenious was the system devised by C. P. Mac- 
Carthy, a Sheffield (England) investigator of psychic phenom- 
ena. To prove that even the most alert researcher could be de- 
ceived, he gave a demonstration in London. "Conditions were 
imposed which appeared to make faking impossible," the July 4, 
1935, issue of Light, the. British spiritualists' weekly periodical, 
reported. 

A photographer supplied an unprepared camera and plate 
slide. A committee purchased the plates. MacCarthy was 
searched; handcuffs were locked on his wrists. Still, five specters 
appeared on as many plates. Three sitters identified three of the 
spirits as people they once had known. 

These likenesses had been projected by ultraviolet rays from 
a gadget fastened under one of MacCarthy's fingers. As he 
pointed to each plate, he beamed the images a distance of ap- 
proximately eighteen inches. This miniature projector had not 
been found when the committee searched his body, nor had they 
suspected such a device could be used. 

Jule Eisenbud, the Denver psychiatrist-parapsychologist, 
who told about his study of modern thought pictures in The 
World of Ted Serios: "Thoughtographic" Studies of an Extraor- 
dinary Mind, had read some of the books about spirit photo- 
graphy. There had been fraud, he noted, but many distinguished 
witnesses vouched for the phenomena. 

Eisenbud labeled Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's book The Case 
for Spirit Photography, "a real thriller." He cautioned readers 
not to consult the works of Gustave Geley, Charles Richet, and 
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Baron Schrenck-Notzing until they had cleared their minds of 
"cant." Even if this could be done, I doubt that many would ac- 
cept the obviously spurious spirit figures that appear in the pho- 
tographs illustrating the baron's Phenomena of Materialization. 

Eisenbud saw Serios at work for the first time in a Chicago 
hotel room. After seven tries with the psychiatrist's Polaroid, the 
forty-three-year-old former bellhop came up with a tilting view 
of the Michigan Boulevard water tower. Eventually he snapped a 
shot of a building that Eisenbud later learned no longer existed. 

Ted had taken a rosary, small change, and keys from a 
trouser pocket before the session began, explaining that metallic 
objects on his person hampered his ability to take psychic pic- 
tures. He chain-smoked, drank a double Scotch, and took a 
shower between photographic attempts. 

Eisenbud was overwhelmed. He slept little that night. He 
wondered why "this clearly remarkable phenomena" had not 
been thoroughly investigated by "responsible" scientists. He 
' recalled the papers he had contributed to professional journals 
endeavoring to show that everyone "had latent capacities to do 
unconsciously essentially what Ted was doing. 

A week or so later, Serios flew to Denver, at Eisenbud's invi- 
tation and expense, to undergo a series of tests. He had been 
drinking heavily on the plane; he continued to down immense 
quantities of liquor and beer during his stay. Often he was late; 
sometimes he left the city; and at least once, the psychiatrist said, 
his "medical photographer," as he identified Serios, was jailed 
for disturbing the peace. 

Eisenbud's professional and academic associates were as 
perplexed by Serios's thought pictures as he had been. Even 
when it was learned that some were fuzzy duplicates of portions 
of photographs that had been published in magazines, Eisenbud 
did not become disenchanted. The vital question, he insisted, 
was how did the images get on the Polaroid film? 

I read the psychiatrist's book carefully in the summer of 
1967. His descriptions of Ted handling the tube as he pressed it 
to the camera lens indicated to me, if not to the author, that some- 
thing must have been loaded into it before each psychic photo- 
graph was snapped, then palmed away as the cylinder was tossed 
aside or passed for examination. The first clue I had to what this 
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certain something might be came when I rummaged through an 
old cardboard box and found a souvenir of Washington, D.C., I 
had stored there many years before. 

Attached to a key chain was an optical toy; when put to one 
eye and held to the light, it revealed a view of the Capitol. A few 
minutes later I pressed this toy to the lens of my Polaroid camera 
and took a picture. The first print was disappointing, but thirty 
minutes later, after experimentation, I produced an image like 
those of Serios. 

I phoned Charles Reynolds, a knowledgeable photographer 
and a fellow member of the Society of American Magicians. He 
said he and a team from Popular Photography had been in Col- 
orado investigating Serios. After observing Ted in action, Reyn- 
olds and his friends had devised a gadget similar to mine; the 
report on Serios would appear in the October issue of the maga- 
zine. 

That was in August 1967. Later at lunch, Reynolds told me 
about his weekend in Denver. The visit had been carefully 
planned. Realizing that he and David B. Eisendrath, Jr., another 
noted photographer, might be distracted as they took pictures, 
•Reynolds had arranged for Persi Diaconis, a skillful sleight-ot 
hand performer, to keep a constant watch on Ted's fingers. 

In the studios of KOA-TV, Serios had attempted to produce 
images on the marked Polaroid film supplied, by the investiga- 
tors. He prepared for the encounter by drinking a great quantity 
of beer. Though he tried to concentrate on photographs which at 
Eisenbud's suggestion had been sealed in opaque envelopes by 
the team earlier, he did not succeed in imprinting any image of 
these, or of distant buildings, on the dozens of prints made in the 
studio. 

The next day Eisenbud ran a film of a Denver TV show on 
which Ted had performed a remarkable feat. He held a card- 
board cylinder in his hand, pressed it firmly against a TV camera 
lens, and bizarre shadowy images appeared. 

Later that afternoon in the psychiatrist's living room, Serios 
tried again with the Polaroid. After many failures, he made a sus- 
picious move which both Reynolds and Diaconis, the sleight-of- 
hand specialist, observed. Once more he pressed the cardboard 
tube to the camera lens. Once more Reynolds squeezed the shut- 
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ter release. As Serios dropped his hand holding the cylinder to his 
side, Diaconis reached for it. Ted backed away, and Eisenbud 
blocked Diaconis. By then Serios had crammed the tube into his 
trouser pocket. When Eisenbud asked for it, Ted pulled it out 
and gave it to him. The cylinder was empty. Had Serios loaded 
something into the tube? Did he leave it in his pocket when he 
passed the cylinder to the psychiatrist? The photograph made 
just before the magician reached for the tube was what Eisenbud 
called a "blackie." A solid object held inside a paper tube (by 
pressure of the thumb and forefinger outside) would block the 
light and produce a black picture. 

A two-page report on the "Man Who Thinks Pictures" in the 
September 22, 1967, issue of Life did not mention that Serios had 
put a tube over the camera lens when the "thoughtographic" il- 
lustrations were made. Nor could the cylinder be seen in the 
photograph of Ted, one eye shut and the other open wide, as he 
glared toward the Polaroid. Paul Welch, the writer, had known 
Serios for four years. He had heard him talk about the possibility 
of getting pictures of secret Soviet missile sites with his strange 
talent. This never occurred. "He drank a lot and cried a lot," 
Welch said, "and couldn't hold a job, missed appointments and 
disappeared for weeks." As to whether the "thpughtographs" 
were legitimate or produced by a trick, Welch said "I just plain 
don't know." But it made a good story for Life. 

By contrast, the October issue of Popular Photography ran 
lengthy articles by Reynolds and Eisendrath telling in detail of 
their experiences with Serios. Their research established that 
the Polaroid film had not been doctored. They centered their at- 
tention on the tube Ted pressed against tne lens. By following an 
accompanying diagram, readers could construct a device with a 
small lens and a miniature transparency that would fit into a 
tube. With this they themselves could take thought pictures. 

That month I attended the lecture Dr. Eisenbud gave for the 
American Society for Psychical Research in New York. Dapper, 
slender, with wavy graying hair, he left no doubt about his belief 
in the Serios phenomena. Enlargements of several "thought- 
ographs" gave him the opportunity to point out their peculiar- 
ities—the odd angles of buildings, the objects that might be a 
lobster or an old airplane, depending upon the viewer's interpre- 
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tatibn. Eisenbud stated emphatically that Ted was not a trickster; 
no trickster, he said, could repeat the same feat so many times 
without being detected. 

When comments were invited from the audience, I said I 
knew magicians who had performed the same trick for years 
without other conjurers learning their precise methods. Eisen- 
bud questioned my authority. Gerald L- Kaufman, a vice- 
president of the American Society for Psychical Research and a 
member of the Society of American Magicians, stood up and 
briefly told of my background. 

After the lecture 1 met Dr. Eisenbud. He said a new series of 
tests was being run on Serios in Denver. As yet, Ted had not 
produced pictures under close observation, but as soon as this 
passive streak passed, the psychiatrist would phone me; then I 
could come to Colorado and watch the experiments myself. The 
following day Eisenbud called; we talked for more than an hour 
on the telephone. Again he promised to inform me as soon as Ted 
began to produce images. 

I also saw Eisenbud and Serios on the NBC-TV "Today" 
show. Host Hugh Downs asked Serios to give a demonstration. 
He was not in the mood. Another guest on the panel, James 
Randi, the magician, startled Eisenbud, Serios, and Downs by- 
taking a tube that Downs had examined, holding it to the lens of 
a studio camera, and producing shapes and patterns of the sort 
Serios had materialized on a local program in Denver. There was 
nothing psychic about this, Randi asserted; it was a trick. Serios 
looked uncomfortable. Eisenbud frowned. 

I did not see the psychiatrist again until July 16, 1970, when 
I joined him for lunch at the Stanhope Hotel in New York City. 
He hadn't telephoned me earlier, he said, because during the in- 
terim Serios had been unable to imprint his thoughts on film. 
Some "whities" (all white prints) and "blackies" (all black) but 
no images. I asked Eisenbud if lie still believed in the Serios's 
power. The psychiatrist coughed several times and had difficulty 
answering. He drank some water, then assured me he had not 
changed his. mind. He was positive ••Serios had a highly devel- 
oped ESP talent. He said William Edward Cox, Jr., who works 
with Dr. Rhine in Durham, North Carolina, had tested Ted. Cox 
had an opaque envelope containing a target picture. Serios 
sketched a house and trees and said the house was red. This was 
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correct, but during the. session Ted had projected no images on 
Polaroid film. Cox, a part-time magician, whose letterhead says 
that be presents "Entertaining Programs for all Occasions" and 
"Lectures in Psychical Research and allied topics," is quoted in 
Eisenbud's book on Serios. After he had seen Ted produce 
"blackies," Cox stated: "I say absolutely and unequivocally that 
no lens or microfilm could be hidden in a gismo barrel [Ted's 
tube] under these conditions. No conjuring techniques are re- 
motely conceivable under the conditions." 

It should be noted that Cox more recently has said that Uri 
Geller bent an object and started a watch running in his presence 
without trickery. 

Eisenbud told me he had been investigating psychic photog- 
raphy of another type. He had traveled to Waterville, Maine, to 
meet the Veilleux family. They produced curious birdlike mark- 
ings on prints. Though there were ghostlike figures on the photo- 
graphs they had mailed to him, they never caused similar 
specters to materialize while he was present 

They also had taken photographs of tombstones, and myste- 
rious leaflike patterns appeared on the prints. The family first 
communicated with the unknown by means of a Ouija board. . 
Then they heard raps, which sometimes predicted the future by 
spelling out by the number of knocks the various letters of the 
alphabet. The raps said that Eisenbud would die just five months 
later, on December sixteenth, he informed me. He smiled and 
did not seem disturbed by the ominous prophecy which has 
since proved to be false. 

Another earlier prophecy also went astray. On the dust 
jacket of Eisenbud's book about Serios, "JohnBeloff, Ph. D., Lec- 
turer in Psychology, Edinburgh University, author of The Exis- 
tence of the Mind," is quoted: "likely to prove the most remark- 
able paranormal phenomenon of our time." 

The prediction was made, of course, before para- 
psychologists learned that they, too, could take pictures, Serios 
style, with the aid of an optical gadget concealed inside a card- 
board tube. Shortly after this revelation appeared in print, Ted 
seemed to lose the psychic ability to project his thoughts. Like a 
Polaroid print that has not been coated with fixative, he soon 
faded from view. 
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En un arueulo publicado en 1970 en Psychic, «Pho 
tography by the Mind*, Rogo ensalza los controles del 
laboratorio de Jule Einsenbud, psicoanalista que demos- 
tr6 la facultad de Ted Serios para proyectar pensamien- 
tos en pelfcula Polaroid. «Tecl Serio* — escribe Rogo— 
representa el primer caso de fotografla pslquica con el 
que se enfrentan los pasapstc6logos en varies alios.* 
Rogo lamenta que la facultad de Serios <cparece habers'e 
deteriorado», pero evita cuidadosamente cualquier men- 
d6n a la famosa exposicion Popular Photography (oc- 
tubre 1967) y a la facilidad con que Ted pudo haber 
cometido fraude con un artilugio dptico que manipulaba 
a inerced de su «gismo>. Gisi todo el mundo (excepto 
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Rogo y el Dr. Eisenbud) actualmente opina que Ted 
deJ6 de realizar fotograffas de ideas tan s6lo porque 
tres magos descubrieron el sencillo me'todo que^estaba 
empleando, y el pobre Ted ha sido incapaz de volver 
a dtscuirir otro me'todo mejor. 

£n un artfculo mis reciente publicado en New Rea- 
lities (nuevo nombre de la revista Psychic), Rogo co- 
menta informes sobre imagenes de la Virgen que san- 
gran por las p almas de las manos o detraman ligrimas 
humanas. ^Alberga Rogo alguna duda sobre la realidad 
de estos fenomenos paranormales? No. Su unico pro- 
blema consiste en decidir si la sangre y las lagrimas 
(nunca sudor, aparentemente las imageries de Maria 
no transpiran) son milagros cristianos o una forma de 
brujeria. 

Y en el ultimo numero de Fate...; pero debo ahorrar 
al lector mas disertaciones sobre los entusiasmos adoles- 
centes de Rogo. Mi opinion es que su busqueda de 
fantasmas esta* mas cerca de las preocupaciones de los 
ma's conocidos parapsicdlogos de hoy que de los es- 
casos experimentos saneados, poco espectaculares, y alta- 
mente dudosos que el cita en ,su articulo. 

Anexo 

Bscribi este artfculo como replica a «The Case for 
Parapsychology* de D. Scott Rogo, publicado en el 
mismo numero de Humanist. La carta de Rogo sobre 
mi artfculo aparecid en el numero correspondiente a 
enero/febrero de 1978: 

No deseo responder a «A Skeptic's View of Parapsychology* 
de Martin Gardner, replica a mi artfculo «The Case for Parapsi- 
chology», que apareci6 en el mismo numero. La mayorfa de sus 
argumentos no necesitan refutacion alguna. De hecho, no son mas 
que argumentos ad bominem. 'En liigar de discutir los puntos que 
yo defiendo, Mr. Gardner intenta atacar a algunos de lbs inves- 
tigadores que yo menciono y no se refiere a su trabajo. Sin em- 
bargo, me gustarfa corregir algunos de los errores facticos de 
lor. Gardner, tan solo para que conste. 
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Mr. Gardner afirma que no hice mencidn a la polemica «expo- 
sicion* Popular Photography de Ted Serios en mi articulo, publi- 
cado en Psychic en 1970, sobre fotografia psiquica. Como cues- 
ti6n de hecho, comente* este asunto bastante abiertamente en 
mi articulo (Psychic, abril 1970, p. 42)... En segundo lugar, 
Mr. Gardner tambi&i afirma que tan solo el Dr. Jule Eisenbud 
y yo parecemos considerar seriamente la obra de Serios. Esto, 
con franqueza, no es cierto. Esta investigacion continiia gozando 
de la elevada consideracion de muchos parapsicologos. 

Por ultimo, en mi articulo pretendia hacer una «defensa de la 
parapsicologia». Mr. Gardner unicamente trata de formular una 
«acusaci6n contra Rogo» por via de replica. Y lo hace criticando 
algunas de mis publicaciones anteriores. Sobrepasa mi alcance lo 
que esto tenga que ver con el valor cientifico de la parapsico- 
logia. Sin embargo, admito libremente haber investigado y escrito 
sobre encantamientos, experiencias extracorp6reas, milagros reli- 
giosos, y jmuchas otras cosas aun peores! He hecho todo eso 
porque he llegado a la conclusidn de que estos son fen6menos 
que debemos estudiar seriamente. Me sorprende que Mr. Gard- 
ner me critique de hecho tan s61o por mi buen sentido al man- 
tener una mentalidad ahierta sobre muchas materias. No voy a 
hacer ninguna defensa de esto. Me apena de verdad que Mr. Gard- 
ner me critique de hecho tan s61o por mi buen sentido al man- 
tener una mentalidad abierta sobre muchas materias. No voy a 
hacer ninguna defensa de esto. Me apena de verdad que Mr. Gard- 
ner opine que mantener una mentalidad abierta resulta vergon- 
zoso para un cientifico. 

D. Scorr Rogo 

Mi contestacion fue: 

Mr. Rogo tiene raz6n en lo que se refiere al primero de mis 
dos «errores». Es cierto que hizo mencidn a Popular Photography 
en su articulo de Psychic sobre la ideografla. Habia dos frases 
sobre el tema, que a continuaci6n cito completas: 

«Dos fotografos, C. Reynolds y D. G. Eisendrath, presentaion 
^Popular Photography la prueba de que eran capaces. jde falsifi- 
car ideograffas bajo la supervisi6n de Eisenbud. Sin embargo, 
no fueron capaces de reproducir los efectos obtenidos por Serios.* 

Esto es tan imprecise que se pasa ripidamente sobre ello en 
un largo articulo y me habia olvidado que Rogo lo mencionaba. Pa- 
semos ahora a examiner tres tarrores que Rogo consiguid agru- 
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pot en sus dos frases. Primero, uno- trivial: la inidal central dc 
David Eisendtath es B. Segundo, estos dos fotdgrafos no falsl- 
ficaron ideograffa alguna bajo la supervisidn de Eiscnbud, nl 
dijeron haberlo hecho. Tercero, postetiotmente reprodujeron con 
precision los efectos obtenidos por Serios. £1 Sorprendente Randi 
realiza hoy dfa el truco de la Polaroid todavla mejot de lo que 
Ted solla hacerlo y bajo condiciones de mayor control. Observese 
tambien que Rogo no menciona el numero (octubre, 1976) en el 
que aparecla la exposici6n. 

Permitanme contar algo sobre este artlculo, que ilustra lo dlfl- 
cil que resulta para los esce*pticos obtener la cooperaddn de in- 
vestigadores psfquicos cuando investigan a alguien como Serios. 
Cuando Reynols y Eiscndrath salicron de Nueva York para reu- 
nirse con Ted en Colorado, comet! la esttipida equivocad6n de 
menciohar, en una carta dirigida al Dr. J. B. Rhine, que tres de 
mis amigos estaban organizando una sesidn con Ted. (La tercera 
persona era el estadlstico Persi Diaconis. Tanto Reynolds como 
Eisendtath son magos expertos.) Rhine envid al instante una 
copia de mi carta por correo urgente al Dr. Eisenbud, avisandole 
de que estos tres hombres que iban a ir a verle poselan conoci- 
mientos de magia. Asi pues, cuando llegaron, se encontraron con 
ml carta, situation que casi ech6 por tierra la reunidn. 

Dicha reunion se celebrd, pero, por supuesto, Ted estaba alerta. 
Se realizaron- cientos de disparos sin una sola ideograffa. Por ul- 
timo, al termfno de la ultima sesi6n, Reynolds y Diaconis (Eisen- 
dtath habfa regresado ya a Nueva York), cada uno por separado, 
vieron que Ted parecia tenet algo dentro de la mano y pasarselo 
de una mano a otra de una manera muy familiar para los magos. 
Una vez que se realizd un disparo (sin resultados), Diaconis pre- 
guntd a continuation si podia examiner el «gismo». (El «gismo» 
de Ted era un cilindro de papel negro que siempre tenia colocado 
delante del objetivo de la camara.) Ted pregunttf por que", retro- 
cedi6, e introdujo el «gismo» en su bolso. Luego lo sacd y se lo 
dio al Dr. Eisenbud. 

El Dr. Eisenbud habla dicho muchas veces que el «giamo» 
podia examinarlo quien lo deseara en cualquier momento. Al 
llegar el momento, sin embargo, Ted se mostn5 enfadado, y el 
Dr. Eisenbud reptenclid a Diaconis por haber "trastornado al 
«pslquico». El Dr. Eisenbud podia haber dicho: «Ted, nuestros 
invitados piensan que tenlas algo oculto en la mano y ahora lo 
has introducido en tu bolsillo. ^Podemos examinar el bolsillo?» 

Pero el Dr. Eisenbud no dijo tal cosa, y Ted se neg6 a ser 
exarninado, por lo que la reunion de dos dlas terming sin la 
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produccidn de una sola ideograffa. El. Dr. Eisenbud invoc6 cl 
consabido Punto 22: el esceptico habfa distrafdo a Ted; de 
hecho, posteriormente dijo a Reynolds que aquella visita habfa 
trastornado al investigador psfquico para cincuenta anos. 

Mi segundo error, segun dice Rogo, es mi afirmaci6n de que 
«casi todo el mundo* esta" actualmente de acuerdo en que Ted 
ha dejado de hacer ideografTas porque su modus operandi fue 
descubierto. Cuando Rogo afirma por el contrario que. «muchos 
parapsic61ogos» consideran todavia abierto el caso Serios, supongo 
que querri decir que todavla treen que lo mis probable es que 
Ted gozara antano del genuino poder de fijar su mirada en una 
catnara Polaroid e implantar sobre su pelkula una replica exacta 
de una fotograffa que habfa visto anos atrds en National Geo- 
graphic. 

Estarfa muy agradecido a Rogo si respaldara esta afirmaci6n 
enumerando los nombres de destacados parapsicdlogos que toda- 
vla piensen asf, ademas, desde luego, de el mismo y el Dr. Eisen- 
bud. Las unicas personas de esta opinion que yo conozco son Jan 
Ehrenwald, Thelma Moss y Stanley Krippner, pero quizas haya 
otras. Rogo debe consultar con esas «otras» primero, pienso yo, 
antes de hablar de ellas. Serla especialmente interesante saber lo 
que piensa Rhine en la actualidad. 

A juzgar por la ultima frase de Rogo, resulta evidente una 
"vez ma's lo poco que comprende el m£todo cientlfico. Desde luego, 
un cientlfico debe tener una mentalidad abierta, pero hay grados 
de probahilidad en torno a la Importancia de diversas investfga- 
dones. Por ejemplo, hay que tener una mentalidad abierta en 
torno a la realidad de las hadas. Despues de todo, Conan Doyle 
escribio un libro entero sobre ellas, lleno de excelentes fotograffas. 
El fendmeno de captar espfritus enj>elfcula, ^sugiere la realidad 
de estos hasta el punto de interesar al gobierno por la flnancia- 
ci6n de su investfgacidn? La incapacidad de Rogo para distinguir 
grados de credlbiiidad, a" lo largo del espectro que va desde la 
ciencia serla hasta Ted Serios, es lo que hace que sus sensacio- 
nalistas libros resulten tan irrisoriamente sin importancia. 

Martin Gardner 

Ahora, en. 1980, debo aceptar que Rogo acertaba en 
un punto: la fe en la autenticidad de la ideografla de 
Ted Serios ha persistido entre muchos destacados pa- 
rapsic61ogos mas tiempo del que yo habfa considerado 
posible. A aquellos que menciond en mi carta como de- 

\r\ 
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fensores de que Ted no era un charlatan, debo anadir 
los nombres de Gertrude Schmeidler y Charles Tart. 
Cuando, en un intercambfo de correspondence con 
Schmeidler, tuve ocasitfn de preguntarla por Ted, me 
respondio: «Mi impresi6n de Serios es que no tiene el 
talento suficiente para embaucar a Jule Eisenbud, ni 
bebido ni sobrio, y yo conffo en Jule. Y le respeto. Y lo 
mismo opina Patt, que ha trabajado tambien con Serios, 
y ha obtenido resultados afirmativos.» Tart, en conver- 
saciones con dos de mis amigos, ha defendido repetidas 
veces la solidez de los controles a los que Eisenbud 
sometia a Ted. 

En lo que respecta a Rogo, continua vendiendo dis- 
parates. Una de sus ultimas monstruosidades, realizada 
en colaboracion con Raymond Bayles, es un libro ti- 
tulado V'hone Calls from the Dead (Llamadas telefonicas 
de los muertos), Prentice-Hal, 1979. Es un inforrne 
que relata conversaciones con almas descarnadas a traves 
del telefono y otros artilugios electrdnicos. « jHemos 
tropezado con un metodo totalmente nuevo de comu- 
nicacion psfquica! », exclama Rogo. 

Desde luego que si. Y £1 y Bayles han dado con 
una treta totalmente nueva para desconcertar ignorantes. 
Rogo, por si ustedes no lo saben, fue concertista de 6boe. 
Deberfa dedicarse a soplar su oboe y dejar de intentar 
soplar las mentes de sus lectores. 

No se cual seriS la opinidn definitiva de Rhine sobre 
Serios. La ultima carta que yo le envie* (antes mencio- 
nada) la escribi en un momento en que esperaba hacer 
la recensi6n del libro de Eisenbud para Scientific Ame- 
rican, recensi6n que no llegue" a escribir. He aqul mi 
carta a Rhine, con fecha del 28 de mayo de 1967: 

Aurique ostentamos posturas opuestas en lo que se refiere a 
nuestra actitud frente a la PES, cspero que no le importe que 
vuclva a escribirle por una cuestidn de mutuo interes. Usted recor- 
dari nuestra correspondencia de hace unos anos en torno a Pat 
Marquis, el muchacho de los ojos con rayos X. Usted me ayud6 
a desbaratar el artkulo que Life public6 sobre el, y me cont6 
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coaas sobre las pruebas a que le someti6, de todo lo cual hice 
buen uso en mi attfculo de Science sobrc la PDO. Al menos. 
podemos estar de acuerdo, desde nuestros puntos de vista respec- 
thros, que es bueno desenmascarar lo que consideremos un fraude 
evldente. 

Ahora le escribo porque Scientific American me ha pedido que 
hag* una larga recension dd recicntc libto de Eisenbud The 
World of Ted Serios (El mundo de Ted Series). Mis amigos ma- 
got (eatre ellos d fotografo David Eisendrath, a quicn usted co- 
noce) y yo hemos discutiido muchos metodos sencillos que Ted 
ha podido utilizar para obtener sus rcsultados, ninguno de los 
cuales queda descartado tras una minudosa lectuta dd ridlculo 
libto de Eisenbud. Actualmente estamos tratando de articular al* 
gunas pruebas, a las que uno o mas de nosotros podriamos pre- 
sentarnos como observadores, aunque yo dudo mucho • que Ted 
este" dispuesto a actual si sospecha de la presencia de algun ob- 
servador competence. Se me ocurre que quizas usted haya escrito 
algo sobre Ted Serios, que podrfa enviarme; o, si no, quizes dis- 
ponga de alguna informadon sobre d que no le importe compar- 
tir. Quiero afiadir que cualquier cosa que usted me diga quedarfi 
en d ma's estricto terreno confidencial, a menos que usted me 
conceda autorizacion de manera explfdta para dtarle como fuente. 
Asf pues, si desea expresar su opinidn personal sobre Ted, o 
sobre Eisenbud, le ruego ihdlque en su carta si puedo o no 
dtarle en mi recension. 

Para terminer, si carece de iriformaddn de primera mano sobre 
Serios, quizas conozca a alguien (dd lado esceptico) que posea 
est informadon, y a quien yo pudiera escribir. 

Martin Gardner 

Como Rhine me dio permiso para dtarle unicamen- 
te si citaba su carta completa, en la pagina siguiente 
aparece una copia de esta. Observese que Rhine se 
muestra demasiado cauteloso a la hora de dar su opi- 
nion sobre Ted, pero expresa su elevada consideracidn 
bacia Eisenbud. Desde luego, resulta imposible con- 
siderar a Serios como un fraude y al mismo tiempo 
alabar a Eisenbud por su «habilidad» en el campo de 
la investigaci6n psfquica. Si Ted utilizaba un artilugio 
optico secreto — y la evidencia de que asi lo hada re- 
sulta abrumadora — Eisenbud es tan crddulo y autoem- 
baucador como Conan Doyle. 
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FRNM 

Foundation for Research on tbr Nature of Man 

THE INSTITUTE FOR PARAPSYCHOLOGY 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY PRESS 

BOX 6847, COLLEGE STATION 
■ DURHAM. N. C. 27706 

30 de mayo de 1967 

Mr. Martin Gardner 
10 Euclid Avenue 
Hastings-on-Hudson 
New York 10706 

Estimado Mr. Gardner: 

No he escrito nada sobre Ted Serios ni le he visto nunc*. 

Conozco al Dr. Jule Eisenbud desde hace mas de veinte anos. 
No siempre es tamos de acuerdo, y no quiero predpitarme en 
llegar a una postura concluyente en lo que concierne a su libra 
sobre Ted; sin embargo, admiro enormemente al Dr. Eisenbud 
por la paciencia, el animo y la habilidad con que ha llevado a 
cabo esta investigaci6n de Serios. Su gran sacrificio y esfuerzo 
han aportado a las ciencias un nuevo desaflo — lo que se su- 
pone bien recibido por los cientfficos. Contemplar^ cautdosa- 
mente posteriores desarrollos, desde luego, pero con el mas ar- 
diente inter es. 

Como siempre, usted parece estar prejuzgando estos nuevos 
desarrollos. The Scientific American debe tener miedo del tema 
para asignar la recensi6n a un detractor profesional. 

Naturalmente, usted no deseari citar literalmente lo aquf 
escrito, y yo querrfa que no se refiriera a ml en relacion con 
este asunto, a menos que citara mis declaraciones completas. 

Sinceramente suyo, 

J. B. Rhine 
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La esposa de Rhine, Louisa, se mantiene indecisa cuan- 
do trata sobre la polemica en torno a Ted Serios en 
Mind Over Matter (1970) y, brevemente, en Psi: What 
is It? (1975). Esta claro que ella quiere creer. La afir- 
macion de Serios fue «cuidadosa y extensamente inves- 
tigada» por Eisenbud, escribe, quien «in£orm6 de solida 
eyidencia». Pero rodea estos elogios de tanto recono 
cimiento de la posibilidad de iraude, que su conclusion 
final es que la cuestion «sigue abierta y no hay decisi6n 
posible». 
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3- EL PENDULO 

John Spadek 
Trad, du The New Apocrypha. 1973. 



FOTOGRAFIA 
ESPIRITUAL 

Este tema ha sido investi- 
gado por Simeon Edmunds, 
quien cotnenta: 

Aunque ha habido muchos me- 
diums "mentales" de elavadlsima 
Intsgridad, y algunos mediums "fi- 
sicos" a los que nunca pudo sor- 
prenderse en falta. ningun foto- 
grafo profesional de esplritus. en 
ningun nivel, pudo eludir denun- 
cias convincentes sobre su 
deshonestidad. 5 



Parece que esta chifladura 
empez6 en 1862. cuando 
W. H. Mumler. de Boston, 
tomaba un retrato de algu- 
na persona viviente y termi- 
naba entregandole una fo- 
tografla donde la mostraba 
en comparUa de figuras pali- 
das y fantasmales. El truco. 
que tuvo muchos imitado- 
res en Europa y Estados 
Unidos no era mas que la 
doble €fxposici6n. 



En Paris. Edouard Buguet 
pronto empezo a hacer re- 
tratos espirituales de cele- 
bridades y los parientes di- 
funtos de sus muchos clien- 
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tes. Lo sorprendieron en 
1875. y confes6 el fraude. 
Pergeftaba la mayorfa de 
esas imageries fotogranan- 
do recortes de carton, mas- 
caras, etc. Muchos clienfes 
de Buguet insistlan en que 
las fotograffas de ellos eran 
genuinas, aun despues que 
la policia francesa demostro 
que eran falsas. 

Las dudas sobre la obra 
del fotografo de esplritus 
britanico William Hope se 
suscitaron en 1908. cuando 
dos de sus clientes afirma- 
ron que uno de los "extras" 
fantasmales de Hope era un 
pariente cercano. Pese a to- 
do Hope siguid practicando. 
y se las ingeni6 para em- 
baucar a Conan Doyle y va- 
rios investigadores psiqui- 
cos eminentes. Pero fue de- 
senmascarado por diferen- 
tes grupos de investigacidn 
en 1920, 1922 y a principios 
de la decada del '30. Su me- 
todo consistfa en pedir al 
cliente una foto del pariente 
muerto. Hope luego copia- 
ba la imagen en una placa 
que entonces marcaba pero 
no revelaba. Cuando el 
cliente posaba para un re- 
trato, Hope usaba la placa 
marcada. y el resultado era 
la imagen del muerto revo- 
loteando consoladoramente 
alrededor del vivo. 

Una tal Ada Ema Deane 
celebro un Dfa del Armisti- 
cio con una fotografla espi- 
ritual. Muestra ceremonias 
de entrega de laureles. 
mientras arriba el cielo esta 
poblado de diminutas caras 
espirituales. presuntos sol- 
dados. Algunas, sin embar- 
go, resultaron ser fotos de 
estrellas de futbol (vivitas y 
pateando) copiadas de fotos 
periodlsticas. 



El ultimo fotografo espiri- 
tual britanico de cierta fama 
fue un dentista. John 
Myers, cuyo espfritu guia 
(otro pielrroja, Uamado Pie 
Negro) le decfa de ante ma- 
no cual cara espiritual apa- 
recerfa en la foto terminada. 
Myers fue desenmascarado 

en 1932. 

Esta Dreve lista contiene 

la mayor parte de los trucos 
de la fotografla espiritual 
utilizados en el pasado: 

1. Placas trucadas con es- 
plritus expuestos de ante- 

. Cambio de una pelf cula 
preparada por una sin pre- 
parar. 

3. Doble exposition. 

4. Incorporacibn de una 
imagen en la camara o 
lente. 

5. Deslizamiento de una 
diapositiva en la pellcula o 
placa. 

6. Borroneo de la pellcula 
con luz u otra radiacion. 

7. Fondo preparado don- 
de el flesh puede iluminar 
una imagen. 

8. Introducci6n de una 
imagen por un orificio de la 
camara. 

9. Doble impresion con 
dos jnegativos. 



10. Collages, retoques, 
etc. 

11. Uso de pelfcula o fil- 
tros especiales con fondos 
preparados. 

12. Raspaje o re to que de 
negadvos. 

13. Exposici6n prolonga- 
da a luces moviles, etc. 

14. Imaginacion para se- 
leccionar detalles casuales 
del fondo y "ver" fan- 
tasmas. 

La mayor parte de estas 
posibilidades estan enume- 
radas en 1 00 anas de foto- 
grafla espiritual, del 
mayor Tom Patterson 6 . El 
parece creer' que algunas 
fotograffas de esplritus no 
pudieron producirse me- 
diante ninguno de estos me- 
todos, y por lo tanto han de 
ser genuinas. Esto implica 
un exceso de optimismo, 
por dos razones. Primero, 
esos metodos pueden utili- 
zarse habilidosamente, o en 
combinacidn, como para 
evitar que el ojo inexperto 
los detecte. Segundo. la lis- 
ta es solo parcial; existen 
miles de maneras. y se des- 
cubren mas constantemen- 
te, de producir efectos foto- 
graficos extranos. (Recien- 
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temente dos muchachos re- 
vclaron que sus excelentes 
fotograflas de OVNIS. que 
aparentemente habfan en- 
ganado a algunos expertos. 
podfan hacerse pintando el 
OVNI en un panel de vidrio 
y fotografiandolo con el cie- 
lo de fondo.). 

En todo casd. Patterson 
reproduce treinta y seis fo- 
tos que desmienten sus ar- 
gumentos, pues todas pu- 
dieron producirse mediante 
trucos. y varias son fraudes 
probados de personam como 
Mumler. Hope, la seftora 
Dean y Myers. La figura 35 
de Patterson, una doble ex- 
posici6n muy comun. tiene 
la leyenda: "La fotografla 
que ha sido tema de tantas 
controversias no podia ser 
sino una fotografla de espi- 
ritus." En el texto dice: 

Desde el pun to de vista de la 
fotografla normal, la figura 35 es 
claramente una doble axposicion. 
pero desde el punto de vista de las 
posibllldades espirituales (lies cla- 
ramente una manifestacidn 
lUfiranormal, 7 

EXPEDICION POLAROID 
. Por ultimo. Ted Series, el 
hombre con la "inquietante 
habilidad para proyectar 
sus imagenes mentales di- 
rectamente a la pelicula fo- 
tografica", segun sucinta 
petition de principio de la 
cubierta del libro. El libro 
que viene adentro es El 
triundo de Ted Serios. de 
Jule Eisenbud. doctor en 
psiquiatria." El texto de la 
cubierta se explaya luego 
sobre el escepticismo* ini- 
clal del doctor Eisenbud. 

* Escepticismo sobre Serios. pe- 
ro no sobre los fenomenos pslqui- 
cos. pues tiisenbud habla escrito 
muchos artlculos sobre el tema. y 
un libro. El uso de la hipdtesls tie 
la telepatia en psicoterapia. 
1952. 
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que fue rapidamente desba- 
ratado por las primeras ima- 
genes de Serios. 

Las sesiones descriptas 
por Eisenbud se eelebraron 
principalmente en el living 
de sus colegas. Serios em- 
pezaba la velada empinan- 
do el codo, fumando sin pa- 
rar y toqueteandose la ropa. 
Las camaras y peliculas las 
proporcionaban los obser- 
vadores. Serios preferla 
que la habitacion estuviera 
bien iluminada. y que la ci- 
mara fuera una Polaroid 95 
con luz de alarma. A veces 
la camara particular se ele- 
gfa entre varias. al azar. Se 
la graduaba en infinitud, o 
se le quitaba el cilindro de la 
lente. De vez en cuando se 
sacaban fotos de control pa- 
ra cerciorarse de que Serios 
no se limitaba a tomar deta- 
lles de la habitacion. 

Su tecnica fotografica va- 
riaba. A veces se apuntaba 
la camara a la cabeza. A ve- 
ces otra persona la sostenfa. 
o disparaba el obturador, o 
ponla la mano en la abertu- 
ra de la lente. 

Los primeros intentos 
eran casi siempre. fotos 
"negras". o sea fotos sin ex- 
posici6n. Cuando la abertu- 
ra de la lente estaba cubier- 
ta con cinta. Serios producfa 
"blancas". fotos de luz difu- 
sa. Estos tipos no son anor- 
males en tales circunstan- 
cias. 

A Serios le gustaba usar 
algo que el llamaba su "ad- 
miniculo". que inevitable- 
mente despertaba sospe- 
chas. Era simplemente un 
tubo corto. o bien un cuello 
de papel improvisaao. Al- 
gunos de sus adminiculos 
estaban cerrados en un ex- 
treme con celofan claro, y 



en el otro con pelicula enne- 
grecida. Otros eran simples 
tubos abiertos. Todos los 
adminfculos eran atenta- 
mente examinados por los 
observadores antes, duran- 
te y despues de las sesio- 
nes, y ninguno parecfa te- 
ner nada capaz de producir 
imagenes. Serios afirmaba 
que s61o Servian para evitar 
interferencias de luz. 

Serios no s61o parecfa 
proyectar imagenes menta- 
les en la pelicula, sino que 
tambien apuntaba a blancos 
especificos. La primera se- 
si6n con Eisenbud. en un 
cuarto de hotel, es tipica. Ei- 
senbud le dio la camara y la 
pelicula. y trajo, porque al- 
guien se lo sugirio. fotos en 
un sobre opaco. comb 
"blancos". 

Para la foto numero 1 , Se- 
rios dijo que intentarfa una 
foto borrosa. o bien un pun- 
to chico y un punto grande, 
o bien un signo mas. Salio 
una foto negra. En la nu- 
mero 2 tratd de proyectar 
un bianco oculto de Eisen- 
bud (una instantanea del 
Kremlin), que seg_un dijo en 
voz alta era "Una entrada. 
una calzada o una vereda". 
Negra. Numero 3, rhismo 
bianco, describio "un grupp 
de edificios con dos perso- 
nas". Negra. La numero » 
fue otro bianco oculto, otra 
vista del Kremlin. Segun el. 
"Una casa blanca. con ma-- 
deras blancas, y techo v.er- 
de", negra. Numero 5, niis- 
mo bianco, intuyo "un$ li- 
nes blanca. parte de un edi- 
flcio. tablas blancas".' Ne- 
gra. Se dejaron de lado los 
blancos. La -numero 6 'salid 
borrosa. La numero 7 ne- 
gra. A esta altura todos es- 
taban aburridos excepto Se- 



rios. que estaba bastante 
ebrio. 

La numero 8 asombro a 
todos. Era un borroso cfrcu- 
to irisado que contenfa el 
fragmento desleldo pero re- 
conocible de una torre. La 
numero 9 era muy oscura. 
pero mostraba la esquina 
diminuta de un edificio cua- 
drado. cerca del borde del 
marco. La numero 10 era 
brumosa, la numero 1 1 muy 
oscura. pero se vefan los 
perfiles borrosos de un edi- 
ficio inequfvoco. incluyendo 



Blanco 



1 . Estatua en el Arc de Triomphe 



2. Cualquier cosa del perlodo ol- 
meca, 800-400 a.C. 

3. Idem 

4. Grabado de una cludad medie- 
val con techos inclinados 

5. Escena en cierto pueblo de Co- 
lorado 

6. ,<fi El Saldn de Espejos de Ver- 
salles 

7. (a edificio Thai 



8. <& Piazza San Marco, Vene- 
cia, mostrando el Campanile 

9. <& Chateau Maintenon 



10. <& Primer piano de una pira- 
mlde 



un letrero: "Stevens". 

Segun esta evidencia la 
"pensamientograffa" de 
Serios parece notable. Aquf 
produjo tres fotos con la ca- 
mara y la. pelfcula de un 
hpmbre a quien nunca ha- 
bia visto. Pero, tras muchos 
meses de prueba. se traslu- 
cieron otxos aspectos inte- 
resantes de su habilidad: 

I. Serios no era tan 
clarividente como para 
ver a trove's de sobres de 
papeL Se equivocd en sus 
conjeturas sobre los dos 

Cuadro 3. Aciertos y yerros de Serios 
(Cu - bianco oculto) 



Resultado 



Posiblemente una parte del Arc de 
Triomphe 



Parte de una modema puerta o 
ventana (?), poco claro 

(?) Poco claro, un posible acierto 

Edificios con techos inclinados 



ACIERTO 

Edificio redondo con cupula, co- 
lumnas 

Borde de techo comiin 



Fotos de partes de un molino de 
viento 

(?) Forma de botella, tal vez labo- 
ratorio orbital tripulado 

Columna de Trajano, Roma. Cu- 
pula de una Iglesia romana 



blancos ocultos. aunque sa- 
bfa que eran edificios. y tan- 
ted en seis direcciones para 
el primero. cuatro para el 
segundo. El Cuadro 18-1 
muestra sus logrds en sesio- 
nescon blancos. N6teseque 
Serios hizo dos aciertos de- 
finidos. cada cual en una 
ocasion en que conocia el 
bianco. En un caso (nro. 5) 
el mismo eligid el bianco. En 
el otro. Eisenbud no estaba 
presente (nro. 14). e ignora- 
mos cuales eran las condi- 
ciones de verificaci6n. 



Otaervaciones 



Esto el dia despu^s que hubo pro- 
ducido una foto del Arc de T., que 
fue el dia que eso se habia solid- 
tado 



El grabado era un adomo que Se- 
rios pudo haber visto antes 

Serios sugirid el bianco 

Serios primero menciond edificios 
con columnas, un velero 

Serios primero menciond una ca- 
sa con techo inclinado, como la 
del bianco 



Serios menciond "alguna parte de 
Francia" 

Serios menciond "adoquines" y 
ambas fotos los tenfan. La pirami- 
de luces adoquinada, de modo 
que este es un acierto marginal 
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11. (a, Escena en Charleston, 
Carolina del Norte 


Foto borrosa de una posibie pird- 
mide 


Este bianco estaba realmente bien 
escondido 


12. (desconocido) 


Plaza de San Pedro. Roma 


Este era un bianco al que habfa 
errado tres dfas antes 


13. Universidad de Roma, una 
iglesia con torres gemelas 


Torres gemelas de Frauenkirche. 
Munich. Un poste de piedra 


Primera tentativa acierto parcial, 
pero bianco no necesariamente 
oculto 


14. Submarino Thresher 


Partes del submarino Nautilus 


Las fotos producidas eran de una 
revista de la casa de la madre de 
Serios 


15. Idem 


Isabel II, con su corona 


Estas dos fotos fueron a pedido de 
alguien de la revista Fate (cuando 
habfa desaparecido el Thresher) 
Condiciones no especificadas. Ei- 
senbud ausente 


16. Abadi'a de Westminster 


"Negra" 


Blanco elegido por Serios 


17. "Un edificio" 


Parte de la Abadfa de Westminster 


La misma sesion del nro. 16; de 
nuevo. bianco elegido por Serios 


18. Iglesia austrlaca, con reloj en 
la torre 


Big-Ben borroso 


Esto despuSs de siete "negras", y 
despuSs que se reveld el bianco 



2. Para blancos cono- 
cidos, la pensamiento- 
grafla de Serios requerta 
un dia o mas para ope- 
rar. En el cuadro. esto pasa 
cuatro veces. 

3. A menudo Serios 
era capaz de producir al- 
go similar al bianco (co- 
nocido), a partirde un re- 
pertoria fotogrdfico limi- 
tado. 

4. A menudo parecia 
saber de antemano cdmo 
lucirian sus propias pro- 
ducciones. 

Al pasar el tiempo surgie- 
ron otras peculiaridades. En 
mas de cuarenta sesiones, 
Serios produjo de diez a 
cuarenta fotos en cada una. 
Casi siempre era vigilado 
celosamente por observa- 
dores. y las pelfculas y ca- 



maras eran controladas cui- 
dadosamente, pero la's 
otras condiciones no eran ri- 
gurosas. El poder de Serios 
solia aparecer tarde en la 
noche, cuando los observa- 
dores eran presa del tedio, 
la fatiga y la negligencia. 
Ademas un living esta lleno 
de escondrijos para apara- 
tos secretos (cortinas, mue- 
bles blandos), y Serios esta- 
ba toqueteandose la ropa 
continuamente (quitandose 
los zapatos y las medias, va- 
ciando bolsillos, etc.). S61o 
una vez fue desnudado has- 
ta la cintura y registradp. 

En cambio. una demos- 
traci6n publica ante la rama 
local de la Asociaci6n Psi- 
quiatrica Norteamericana 
fue supervisada mas cuida- 
dosamente. Aquf Serios fue 
desnudado, recibi6 ropa in- 
terior nueva y fue luego 



vestido con un mono. Se le 
tomaron sesenta fotos en 
estas condiciones. Todas 
menos dos fueron blancas y 
negras; las otras dos eran 
burbujas blancas, tenues y 
redondas. Eisenbud las 
identified entusiastamente 
como senos o medialunas, 
pero otros psiquiatras eran 
menos faciles de impre- 
sionar. 

Asf podemos afiadir dos 
puntos mas a la lista des- 
criptiva: 

5. El poder de Serios 
funcionaba bien cuando 
la observacidn tal vez era 
poco atenta. 

6. El poder parecia es- 
fumarse del todo en con- 
diciones rigurosas que 
incluian un registro inte- 
gral. 

Eisenbud explora exten- 
sivamente el caracter de 
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Ted Serios. Habfa robado 
autos. asaltado tiendas y 
desertado de la Marina. In- 
sinua capltulos mas oscuros 
de su vida. Serios fue al- 
coh61ico (pocos alcoh61icos 
son completamente since- 
ros), exhibicionista e impos- 
tor (una vez. cuando lo 
arrestaron. se hizo pasar 
por el doctor Eisenbud). El 
escrutinio serio de los psi- 
quiatras lo impresionaba 
poderosamente. de modo 
que tenia un motivo para 
seguir adelante con las se- 
siones. 

Por ultimo. Eisenbud mis- 
mo lo pesc6 cometiendo 
una travesura (apretando 
subrepticiamente el obtura- 
dor de la camara cuando 
pensaba que nadie lo mira- 
ba) pero sigui6 creyendo en 
el (como Soal en los ninos 
galeses). El punto siguiente. 
pues: 

7, Serios era fraudu- 
lento, habla practicado el 
enga.no, la mentira y la 
impostura, y estaba mo- 
tivado para dbtener re- 
sultados. 

La motivaci6n de Eisen- 
bud sin duda era creer. Pri- 
mero, se tom6 ciertas mo- 
lestias para ir a verlo a Chi- 
cago. Segundo. aiin antes 
que hubiera terminado la 
primera sesi6n, el admite 
que el nivel de sus propias 
observaciones habta decai- 
do del escrutinio cuidadoso 
a esto: / 

No note cual extremo del tubo 
estaba hacia arriba. [...1 De nuevo 
no note (y tampoco Jon) cual extre- 
mo del tubo estaba hacia arriba 
(aunque verlo no habrla cambiado 
en nada las cosas).* 

Esto antes que se hubiera 
materializado alguna 
imagen. 



Eisenbud ademas inter- 
pret6 algunos yerros del 
modo mas amable posible. 
"leyendo" en ellas retrue- 
canos verbales y visuales. 
Por ejemplo, t6mense las 
fotos que Serios produjo 
cuando buscaba el submari- 
no Thresher (Cuadro 18, 
nros. 14 y 15): partes de la 
foto de una revista que tenia 
la madre. y la cabeza de Isa- 
bel II. La interpretacidn 
freudiana de Eisenbud des- 
taca que el nombre de la 
madre de Serios era Esther, 
de modo que encuentra es- 
ta correspondencia entre 
nombres: 



analisis. lo cual no sucede 
con el citado anteriormente. 
Tambien podrlamos com- 
parar el apellido de soltera 
de la madre. MacNeil, el 
nombre del padre. August, 
y el submarino Nautilus: 



M A • ■ c I L 

UAH I M t H A U T I L U I 
I A U f 




E S T H E R 



T H R E S 



HER 



T H R E I gina 



Una lkip6tesis elaborada, 
cuandb se tiene en cuenta 
una npta escrita por el Se- 
rios ccjtnciente: 

SI. soy un borracho vagabundo 
con bajo cociente intelectual Robo 
pero [...|] dirt que hago el bien De- 
fiendo gatos Perros Palomas Paja- 
ros y ninos 10 

Si el inconsciente de Serios 
es capaz de c6digos elabo- 
rados, deberian resistir el 



"August" desde luego alu- 
de a la augusta monarca. El 
s61o hace coincidir cuatro 
letras de Elizabeth Regina 
con Theresher. pero tres 
pueden coincidir con el titu- 
lo completo de cualquier 
principe o princesa real 
(HRH)* y cuatro con el de 
HRH Edward. Su Alteza 
Real Eduardo. (iSera s61o 
coincidencia que el apodo 
del principe fuera "Ted"? 
SI.) 

Mediante otra contorsi6n. 
Eisenbud equipara el bian- 
co. CHARleston, con el re- 
sults do, la piramide de Da- 
CHOUR. Una ecuacidn simi- 
lar podrta producir EiSEN- 
bud = SENilidad. Entonces 
el punto final: 
* His o Your Royal Highness, "su 
alteza real". (N. d. T.> 
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8. Eisenbud no era un 
observador o interprete 
completamente impar- 
tial 

Los ocho puntos de la 
enumeraci6n son coheren- 
tes con el fraude, a saber la 
introduccion de fotos prepa- 
radas. S61o nos falta el me- 
todo. 

Ese metodo es concebido 
por el britanico W. A. H. 
Rushton. psic61ogo y exper- 
ts) en problemas 6pticos. En 
un artfculo. 11 Rushton exa- 
mina la pregunta clave. 
"i,es luz lo que Forma las fo- 
tos de Series?", y descubre 
que la respuesta es si. El 
metodo de Serios opera 
exactamente como la luz 
pues requiere camara y pe- 
Ifcula para formar una ima- 
gen, afecta las particulas 
quimicas de la pellcula y la 
fotoemisidn de electrones 
de una camara de TV. se 
introduce por la abertura de 
la lente. etc. Mas'aun. la 
imagen se introduce por la 
parte frontal, de modo que 
los letreros de los edificios 
no quedan como en un es- 
pejo. 

Rushton supone pues que 
Serios debe generar un 
cuerpo luminoso que revo- 
lotea ante la camara para 
proyectar una imagen den- 
tro de ella. Un cuerpo con 
luz propia serla visible, de 
modo que el postula que usa 
la iluminacidn brillante que 
Serios siempre insiste en 
tener. 



Si la imagen luminosa pasa inad- 
vertida debe ser pequena y estar 
cerca de la lente, probablemente 
en el "adminlculo" cuyo interior 
apunta a la camara. pero esta vacio 
cuando se lo examina antes o'des- 
pues de la funcidn. 12 
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Por ultimo. Rushton cons- 
truyd personalmente ver- 
siones de un cuerpo se- 
mejante. Se los muestra en 
la Figura 18-1. Este cuerpo 
es un hemisferio de vidrio 
con un cilindro de vidrio de- 
bajo. en la forma (a), que 
tiene que estar embozado 
para impedir interferencias 
de luz. La forma (b), disena- 
da en angulo de 45 grados, 
no necesita camuflaje. Este 
admini'culo tiene una media 
pulgada de longitud. o sea 
el tamafio aproximado de 
un grano de arroz. Si se le 
adhiere un cuadrado de mi- 
crofilm y recibe mucha luz. 
puede proyectar una ima- 
gen clara a traves de una 
camara sin lente y en la pelf- 
cula. 



Los observadores lo habran 
mirado con atencion. ^pero 
con cuanta atenci6n? Este 
admini'culo podria estar 
oculto bajo el cuello. en una 
media, en la boca. o sujeto 
al dedo con cinta adhesiva. 
Pudo haber expuesto algu- 
nas pelfculas usandolo 
cuando nadie lo miraba... 
como cuando lo pesc6 Ei- 
senbud. Y simplemente pu- 
do haber tirado el adminlcu- 
lo al suelo despues, reco- 
giendolo mas tarde. Eisen- 
bud destac6 que las image- 
nes de cualquier sesidn 
eran sobre "dos o tres te- 
mas". lo cual indicarfa dos o 
tres aparatos grano-de- 
arroz. cada cual con su cua- 
drado de microfilm. No es 
de extranar que no pudiera 




El doctor Rushton evita 
deliberadamente manifes- 
tar escepticismo sobre Se- 
rios. Simplemente senala 
que este admini'culo es el 
medio para lograr im^genes 
pensamientograficas. Si Se- 
rios materializa algo del 
eter para fabricar sus ima- 
genes. ese algo debe tener 
este aspecto. 

La otra alternativa es que 
Serios use algo como esto, 
hecho de vidrio o plastico, 
para lo cual selecciona cua- 
drados de microfilm con un 
par de dias de antemano. 



pensamientografiar des- 
pues que lo registraron des- 
nudo. 

Ahora serfa facil para Ei- 
senbud preparar un experi- 
mento genuino para com- 
probar si Serios utiliza un 
artefacto de esta clase s61i- 
do o etereo. Sospecho que 
tan pronto se organice un 
experimento de este tipo su 
poder pensamientografico 
empezara a fallar, y que lue- 
go Eisenbud intentara ex- 
plicar por que fall<5 en esa 
precisa ocasi6n, etcetera, 
etcetera. 



4 -Book: FLIM-FLAM: 

James Randi. Ed.: Prometheus books, N.Y. 1982 

Another cause celebre that has faded away but made a big splash while 
it lasted was the "thoughtography" feat of Ted Serios, ex-bellboy turned 
"psychic", who discovered that by using a simple little device and 
gathering a few simple minds about him, he could work magic. Serios 
showed Dr. Jule Eisenbud, a Denver psychiatrist, that he could cause 
images to appear on the film of a borrowed and controlled Polaroid 
camera. For two years Eisenbud supported the Polaroid Corporation by 
purchasing vast quantities of film and having Serios make silly pictures. 
It was all described in a book by Eisenbud, The World of Ted Serios 
which documents just how easily a psychiatrist can miss discovering his 
own delusions. In one episode Serios was asked to produce a picture of 
the Thresher, a nuclear submarine that had just been reported missing. 
Serios obliged, providing an image Eisenbud claimed actually was the 
Thresher, though in metaphorical form. To the untrained mind it seemed 
to be a photo of Queen Elizabeth II of England in her coronation robes, 
but that just shows how we ordinary folks can miss the great truths of 
science, not having the extensive training that would enable us to see 
beyond that mere superficiality. For, as Dr. Eisenbud shows, Queen 
Elizabeth is easily translated into the submarine. 

Now it will be admitted that Liz has put on a few pounds in recent 
years, but her outline in no way resembles an atomic submarine. The 
doctor's proof is even more esoteric, as behooves a parapsychologist. 
Eisenbud explains that the Queen's name in Latin is Elizabeth Regina, 
and there we have half of it! What? You didn't see it? You'll never be a 
parapsychologist at this rate! Let's look at it again, shall we? ElizabeTH 
REgina. Is that better? Eisenbud's keen mind discovered the initial four 
letters of THRESHER in the middle of the Queen's Latin name! How 
clever of him. Being a Freudian psychiatrist, he might be expected to drag 
Mom in here somewhere-and he does. Queen Elizabeth is a mother figure 
to millions. And the sea is the mother of all life, it is said. The Thresher is 
in the sea. The French for "mother" is mere. The French for "sea" is mer. 
Note that these two words are similar. Ted Serios is attached to his 
mother, and her name is-Esther! Isn't parapsychology just grand, folks? 
For in the name Esther we have the SHER we sought to complete 
THRESHER! 

Serios has faded from the scene, though he was the darling of the psi 
nuts for quite some time. Fate magazine tried to give him a comeback a 
while ago, running an article with two very fuzzy photos that it said were 
"psychically" produced by Serios and that were supposed to show the 
then-fugitive Patty Hearst with short-cropped hair. I have looked at those 
photos and I cannot see a person, let alone Patty. A few days after Fate hit 
the stands, Patty Hearst was apprehended. She had long hair. A miss? No, 



of course not. The explanation given for Serios's boo-boo was that his 
photos showed her as she wanted to be. Or did I lose you somewhere? 

Serios accomplished his wonders with a simple device that is easily 
made. You will need a small, positive (magnifying) lens, preferably about 
half an inch in diameter and with a focal length of about one and a half 
inches. The latter can be ascertained by measuring the distance between 
the lens and the image of a distant object cast upon a piece of paper. 
You'll need a small tube-as long as the focal length-to hold the lens. From 
any color transparency (a thirty-five-millimeter slide or a 
sixteen-millimeter motion picture frame, for example) cut a circle 
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Diagram of a typical Serios gimmick. The left end is held close to the iens 
of a Polaroid camera focused to infinity and the image on the 
transparency is thrown onto the Polaroid film. 



that will fit onto one end of the tube and attach it with glue. The lens is 
fitted to the other end. 



You use the Serios gimmick by holding it in the hand with the lens end 
toward the palm. The victim-holding the Polaroid camera, which has been 
focused to infinity (distant)-is to snap the shuttor when your hand is held 
before the lens. Keep the tube pointing straight into the camera. If it is 
off-center it will produce smeary pictures, as Serios did on many 
occasions. The photo that results is usually of poor but interesting 
quality. The pictures are often in the middle of a Polaroid frame, with a 
circular shape surrounded by black, as would be expected if you like, you 
can be sure your device is not detected by placing a loose tube of paper 
around it. The device will slide out easily, and you can offer the paper 
tube for examination, though any parapsychologist will hesitate to look 
too carefully. 

In 1967, writer Paul Welch had a piece on Serios in Life magazine 



that was totally supportive. The paper tube, which Serios called his 
"gismo" and which was used to conceal his optical device, was never 
mentioned. Although it was prominent in all of Serios's work, and showed 
up in most photos, Life chose to censor all reference to it to make a better 
story, for once the "gismo" was made known it would not be hard to figure 
out that the experimenters were allowing rather wide latitude for 
procedure in their "scientific tests". 

But Eisenbud, leaping to the bait the "gismo" supplied, was quick to 
proclaim that though Serios liked to use the paper tube, he often did not, 
merely holding his hand there instead. When two photographers-Charles 
Reynolds and David Eisendrath-and Persi Diaconis, a prominent 
conjuring authority at Stanford University, went to Denver to see the 
super-psychic in action, they got the same old runaround. After one 
attempt, Serios quickly placed his hand in his pocket. Diaconis reached 
for it, trying to intercept the "gismo" before it could be emptied. Eisenbud 
threw himself between the two men and objected to this action, 
apparently forgetting that he had invited the three there to observe and 
that he was now interfering with that observation. A moment later, Serios 
produced the then-empty paper tube from his pocket for examination. A 
bit late. 

Observers are invited to observe, but are blocked when they look too 
closely. 

Diaconis notes that at one point Dr. Eisenbud had asked of the 
observers, "If he's only genuine 10 percent of the time, isn't that enough 
for you guys?" No, it's not. For that 10 percent is well within the noise 
level of your very loose "experiments", doctor. In fact, a much higher 
percentage would still be within those very generous limits, given the 
expert observations of Reynolds, Eisendrath, and Diaconis. But we will 
admit that if the experiments had been done with good security and at 
least a brave attempt at proper control of the subject, 10 percent would be 
impressive. As it is, no one is impressed or satisfied. 

Life chose not to say a word about the Reynolds-Eisendrath-Diaconis 
investigation, which had shown that the experiments they observed, 
contrary to what had been said by Eisenbud in his book, were "without 
adequate control over the essential materials" and revealed "irreparable 
methodological flaws in all phases of the experiments". Life was well 
aware of both the use of the giveaway "gismo" and the definitive report of 
the three competent observers, but in order to make a convincing case it 
ignored the contradictory evidence. When I questioned the magazine's 
staff about these omissions I was told at "an earlier draft of his [Welch's] 
story included mention of the "gismo" struck out of the final version, as 
Serios does not always use it. True. But a murderer does not kill every 
person he meets either. And what of the Reynolds-Eisendrath-Diaconis 
expos6? Nary a word from Life in response. » 
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Eisenbud, demonstrating perfectly the irrationality of his kind, issued a 
challenge to me following the NBC "Today" show on which we had 
appeared with Serios and TV personality Hugh Downs. It was his inane 
idea that I submit to a preposterous set of controls- this after it had 
become quite plain to all investigators that his Trilby had been allowed to 
operate under the loosest and most incredible circumstances. I was to 
allow myself to be searched-including "a thorough inspection of body 
orifices"-and then "stripped, clad in a monkey suit, and sealed in a 
steel-walled, lead-lined, soundproof, windowless chamber". I had to be 
drunk as well. Then, I was to produce pictures. Why? Because Ted Srios 
operated under those conditions, said Eisenbud. Oh, yeah? When 
Reynolds, Eisendrath, and Diaconis were there, doctor, the security was 
so bad that not only was Serios allowed to wander in and out of the room, 
but Diaconis was able to switch a whole batch of film right under your 
nose, and you never even knew it! And I have all three witnesses (sober, 
and not in monkey suits). 

If this great investigator and peerless observer required Serios to 
perform under the conditions he outlined for me, why didn't he mention to 
earlier? I refer the curious to the Journal of the American Society for 
Psychical Research (JASPR). In that publication Eisenbud wrote 
thousands of words about his experiments with Serios, referring many 
times to tests wherein sealed rooms were used, lead glass was employed, 
and the camera was kept isolated from Serios. I would like to know where 
in these accounts is mentioned a test of the kind he claims to have 
performed. It simply does not exist. Also nonexistent are the powers of 
Serios and the objectivity of those who investigated him. 

Dr. Eisenbud is at his best when he writes for the parapsychology 
journals. There he can throw around terminology that obfuscates the 
basic facts beautifully. In the July 1967 issue of the JASPR, Eisenbud and 
his associates damn themselves with their own pens. Here they discuss 
the "gismo" and mention that without it Serios obtains results "no 
different from the results he gets with its use". They then proceed to 
describe a "target" attempt in March 1965 in which Serios achieved 
wonderful things. All six "associates" suggested targets, and Dr. Johann 
R. Marx suggested a World War I aircraft. Serios and Dr. Marx had spent 
much time discussing early aircraft, a subject of great interest to both 
men, and I am not surprised to discover that Serios came along that 
evening, knowing that Marx would be there, equipped with an 
appropriately prepared gimmick for the occasion. Eisenbud carefully 
points out that Serios, during that session, sometimes used the gimmick 
and sometimes did not, and produced five prints, all bearing pictures of 
the same general object-part of a vintage plane. 
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Early in the JASPR piece Eisenbud compounds his naivete by saying of 
the "gismo" that "indeed, no other reason [than to aid in concentration] for 
its existence or use has yet been discovered". If Eisenbud had looked at 
his data carefully, as I did, he'd have seen that a use just might suggest 
itself, because Serios produced pictures only on trial numbers 15, 20, 22, 
26 and 33-the only five during which he used the "gismo". 

To this day, so I'm told, Eisenbud believes that a bellboy from Chicago 
could imprint pictures on film by miraculous means. His ego simply does 
not permit him to realize that he was duped, and he will carry his 
delusions with him to the grave. Perhaps Dr. Borje Lofgren, writing in the 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, had it right when he 
described Eisenbud and other parapsychology enthusiasts as "decaying 
minds" with "thinking defects and disturbed relations to reality". At the 
very least, it seems that Dr. Eisenbud is not rowing with both oars in the 
water. 

Statistician Persi Diaconis, whom I have known for many years (since 
his early interest in conjuring), is in a particularly strong position from 
which to judge the value of parapsychological claims. His knowledge of 
sleight of hand and mentalism is second to none, and I do not make that 
statement lightly. Persi is capable of miracles with a deck of cards that 
would put to shame many a professional magician, and his awareness of 
the psychological subtleties of the conjurer equip him perfectly for such 
investigations. Unhappily for the art, Mr. Diaconis long ago chose a more 
serious profession and today is involved in heady statistical problems. 
His help as a consultant has greatly assisted my work, and though he has 
withdrawn from active participation in the CSICOP, he contributes to our 
efforts when he can spare the time. 

A recent paper of his, published in Science, the journal of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, stirred up quite a few 
para-ccientists who were castigated in the article. Diaconis correctly 
pointed out that "modern parapsychological research is important... [but] 
poorly designed, badly run, and inappropriately analyzed experiments 
seem to be an even greater obstacle in the field than subject cheating... 
There always seem to be many loopholes and loose ends. The same 
mistakes are made again and again". It stands to reason that if either 
subject cheating or bad experimental procedure can damn the work of a 
parapsychologist, then a combination of both these elements 
double-damns it. 

Diaconis has long been examining parapsychological work, not as a 
passive observer but as an involved investigator. In addition to having 
been one of the experts called in to -J examine, the Serios-Eisenbud 
episode... 

W 
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Introduction 

One of the authors, Elizabeth F. Loftus, has for some years been investigating 
the circumstances under which information received subsequent to a complex 
natural event, such as an accident or a crime, causes systematic and predictable 
changes in witnesses' recollections of the event (see Loftus, 1979, for a review 
of this research). Sightings of unidentified flying objects (UFOs) and of un- 
known or rare animal species (the topic of cryptozoology) are in some ways 
very similar to the witnessing of a crime or of an accident. In particular, 
crimes, accidents, UFOs, and unidentifiable animals are all phenomena that 
present considerable challenges to accurate perception, interpretation, and 
recall. 

In the present paper, we first very briefly review some recent findings on 
the alteration of human recollection. This review is necessarily less than com- 
prehensive, but we hope that it gives at least the flavor of recent research. 
Next, we suggest some applications of recent recollection-change research to 
the evaluation of reports from persons who claim to have witnessed anomalous 
events, such as the appearance of UFOs. 

The Alteration of Eyewitness Recollections 

Numerous experiments have been conducted showing that memory for 
details of a complex event, such as a crime or an accident, can under some 
circumstances be affected by both pre- and post-event experiences. The ex- 
perimental paradigm used in recollection-change studies can be described in 
terms of two essential stages. ( 1 ) Acquisition: A subject views for the first time 
a slide sequence or a film depicting an event, such as a simulated automobile 
accident or a crime. (2) Retention and change: A subject encounters and 
incorporates additional information subsequent to the original event. New 
information might be embedded in a misleading message or in a biasing 
question, or even in a sketch or a photograph. Private rehearsal of the event, 
or discussion with friends or family, or even questioning by a careless inves- 
tigator, can be a source of misleading opinions and information. In other 
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cases, misleading information is derived not from current sources, but 
from older memories that are revived in the course of reminiscence. 
Whatever the source, additional information is acquired and is often 
readily integrated with original memory for the event. Thus, both pre-or 
post-event information has in fact altered the content of what is recalled 
or recognized. Once created, the new memory can be as real and as vivid 
to the person as a memory acquired as the result of "genuine" perception. 

Loftus, Miller, and Burns' (1978) experiment can be regarded as a 
prototype of the recollection-change procedure. In that experiment, 
subjects viewed a slide sequence that depicted an automobile accident. In 
the middle of the sequence one group of subjects viewed a red Datsun 
stopped at a yield sign, while a second group of subjects viewed the same 
red Datsun stopped at a stop sign. Either immediately after the slide 
presentation, or following some longer interval of delay, one of two sets 
of questions was distributed to each subject. Some subjects were given 
questions that included a potentially misleading item of information, 
whereas other subjects received questions that included no 
misinformation. For example, the item "Did another car pass the red 
Datsun while it was stopped at the stop sign?" contained misinformation 
when it was asked of subjects who had actually viewed a yield sign. 
Finally, subjects were tested for recollection of details of the original 
incident, including recollection of the sign. Depending somewhat on the 
intervals between viewing the accident and receiving subsequent 
questions, and between the accident and the final test of recollection, as 
many as 80% of the subjects indicated that the content of what they 
remembered had been altered by the post-event misinformation. 
Specifically, they recalled a stop sign when a yield sign had actually been 
seen, or a yield sign when a stop sign had been seen. Thus, memory for a 
complex natural event appears to be vulnerable to the influence of 
information received subsequent to the event itself. What follows is a 
summary of some of the major experimental variables that have been 
found to moderate the alteration of memory by post-event information. 

Critical Factors in Recollection Change 

It is not possible in this paper to offer a comprehensive review of the 
growing body of recollection change literature. Short of being 
comprehensive, it is possible to briefly describe several variables that are 
already fairly well understood, and to summarize some of the experiments 
that served initially to demonstrate the significance of these variables. 
Such relatively well understood variables include (1) the intervals 
between an event, a subsequent misleading message, and a final test of 
recollection; (2) the presence of warnings; (3) the syntactic form of 
questions and messages; and (4) attitude change. 
Intervals of Delay 

The intervals of delay between viewing an initially unexpected event, 
encountering a subsequent potentially misleading message, and 
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engaging in a final test of recollection have all been found to be major 
determinants of change in memory for an event (Loftus et al., 1978). In 
this research, the number of subjects for whom a change in recollection 
occurred increased with longer as opposed to shorter intervals before 
encountering the post-event misinformation. Additionally, the number of 
subjects for whom a change in recollection occurred was greatest when 
the final test of recollection occurred immediately after reading the 
post-event misinformation rather than after some delay. Thus, 
recollection change appears to be enhanced by the fading of original 
memory with the passage of time, and the change is most readily secured 
if tested while the post-event misinformation is still relatively current. 
Warnings 

A series of experiments reported by Greene, Flynn, and Loftus (1982) 
indicates that the alteration of recollection can often be minimized if 
subjects are warned that a post-event message that they are about to 
receive might contain misinformation. However, the immediacy of the 
warning appears to be critical. That is, to be effective, the warning must 
be given immediately before presentation of the otherwise misleading 
message. 

Subjects began by viewing slides that depicted a wallet snatching. Five 
minutes after viewing, subjects were exposed to a version of the event 
ostensibly written by another witness. For some subjects the version 
included some items of misinformation. Some of the misinformed 
subjects were warned that the message might contain inaccuracies. For 
different groups of subjects, the warning was given either immediately 
before the slides were presented, immediately after the slide presentation, 
immediately before the misleading message was presented, or 
immediately before the final test of recollection. Finally, a test of 
recollection was given and subjects were urged to respond on the basis of 
their personal memories. 

The results indicated that warning given immediately prior to the 
presentation of misinformation increased subjects resistance to the 
misinformation and minimized the changes in recollection. However, 
warnings given at other times, earlier or later, were of little or no value to 
subjects. Another variable in the study, the amount of time taken by 
subjects to read the message, provided a clue to the interpretation of these 
results. In brief, subjects who received warnings immediately prior to 
reading the misinformation read more slowly, and no doubt more 
carefully, than did subjects who received warnings at other points in time. 

In sum, there appears to be one optimal moment when warnings are 
effective in reducing subjects' usual gullibility and lack of caution. That 
critical moment comes just as subjects are about to be exposed to 
post-event misinformation. 
The Syntactic Form of Misleading Questions 

We have seen that properly timed warnings make it possible for subjects 
to detect discrepancies in a post-event message. In arathcr similar manner, 
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the syntax of a potentially misleading message can also serve to conceal, or 
to reveal, the misinformation. 

In one experiment (Loftus, 198 1 ; Loftus & Greene, 1 980), students attending 
a university lecture were surprised by an intruder who suddenly entered the 
lecture hall, loudly insulted the professor, and then just as suddenly departed. 
Immediately following the unexpected event, students answered a 15 item 
questionnaire calling for recollection of details of the incident. 

For some students, the questionnaire included one item that referred mis- 
leadingly to a nonexistent moustache. In fact, two versions of the misleading 
question were presented to different groups of subjects. In one version, the 
moustache was the subject of a simple interrogative sentence: Was the mous- 
tache worn by the tall intruder light or dark brown? In the second version, 
the moustache was the object of an auxiliary clause: Did the intruder who 
was tall and had a moustache say anything to the professor? A third group 
was not asked anything about the moustache at all. 

Two days later, subjects were once more tested for recollection of details 
of the incident. In this final test, subjects were asked to indicate whether they 
had actually seen a moustache on the intruder. Many of the subjects who had 
been misleadingly questioned about the moustache reported that the intruder 
had indeed been wearing a moustache. Few of the subjects who had not 
encountered a misleading question believed that there had been a moustache. 
Equally significant, subjects were more likely to falsely recall the nonexistent 
facial hair if it had been suggested in an auxiliary clause than if it had occurred 
as the subject of a question. 

A clue to explaining the greater effectiveness of the auxiliary clause lies in 
the complementary finding that most subjects, upon further interrogation, 
were typically unable after two days to recall having read a reference to a 
moustache when the moustache had been mentioned in an auxiliary clause. 
However, subjects were more likely to recall having read about a moustache 
when it appeared as the focus of an intervening question. It seems plausible 
that more attention would be given to the subject of a simple sentence than 
to the object of a minor clause in a complex sentence. We conclude that 
subjects' recollections are more readily altered by misinformation that has 
been casually or unintentionally assimilated than by information that has 
been given direct and critical attention. We also conclude that misinformation 
that has been slowly scrutinized is likely to be rejected, whereas misinformation 
that is quickly assimilated with minimal attention can be added indiscrimi- 
nately to the existing store of information about an event. 

Altitude Change 

Apparently, a change in attitude can under some circumstances induce a 
corresponding change in recollection. Recent studies (Ross, McFarland, & 
Fletcher, 1981; Ross, McFarland, Conway, & Zanna, 1983) have shown that 
people are typically revisionist historians with respect to their autobiographies. 
In a typical experiment, subjects received a persuasive message intended to 
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alter their attitudes towards the benefits of vigorous physical exercise. The 
message was attributed either to a highly credible source, a leading researcher 
in the area of exercise, or alternatively, to a less credible source, a spokesperson 
for the Fat is Beautiful Organization. Not surprisingly, attitude change was 
greatest in subjects for whom the persuasive message had been attributed to 
a credible source. Finally, subjects were asked to recall their own recent exercise 
programs. Interestingly, subjects exposed to the credible communicator re- 
called their exercise routines as having been less vigorous than did subjects 
exposed to the less persuasive communicator. In short, people sometimes 
alter recollection of their own recent behavior to conform to newly acquired 
attitudes. 

In summary, we have reviewed a number of studies indicating the capacity 
of several variables to affect the alteration of recollection. In several of these 
studies, the subjects' detection of discrepancies in a post-event message, or 
failure to detect discrepancies appears to have been a crucial factor. Indeed, 
retention intervals, warnings, and syntax are all variables that appear to affect 
subjects' ability to detect discrepancies. Thus, the detection of discrepancies 
appears to be an important mediating variable, that is, a common underlying 
factor in the operation of a number of circumstantial variables. In a similar 
vein, if people assume a correspondence between their present attitudes and 
their past behavior, then they are likely to recall selectively supporting evidence 
and to overlook, or to fail to recall, that which is less supportive. Thus, attitude- 
consistent information is strengthened in the process of recollection, and at- 
titude-inconsistent information fades or is replaced. In any case, the basic fact 
that newly acquired information, as well as recently changed attitudes, can 
alter recollection has been well established. We will turn now to the specific 
problem of assessing the likelihood of recollection alteration in eyewitness 
accounts of UFOs. 

Post-event Information and the UFO Witness: Betty Hill 

Perhaps the most famous UFO witness is Betty Hill (Schwarz, 1977a, 1977b; 
Story, 1980). In any case, enough has been reported about the Hill case to 
allow consideration of several factors that could have contributed to the al- 
teration of Betty Hill's recollection of an unusual event. 

Betty Hill believes that she and her husband, Barney, were abducted by 
humanoids on the night of September 19, 1961, taken aboard an extrater- 
restrial vehicle, examined, and then apparently hypnotized by the humanoids 
before finally being released. According to Betty Hill's account, the humanoids 
had hypnotized the captives to prevent them from being able to recall the 
encounter. Nevertheless, Betty had disturbing dreams that suggested the ex- 
periences of a humanoid abduction. Eventually, in 1964, Betty Hill was able 
under hypnosis to recount a rather peculiar experience to psychiatrist Ben- 
jamin Simon. 

It matters not at all, for purposes of the present analysis, whether the Hills 
were really abducted by humanoids. Obviously, we have no basis for answering 
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such a question. What we can accomplish is simply to identify some salient 
factors that are likely to have affected recollection in such a case. 

First, it is significant that Betty Hill first recalled the event three years after 
it is purported to have occurred. As we have noted, the passage of time between 
an event and eventual recollection increases the likelihood of recollection 
change. 

Second, Betty Hill had dreams that included images of humanoids and of 
spheroidal craft. Such dreams are apparently common, even among people 
who have never been abducted by extraterrestrials (Jung, 1 959). Betty discussed 
these dream images with her husband and with her psychiatrist. It is con- 
ceivable, from the perspective of the present analysis, that dream images could 
have been a source of misleading and erroneous information. That is, Betty 
Hill could have incorporated the memory of a dream with the memory of a 
waking experience. 

Third, Betty Hill's psychiatrist, Benjamin Simon, evidently supported 
Betty's interpretation of her memories, including the interpretation of her 
dreams and of hypnotically induced experiences, as being recollections of a 
genuine encounter with extraterrestrials. Recent research indicates that hyp- 
nosis often increases a witness's susceptibility to the memory-altering effects 
of misleading messages (Putnam, 1979; Sanders & Simmons, 1983). Thus, 
by placing his client in a state of hypnosis, and by allowing her to discuss 
dream images while in that hypnotic state, psychiatrist Simon may have in- 
advertently facilitated the alteration of recollection. 

Fourth, Betty Hill claims to have had many other inexplicable experiences, 
both before and after th^ abduction. Betty Hill evidently interprets many 
events as being paranormal and is usually able to recall details that support 
such paranormal interpretations. It appears quite plausible that Betty Hill's 
recollections, regardless of their validity, have been affected by her favorable 
attitude towards paranormality as an explanatory concept. 

In brief, dreams, hypnotic imaginings, and discussions with her spouse and 
with her psychiatrist are likely to have provided an adequate amount of mis- 
leading information to result in at least some degree of change in memory 
for Betty Hill. The length of time that elapsed between the original incident 
and eventual recollection and the witness's favorable attitudes towards para- 
normality may have contributed to memory alteration, too. The Hill case is 
one of the most widely credited UFO sightings. We have shown that the 
possibility of recollection change must be considered in an analysis of any 
such eyewitness account of a complex and obscure event. 

Conclusions — How to Assess the Likelihood of Recollection Change in 
Eyewitness Accounts of Unusual and Unexpected Events 

An eyewitness's recollection of an unusual and unexpected event, such a; 
the appearance of a UFO or of an unidentifiable animal, is likely to underg< 
alteration, and thus to be relatively.less reliable, if: 
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1. A considerable period of time has elapsed since the original event. "A 
considerable period of time" is, of course, a relative concept. There are no 
absolute temporal bounds for reliable recollection. However, laboratory studies 
have shown that intervals of 30 minutes or less can be critical in memory for 
the kind of complex events that we have been considering. 

2. The witness has been recently exposed to potentially misleading post- 
event information. Such information might be acquired through messages, 
interviewers' biasing questions, the witness's own reminiscence, discussion 
with friends or family, dreams, reading material, or any of a number of other 
sources. Often, subtle, easily overlooked sources of misinformation have been 
shown to have the most devastating effects on the reliability of eyewitness 
reports. 

3. The witness holds attitudes, or has recently undergone a change of at- 
titude, that would induce a particular bias in the recollection of details of an 
event. 

Some exposure to potentially misleading information and some consequent 
risk of adulteration of eyewitness reports is, perhaps, unavoidable. The impact 
in any given case of such factors as the witness's own reminiscences or of 
conversations with friends can only be roughly assessed. Other sources of 
potentially misleading information can, however, be controlled. Biases of the 
principle investigator or of the field interviewer, for example, are sources of 
potentially misleading information, but researcher- and interviewer-bias effects 
can be curtailed with procedural and methodological controls (Rosenthal, 
1966; Barber, 1976). Such controls would include the following: (1) stan- 
dardization of interview protocol; (2) careful wording of questions to avoid 
inadvertent clues or biases; (3) extensive training and rehearsal of interviewers; 
(4) employing interviewers who have not been informed of research hy- 
potheses; (5) "blind" control, that is, leaving the interviewer uninformed about 
the interviewee's identity, or status, within the design of the investigation; 
and, finally, (6) creation of a "quasi-experimental" research design (Campbell 
& Stanley, 1966), that is, employment of appropriate control groups, for ex- 
ample, a group of bogus witnesses who would enact the role of "actual" UFO 
witnesses. Controlling the effects of researcher-and-interviewer bias is especially 
important when the research depends on the validity of an eyewitness's report 
of an otherwise unverifiable and nonreplicable event. 

In short, biased questioning by a careless investigator or recent discussion 
with family or friends can be a source of misleading opinions and information. 
Added information is acquired and is often readily combined with original 
memory for the event. When created, the new memory can be as real to the 
person as a memory acquired as the result of true perception. 
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Reprinted with permission from Science. July 14, 1978, copyright by the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Is modem parapsycho logical research worthy of serious consideration? 
The volume of literature by reputable scientists, the persistent interest of 
students, and the goverment funding of ESP projects make it difficult to 
evade this question. Over the past ten years, in the capacity of statistician 
and professional magician, I have had personal contact with more than a 
dozen paranormal experiments. My background encourages a thorough 
skepticism, but I also find it useful to recall that skeptics make mistakes. 
For example, the scientific community did not believe in meteorites 
before about 1800. Indeed, in 1807 when a meteorite fell in Weston, 
Connecticut, an extended investigation was made by Professors Silliman 
and Kingsley of Yale. When Thomas Jefferson-then President of the 
United States and scientist of no small repute-was informed of the 
findings, he reportedly responded. "Gentlemen, I would rather believe 
that those two Yankee Professors would lie than to believe that stones fell 
from heaven" (quoted in Nininger 1933). 

Critics of ESP must acknowledge the possibility of missing a real 
phenomenon because of the difficulty of designing a suitable experiment. 
However, the characteristics that lead many to be dubious about claims 
for ESP-its sporadic appearance, its need for a friendly environment, and 
its common association with fraud-require of the most sympathetic 
analyst not only skill in the analysis of nonstandard types of experimental 
design but appreciation of the differences between a sympathetic 
environment with flexible study design and experimentation that is 
simply careless or so structured as to be impossible to evaluate. 

In this article I use examples to indicate the problems associated with the 
generally informal methods of design and evaluation of ESPexperiments-in 
particular, the problems of multiple endpoints and subject cheating. I then 
review some of the commentaries of outstanding statisticians on the problems of 
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evaluation. Finally, as an instance of using new analytic methods for 
non-standard experiments, I give examples of some new statistical 
techniques that permit appropriate evaluation of studies that allow instant 
feedback of information to the subject after each trial, an entirely 
legitimate device used to facilitate whatever learning process may be 
involved. 

Informal Design and Evaluation 

A common problem in the evaluation of ESP experiments is the 
uncertainty about what outcomes are to be judged as indicative of ESP. 
Sometimes the problem can be dealt with by setting up a second 
experiment to verify the manticipated but interesting outcome of a first 
experiment. 

In a much discussed card-guessing experiment reported by Soal and 
Bateman (1954), a receiving subject tried to guess the name of a card that 
was being thought about by a sending subject. When the data were first 
analyzed, no significant deviations from chance were observed. Several 
years later the experimenters noticed that the guessing subject seemed to 
name not the card the sender was thinking about but rather the card two 
cards down in the deck (an example of precognition). Once this 
hypothesis was clearly formulated, the data were reanalyzed and new data 
were collected. The results stood up. The publication of Soal and 
Bateman's book touched off a series of lively articles (Soal and Bateman 
1954; Price 1955; Soal 1956; J.B. Rhine 1956; Meehl and Scriven 1956; 
Bridgman 1956; Price 1956; Price 1972). The validity of Soal's 
experiment is still being debated (there are claims that the records are 
unreliable [Scott and Haskell 1975; Hansel 1966; see also Chapter 11 of 
this volume]), but that he subjected the data to reanalysis after finding an 
unusual pattern seems acceptable to almost everyone. Whatever the view 
about reanalysis, the design and evaluation of the later experiments fall 
squarely within the domain of familiar scientific practice. The problems 
are more acute in the next example. 

Three papers from the Journal of Parapsychology describe experiments 
with a young man called B.D. (Kelly and Kanthanani 1972; Kanthanani 
and Kelly 1974). These experiments took place at J.B. Rhine's 
Foundation for Research or the Nature of Man in Durham, North 
Carolina. The effects described, if performed under controlled 
conditions, seem like an exciting scientific break-through. In May 1972, 1 
witnessed a presentation by B.D., arranged by the Psychology 
Department of Harvard University. I was asked to observe as a magician 
and made careful notes of what went on. Although the experiments were 
not controlled, I believe they highlight many problems inherent in 
drawing infrences from apparently well controlled experiments. 
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Most of the demonstrations I witnessed B.D. perform involved playing 
cards. In one experiment, two onlookers were invited to shuffle two decks 
of cards, a red deck and a blue deck. Two other onlookers were asked to 
name two different cards aloud: they named the ace of spades and the 
three of hearts. Both decks were placed face down on a table. We were 
instructed to turn over the top cards of each deck simultaneously and to 
continue turning up pairs in this manner until we came to either of the 
named cards. The red-backed three of hearts appeared first. At this point, 
B.D. shouted, "Fourteen", and we were instructed to countt down 14 more 
cards in the blue pack. We were amazed to find that the fourteenth card 
was the blue-backed three of hearts. Many other tests of this kind were 
performed. Sometimes the performer guessed correctly, sometimes he did 
not. 

Close observation suggested that B.D. was a skilled opportunist. 
Consider the effect just described. Suppose that, as the cards were turned 
face upwards, both threes of hearts appeared simultaneously. This would 
be considered a Making coincidence and the experiment could have been 
terminated. The experiment would also have been judged successful if the 
two aces of spades appeared simultaneously or if the ace of spades was 
turned up in one deck at the same time the three of hearts was turned up in 
the other. There are other possibilities: Suppose that, after 14 cards had 
been counted off, the next (fifteenth) card had been the matching three of 
hearts. Certainly this would have been considered quite unusual. 
Similarly, if the fourteenth or fifteenth card had been the ace of spades, 
B.D. would have been thought successful. What if the fourteenth card had 
been the three of diamonds? B.D. would have been "close". In one 
instance, after he had been "close", B.D. rubbed his eyes and said, "I'm 
certainly having trouble seeing the suits today". 

A major key to B.D. 's success was that he did not specify in advance the 
result to be considered surprising. The odds against a coincidence of 
some sort are dramatically less than those against any prespecified 
particular one of them. For the experiment just described, including as 
successful outcomes all possibilities mentioned, the probability of 
success is greater than one chance in eight. This is an example of 
exploiting multiple endpoints. To further complicate any analysis, 
several such ill-defined experiments were often conducted 
simultaneously, interacting with one another. The young performer 
electrified his audience. His frequently completely missed guesses were 
generally regarded with sympathy rather than doubt, and for most 
observers they seemed only to confirm the reality of B.D.'s unusual 
powers. 
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Subject Cheating 

In the experiments at Harvard, B.D. occasionally helped chance along by 
a bit of sleight of hand. During several trials, I saw him glance at the 
bottom card of the deck he was shuffling. He then cut the cards, leaving a 
quarter of an inch step in the pack. This fixed the location of the card he 
had seen. The cards were then spread out, and a card was selected by one 
of the onlookers. When the selected card was replaced in the deck, B.D. 
secretly counted the number of cards between the card he had seen and the 
selected card. B.D. named a "random" card (presumably the card he had 
glanced at) and asked someone to name a small number. He disregarded 
the first number named and asked someone else to name another small 
number-this time the difference in location between the card B.D. had 
seen and the selected card. One of the observers counted down in the pack 
until he came to the "randomly" named card. Addressing the observer 
who originally selected a card, B.D. asked, "What card are you thinking 
of?" Sure enough, when the second small number was counted off, the 
selected card appeared. When presented in the confusing circumstances I 
have described, the trick seemed impossible. About ten of the observers 
were psychology faculty, the remaining five were graduate students. 
When they tried to reconstruct the details of this presentation, they could 
not remember exactly who had thought of the number and who had 
selected the card. They muddled the circumstances of this particular test 
wih those of previous tests. I call this blending of details the "bundle of 
sticks" phenomenon. It is a familiar element in standard magic tricks: An 
effect is produced several times under different circumstances with the 
use of a different technique each time. When an observer tries to 
reconstruct the modus operandi the weak points of one performance are 
ruled out because they were clearly not present during other 
performances. The bundle of sticks is stronger than any single stick. 

B.D.'s performance went on for several hours. Later, some of the 
observers realized that B.D. often took advantage of the inevitable lucky 
breaks. However, his performance must have made quite an impression 
on some of the observers because the july 13, 1973, issue of Science 
reported that B.D. had been given a grant from Harvard "to explore the 
nature of his own psychic ability". My personal curiosity about the 
possibility of B.D. having powers that upset the known physical laws is 
fully satisfied-in the negative. This position is further discussed below. 

Another expose of which I have first-hand knowledge concerns Ted 
Serios. Serios claimed that he could create psychic photographs on 
Polaroid film in cameras he had never seen before. A group of scientists 
in Chicago and Denver had become convinced that there was no trickery 
involved: indeed, they believed that Serios had extraordinary psychic 
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abilities. I became involved when Eisenbud's (1967) book. The World of 
Ted Serios, was being considered for review by Scientific American. A 
team of experienced magicians went to Denver to take a close look at 
Serios's performance. When we arrived, Serios was attempting to produce 
psychic images on TV film at a Denver TV station. Conditions were 
chaotic. Several news teams were present, each team having brought its 
own Polaroid film. After a short time, I managed secretly to switch about 
20 boxes of their film with marked film we had brought along. We wanted 
to determine whether their film had been previously exposed. It had not 
been. The fact, however, that it had been so easy for me to switch the film 
by sleight of hand clearly indicated that the investigators did not have 
adequate control over the essential materials. Conditions remained like 
this during our several days stay, and our observation revealed 
irreparable methodological flaws in all phases of the experiments. Serios 
openly used a small paper tube that he placed on his forehead pointing 
toward the camera "to help focus the thought waves". I observed that he 
occasionally placed this tube in front of the camera lens. On one trial, I 
thought I saw him secretly load something into the tube. When I asked to 
examine the tube, pandemonium broke loose. Several of the Denver 
scientists present jumped up, shouting things like, "You can't do that!" 
Serios hastily put the tube in his pocket. He was not searched. We were 
later able to duplicate Serios's pictures in several ways. After our expos6 
of how we believe Serios obtained his results (Eisendrath and Reynolds 
1967; Eisenbud 1967), Life magazine published an article about Serios's 
psychic powers, with no mention of our findings. Paranormal claims tend 
to receive far more media coverage than their exposes. 

There are many other reports of subject cheating in ESP experiments. 
For example, Gardner ( 1966) figured, out how Russian women "saw" with 
their fingertips and, in a later paper (1977a) exposes Uri Geller's 
supposedly "foolproof alteration of the internal memory of several 
pieces of Nitinol wire. Nitinol is an alloy of nickel and titanium that has a 
memory. Under intense heat, a piece of Nitinol wire can be given a shape. 
When cold, it can easily be reshaped between the fingers. After being 
heated, it snaps back to the original shape. One of the most persistently 
quoted proofs of Geller's paranormal powers is Eldon Byrd's claim that 
"Geller altered the lattice structure of a metal alloy in a way that cannot be 
duplicated" (Byrd 1976(. As usual, there is a story of amazing feats 
performed under test conditions. Gardner's competent detective work 
reveals the usual tale of chaotic conditions and bad reporting. There is an 
interesting twist here. Supporters of Geller argue that the event is 
amazing, even in light of chaotic conditions, since Geller could not have 
had access to a heat source of about 500° C, "the only known way to get 
this result" (Byrd 1976). Gardner found he could easily alter the memory 
of a piece of Nitinol wire with a pair of pliers or even by using his teeth. 
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Unfortunately, a nonmagician's memory of a magic feat is unreliable. 
For example, Hyman (1977a), a psychologist and magician, has described 
his visit to the Stanford Research Institute, during which Geller 
demonstrated many of his psychic feats. Hyman reports observing sleight 
of hand performed under uncontrolled conditions, much at variance with 
the published report of the SRI scientists involved (Puthoff and Targ 
1977). Geller probably ranks as the most thoroughly exposed psychic of 
all times {Hyman 1977a; Randi 1976; Marks and Kammann 1977), yet the 
parascience community continues to defend him as a psychic who is often 
genuine even though he occasionally cheats . 

Some Conclusions 

Rejecting the claims of a psychic who has been caught cheating raises 
thorny scientific problems. I am sure that B.D. used sleight of hand 
several times during the performance I witnessed. Yet, as one of the other 
observers remarked. "The people who introduced B.D. never said he 
didn't do card tricks; they just claimed he had extraordinary powers on 
occasion". During my encounter with Serios, a psychologist present put it 
differently: "Suppose he was only genuine 10 percent of the time; 
wouldn't that be enough for you?" My position is conservative: The 
similarity of the descriptions of the controlled experiments with B.D. and 
Serios to the sessions I witnessed convinces me that all paranormal 
claims involving these two performers should be completely discounted. 

The fact that a trained observer finds reason to discredit two psychics is 
not, of course, sufficient evidence to discredit the existence of ESP or the 
integrity of other potential psychics. However, the pervasiveness of fraud 
in so many claims for ESP makes it extermely difficult for the 
disinterested observer to identify evidence worthy of credit. Whether 
Houdini was a disinterested witness, as he claimed, is hard to judge. But 
his tireless investigation and exposure of spiritualists in England and 
America (Houdini 1924) give powerful evidence of the extent of fraud in 
this domain and of the difficulties of detecting it. Randi, also a 
professional magician, has undertaken a detailed expos6 of Uri Geller. 
Randi (1976) repeatedly documents the discrepancy between actual 
circumstances and those reported in newspapers and scientific journals. 

Even if there had not been subject cheating, the experiments desribed 
above would be useless because they were out of control. The confusing 
and erratic experimental conditions I have described are typical of every 
test of paranormal phenomena I have witnessed. Indeed, ESP 
investigators often insist on nonnegative observers and surroundings. 
Because of this, skeptics have a difficult times gaining direct access to 
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experimental evidence and must rely on published reports. Such reports 
are often wholly inadequate. According to Davey (1887), Hansel (1966), 
and others, it is not easy to notice crucial details during ESP experiments. 
For example each of the studies referred to above describes experimental 
conditions beyond reproach. My own observation suggests that the 
conditions were not in control. Some of these problems can be overcome 
by insisting that expert magicians and psychologists, skilled at running 
experiments with human subjects, be included in study protocols. 
Statisticians and ESP 

The only widely respected evidence for paranormal phenomena is 
statistical. Classical statistical tests are reported in each of the published 
studies described above. Most often these tests are "highly statistically 
significant". This only implies that the results are improbable under 
simple chance models. In complex, badly controlled experiments, simple 
chance models cannot be seriously considered as tenable explanations; 
hence rejection of such models is not of particular interest. For example, 
the high significance claimed for the famous Zenith Radio experiment is 
largely a statistical artifact (Goodfellow 1938). Listeners were invited to 
mail in their -guesses on a random selection of playing cards. The 
proportion of correct guesses was highly significant when calculations 
were based on the assumption of random guessing on the part of each 
listener. It is well known that the distribution of sequences produced by 
human subjects is far from random (Slovic, Fischoff, Lichenstein 1977; 
Tversky and Kahneman 1974), and hence the crucial hypothesis of 
independence fails in this situation. More sophisticated analysis of the 
Zenith results gives no cause for surprise. 

In well-run experiments, statistics can aid in the design and final 
analysis. The idea of deliberately introducing external, well-controlled 
randomization in investigation of paranormal phenomena seems due to 
Richet (1884) and Edge-worth (1885a; 1885b). (See also McVaugh and 
Mauskopf 1976). Later, Wilks (1965a, 1965b) wrote a survey article on 
reasonable statistical procedures for analyzing paranormal experiments 
popular at the time. Fisher (1924; 1928; 1929) developed new statistical 
methods that allow credit for "close" guesses in card-guessing 
experiments. Good (1974) suggests new experiments and explanations 
for ESP. The parascience community, well aware of the importance of 
statistical tools, has solved numerous statistical riddles in its own 
literature. Any of the three best known parascience journals is a source of 
a number of good surveys and discussions of inferential problems. (For a 
useful survey of this literature see Burdick and Kelly 1977). 

The actual circumstances of even well-run ESP tests are sufficiently 
different from the most familiar types of experiments as to lead even able 
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and well-regarded analysts into difficulty, and the statistical community 
has a mixed record, with errors in both directions. On one hand, the 
celebrated statement by the Institute of Mathematical Statistics (Camp 
1937, Notes) was widely regarded as an endorsement of ESP analysis 
methods, a position that seems^iard to justify. As an example of unjust 
criticism of ESP, consider Feller's review (1940) of the methodology of 
ESP research (Greenwood and Stuart 1940). 

Feller was an outstanding mathematician who made major 
contributions to the modern theory of probability. He attacked some of 
the statistical arguments used by J.B. Rhine and his co-workers (see 
Feller 1940). It appears now that several of Feller's criticisms were 
wrong. To give one instance: a standard ESP deck consists of five 
symbols repeated five times each to make up a 25-card deck. Feller found 
published records of the order of ESP decks before and after shuffling. He 
noticed that one could match up long runs of consecutive symbols in the 
two orders and took this as evidence of "unbelievably poor results of 
shuffling" (Feller 1958, 56 and 407). In a follow-up article. Greenwood 
and Stuart (1940) pointed out that such runs of matching symbols did not 
prove poor mixing. Since each symbol is repeated five times, long runs of 
matching symbols are inevitable. Feller had no respect for their remarks: 
"Both their arithmetic and their experiments have a distinct twinge of the 
supernatural", he wrote years later (Feller 1968). 

I believe Feller was confused. As proof of this, consider one of the 
experiments that Greenwood and Stuart (1940) carried out to prove their 
point: they simulated two arrangements of ESP decks from a table of 
random numbers, and they showed that random arrangements exhibited 
long runs of matching symbols. Feller completely misunderstood this 
experiment; he thought that Greenwood and Stuart chose a sample of 25 
from a set of five symbols with replacement. If the simulation were done 
by sampling with replacement, only those outcomes that had exactly five 
of each symbol would be useful. Since these are rare, the time required to 
complete the situation reported by Greenwood and Stuart would have 
been lifetimes long. Thus, Feller found the report of the resulting samples 
"miraculously obliging". The comments of Feller that I have quoted, 
suggesting that the investigators were at best incompetent, persisted 
through three editions of his famous text. I have asked students and 
colleagues of Feller about this, and all have said that Feller's mistakes 
were widely known; he seemed to have decided the opposition was wrong 
and that was that. 

Feedback Experiments 

If ESP phenomena are real, we still do not know a reliable method for 
eliciting them; and any serious exploration of the subject requires that as 
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much leeway as possible be provided for experimental designs that seem 
likely to produce an effect. In their search for replicable experiments, 
psychic investigators have modified the classical tests of ESP. Important 
changes include the use of targets of increasing complexity, such as 
drawings or natural settings, and greater use of feedback, either telling 
the subject whether the guess was right or wrong or, in a card-matching 
experiment, what the last target card actually was. Unfortunately, the 
statistical tools for evaluating the outcome of more complex experiments 
are not available, and the ad hoc tests created by researchers are often not 
well understood. An article on remote viewing (Puthoff and Targ 1976) 
provides an example. Apparently, in a typical phase of the experiment, 
nine locations (a local swimming pool, tennis court, and others) were 
selected from a list of 100 locations chosen to be as distinct as possible. A 
team of sending subjects went to each of the nine locations in a random 
order. A guessing subject tried to describe where they were. After each 
guess the guessing subject was given feedback by being taken to the true 
location. This is clearly a complex experiment to evaluate, and there are 
several reasons to discount the findings presented by Harold Puthoff and 
Russell Targ (1976). I give some of these reasons at the end of the next 
section. I first focus on the analysis of simpler feedback experiments. 

Feedback of some sort is a much-used technique in modern ESP 
research (Tart 1976, Chaps. 1 and 2). The appropriate analysis of a 
feedback experiment is easy in some simple cases but not at all clear in 
other cases. The assessment of such experiments requires new methods. 
R. L. Graham and I have explored some of the problems in a situation 
simple enough to allow mathematical analysis (Diaconis and Graham 
1978), and the following examples are drawn from that research. 

Let us consider an experiment that involves a sending subject, a 
receiving subject, and a well-shuffled deck of 52 cards. The sending 
subject concentrates on each card in turn, and the receiving subject 
attempts to guess the suit and number of the card correctly. 

No information case. If no additional information is available to the 
receiving subject, the chance of a correct guess at any point in the 
experiment is I in 52; thus the expected number of correct guesses in a 
single run through the 52-card deck is I. If we do not accept ESP as 
possible, it can easily be shown that any system of guessing leads to one 
correct guess on the average. However, the distribution of the number of 
correct guesses can vary widely as a function of the guessing strategy: if 
the same card is guessed 52 times in succession, then exactly one guess 
will be correct. It has been shown that the variance of the number of 
correct guesses is largest when each card is called only once (Greenwood 
1938). 

Complete feedback case. Next, let us consider an experiment that 
includes giving information to the guesser. After each trial he is shown 
the card he has attempted to identtify. The most efficient way the guesser 
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can use this information is always to name a card he knows to be still in 
the deck. This strategy leads to an expected number of correct guesses of 

I 1 1 

in a single run through the deck, much larger than the one correct guess 
we expect with no information. 

Partial information case. A third situation is created by giving only 
partial information. The guesser is told only if each guess is correct or 
not. In this situation, it can be shown that the guesser's optimal strategy is 
to name repeatedly any card-for example, the ace of spades-until he is 
told his guess is correct. After he is told that he has guessed correctly, he 
repeatedly calls any card known to be in the deck until that card is 
guessed correctly or the run through the deck is completed. The expected 
number of correct guesses, if this optimal strategy is used, is 

where e is the base of the natural logarithms. A subject given partial 
information can minimize the expected number of correct guesses by 
naming cards without repeating the same card until a correct guess is 
made. The guesser then repeatedly calls the card known not to be in the 
deck for the remaining calls. The expected number of correct guesses in 
this situation is well approximated by 

1 — = .632 

e 

Similar analysis can be carried out with the standard 25-card ESP deck, 
consisting of five different symbols repeated five times. If no feedback 
information is given to the guessing subject, then, under the hypothesis of 
chance guessing, each guess has probability 1/5 of being correct. In a run 
through the 25-card deck, five correct guesses are expected. In the case of 
complete feed-back, the best strategy is to guess the most probable card at 
each stage. This leads to 8.65 as the expected number of correct guesses, 
as shown by Read (1962). In the case of partial information-telling the 
guesser only if each guess is right or wrong-things are more complicated. 
For example, the optimal strategy no longer is to choose the most 
probable card for each guess. It is easy to give a simple strategy that gets 
six cards correct on the average: guess a fixed symbol until told that five 
correct guesses have been achieved, and then guess a second symbol for 
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the remaining cards. There seems to be no simple closed-form expression 
for the optimal strategy, but the expected number of correct guesses, if 
the optimal strategy is used, satisfies a multivariable recurrence that 
make dynamic programming techniques available. M. A. Gatto at Bell 
Laboratories succeeded in putting this problem on the computer and, by 
solving the recurrence, showed that the expected number of correct 
guesses is 6.63, if the optimal strategy is used (personal communication). 
The result took about 15 hours of CPU (central processing units) time on a 
large computer. 

These examples show that feedback can drastically change the 
expected number of correct guesses. 

Simple Guessing Experiments with 
Feedback: Scoring Rules 

Available evidence (Slovie, Fischoff, and Lichenstein 1977; Tversky 
and Kahneman 1974) suggests that subjects do not use their best possible 
strategies in simple probabilistic experiments. In more complicated 
situations-for example, if the experimenter uses a deck of cards with 
values repeated several times and gives the subject feedback as to 
whether his guess is "close" or not-the most difficult strategy may be very 
difficult to compute. Tart (1976, Chaps. 1 and 2) gives references to the 
use of scoring rules that range from not taking into consideration the 
amount of information available to including the assumption that the 
subject is using the optimal strategy. Both of these approaches seem 
unnecessarily crude. The former might give an untalented subject a high 
score, while the latter might penalize a skillful subject who does not make 
efficient use of the information available to him. 

For problems of this type, there exists a class of scoring rules that 
depend on the amount of information available to the subject and on the 
way the subject uses the information given. The idea is to subtract at the 
i th stage the probability of the i th guess being correct, given the history 
up to guess i. For example, if a guesser names a card he knows not to be in 
the deck, no penalty is subtracted. More formally, if G is the subject's 

guess on the i th trial and Z. is one or zero as the i th guess is correct or not, 
then the skill-scoring statistics for n trials is defined by 

* 
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The conditional expected values that appear in Eq. I can be calculated for 
any past history with the use of new combinatorial formulas related to 
problems of permutations with restricted positions (Diaconis and Graham 
1978). The statistic S is related to the skill-scoring rules used to evaluate 
weather forecasters (Glahn and Jorgensen 1970). S has the property that, 
in the absence of skill (that is, ESP or talent), the expected score is zero 
for any guessing strategy, optimal or not. 

TABLE 1 

Card Guessing With Ten Cards and Partial Feedback 

Column 1 is trial number, column 2 is subject's guess; column 3 is 
feedback to subject; column 4 is the probability of the i th guess being 
correct, given the history up to time i; for example, subject guessed card 9 
on trial 2 after being told that the guess on trial 1 was wrong, penalty 
= probability (9 on trial 2 given that the guess was wrong on trial 1) 
=8/8 1 ; column 5 is the actual card in i th position. 

S= 3- 1.0874= 1.9126 



Trial 


Guess 


Feedback 


Penalty 


Card 


1 


1 


Wrong 


0.1000 


3 


2 


9 


Wrong 


0.0988 


4 


3 


6 


Wrong 


0.0976 


8 


4 


3 


Wrong 


0.0965 


6 


5 


2 


Right 


0.0955 


2 


6 


1 


Wrong 


0.1189 


10 


7 


4 


Wrong 


0.1031 


9 


8 


7 


Right 


0.1019 


7 


9 


6 


Wrong 


0.1282 


5 


10 


1 


Right 


0.147O 


1 


Total 






1.0874 





Let us consider an example made explicit in Table 1. A deck of 10 cards 
numbered from 1 to 10 was well mixed. A sender looked at the cards in 
sequence from the top down, and a guesser guessed at each card as the 
sender looked at it. After each trial the guesser was told whether she was 
correct or not. There were three correct guesses. If one ignores the 
availability of partial information, one comes to the conclusion that this 
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response was two more than could be expected by chance. If one assumes 
that the guesser used the optimal strategy outlined in the partial 
information example in the previous section, then one would compare the 
number of correct guesses with 1.72, the expected number of correct 
guesses under the optimal strategy. Thus, one would conclude that the 
score of 3 was 1.28 higher than "chance". The guesses that were actually 
made are far from the optimal strategy. For example, on the second trial 
the optimal guess was 1, not 9; on the third trial the optimal guess was 1 or 
9, not 6. In this case, the skill-scoring statistic scores this experiment as 
1.91 higher than chance. Skill-scoring statistics can be tested by using an 
appropriate normal approximation available via Martingale central limit 
theorems (Diaconis and Graham 1978). 

Skill-scoring provides an example of how mathematical statistics can 
be used to evaluate experiments under nonstandard conditions. Clearly, 
experiments designed to include both feedback and sampling with 
replacement will be far easier to evaluate. The problems dealt with above 
- dependent trials coupled with feedback - arise in practice, For example, 
the analysis can be applied for reassessing experiments where subjects 
were seated within sight or hearing of one another, and an investigator 
suspects that unconscious sensory cuing has taken place. To be specific, a 
sender might, by his behavior, unconsciously indicate to the receiver 
whether his last guess was correct or not. This assumes, of course, that 
right and wrong were the only information cues transmitted. If the 
investigator thinks that the sender cued the guesser with information 
about each card as he looked at it, no statistical analysis can salvage that 
data. 

One problem with feedback experiments is that they seem highly 
sensitive to clean experimental conditions. If the conditions break down, 
it will be hard to make sense of the data. For example, if a random number 
generated in an experiment with feedback is faulty, it may be that subjects 
can learn something of the pattern from the feedback (Gardner 1977a). In 
the remote- vie wing experiment (Puthoff and Targ 1976) referred to 
above, subjects included reports of where they had been taken during a 
"feedback trip" in the description of a current target. When a judge is 
given the subjects' nine transcripts, the judge is told which nine targets 
were visited but not the order of the visits. Information within a transcript 
allows a judge to rule out some of the potential targets and renders 
analysis of the results impossible. This is only one of many objections to 
the findings by Puthoff and Targ (1976). Because of inadequate 
specification of crucial details (Hyman 1977b; Stokes 1977). I find it 
impossible to interpret what went on during this experiment. 
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Conclusions 

To answer the question I started out with, modern parapsychological 
research is important. If any of its claims are substantiated, it will 
radically change the way we look at the world. Even if none of the claims 
is correct, an understanding of what went wrong provides lessons for less 
exotic experiments. Poorly designed, badly run, and inappropriately 
analyzed experiments seem to be an even greater obstacle to progress in 
this field than subject cheating. This is not due to a lack of creative 
investigators who work hard but rather to the difficulty of finding an 
appropriate balance between study designs that permit both analysis and 
experimental results. There always seem to be many loopholes and loose 
ends. The same mistakes are made again and again. The critiques and 
comments of S.J. Davey (1887) and G.S. Hall (1887) seem as relevant for 
modern studies as they did at the turn of the century. Regrettably, the 
problems are hard to recognize from published records of the experiments 
in which they occur; rather, these problems are often uncoverd by reports 
of independent skilled observers who were present during the 
experiment. 

There have been many hundreds of serious studies of ESP, and I have 
certainly read and been told about events that I cannot explain. I have 
been able to have direct experience with more than a dozen experiments 
and detailed second-hand knowledge about perhaps 20 more. In every 
case, the details of what actually transpired prevent the experiment from 
being considered seriously as evidence for paranormal phenomena. 
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7-On Coincidences 



The probability of "coincidences" 
happening is greater than we think. 
Psychological self-selection tends to 
impart greater significance to them 
than is justified. 

Ruma Falk 

Flammarion recalls (in The Unknown) thai when he was writing a chapter on 
the force of the wind for his L'Aimosphere. a gust of wind carried his papers 
off "in a miniature whirlwind beyond hope of recovery." A few days later, he 
received the proof of that chapter from his publisher, complete with the 
missing pages. They had been deposited in a street frequented by the 
publisher's porter, who often carried Flammarion's material, and who 
gathered them up under the impression that he must have dropped them. 

From the chapter "Coincidences" in Phe- 
nomena: A Book of Wonders (1977) by 
Michell and feickard (p. 90) 

We arc all intrigued by coincidences. Extraordinary coincidences that were 
perceiv ed as miracles have attracted people's attention since early days. It 
is easy to get people to talk about this subject because everyone has some 
incredible anecdotes stored away. Coincidences puzzle us in daily life as 
well as in various fields of scholarship and thought. Thus, the quotation: 
"A coincidence? Perhaps. Still, one can't help w ondering . . ." might have 
been drawn out ol a criminal novel, a legal debate, or a gossipy chat. 
Actually, it is extracted from a scientific article entitled 'Emotional Stress 
and Sudden Death" by G. Engel in Psychology Toilav (November 1977. p. 
114). 

The subject finds lyric and symbolic expression in literature. Coinci- 
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dences play a key role in the plots' of some Greek tragedies. Incredible 
coincidences sometimes assume a special emotional significance also in 
contemporary literature. Thus, for example, much of the power and the 
startle of Boris Pasternak's Doctor Zhhago (1958) derives from the 
tragedy of fate that coincidentally brought the heroes together at the most 
crucial moments of their lives. 

A Unique Event or One Case Out of Many? 

Nathan Shaham tries explicitly to impress his readers in his book Alter 
Retour (1972, in Hebrew). He tells about two Israeli friends who had not 
seen each other for a long time and did not know of each other's 
whereabouts who one day coincidentally sat in adjacent seats in a London 
cinema: 

He repeated again and again: "What a remarkable coincidence!" and lor a 
long lime after that, he was still dwelling on an analogy that occurred to him. 
The chance that, two people, who have not arranged a meeting and w ho li\c 
far away from each other, would meet at exactly the same time in neighbor- 
ing scats in a movie theater is smaller than the chance of a domesticated 
monkey to type the British anthem on a typewriter. 

However, w hen a similar accidental meeting occurred again, he w rote: 

His hair stood on end when he saw them, following the usher, heading 
toward the two empty seats next lo his. If they are scaled here, he told 
himself, it would be such an amazing occurrence from the statistical point of 
view that it could excite even a cold-blooded computer, since that legendary 



Monkey... could have typed out an entire Shakespeare play before such an 
occurrence would have happened twice in succession. 

Strange coincidences always seem less surprising when they 
happen to others. My critical faculties were aroused reading 
Shaham's story. Some-how, I did not wish him to be the one selected 
by "divine forces". I remenbered, though, incredible events that had 
happened to me. My attempts to understand the secret of their 
surprise led to the following analysis: It is conceivable that the 
element of surprise in such a small-world meeting stems from the 
fact that we attend to all the detailed components of the event as it 
actually occurred. The probability that an event would happen 
precisely that way is indeed minute. 

When I happened to meet, while in New York, my old friend Dan 
from Jerusalem, on New Year's Eve and precisely at the intersection 
where I was staying, the amazement was overwhelming. The first 
question we asked each other was: "What is the probability that this 
would happen?" However, we did not stop to analyze what we meant 
by "this". What precisely was the event the probability of which we 
wished to ascertain? 

I might have asked about the probability, while spending a whole 
year in New York, of meeting, at any time, in any part of the city, 
anyone from my large circle of friends and acquaintances. The 
probability of this event, the union of a large number of elementary 
events, is undoubtedly large. But instead, I tended to think of the 
intersection of all the components that converged in that meeting (the 
specific friend involved, the specified location, the precise time, etc.) 
and ended up with an event of minuscule probability. I would 
probably be just as surprised had some other combination of 
components from that large union taken place. The number of such 
combinations is immeasurably large: therefore, the probability that at 
least one of them will actually occur is close to certainty. Shaham's 
hero did not ask himself in advance whether he would encounter that 
very friend as his immediate neighbor on that particular visit to the 
cinema. On the contrary, he had nearly forgotten about that friend. 
Everybody has an enormous number of that sort of "good friend". 
Furthermore, there are plenty of occasions on which we are on the 
streets, at a movie, or in other public places. Is it really surprising 
that at least on some of those occasions we should meet some 
acquaintance? 

Analysis of Surprises 

How do people who hear stories about strange coincidences interpret 
these stories? Are they impressed by the intersection of all the factors that 
combined in the incident, or do they implicitly take into account that they 
are considering one out of a large set of events that could possibly have 
taken place? A questionnaire containing four sections was devised to try 
to answer this question. 



Four stories described different coincidences (an unexpected meeting, 
a fortunate hitchhike, a convergence of birthdays, and a peculiar 
numerical combination). Each was based on a true story and each 
appeared in four versions. Seventy-nine adult subjects (in Israel) rated 
each story according to the perceived likelihood of the described event. 

The past intersection (PI) version described the event as it happened in 
the past, emphasizing the intersection of all the amazing details. In one of 
the stories, for example, a soldier I had recently met told me that the 
previous day, her nineteenth birthday, she tried to hitchhike from the 
outskirts of Jerusalem. The first driver who stopped was going precisely 
to her destination, a little-known settlement in the Western Negev, 
Mivtahhim, where she worked as a teacher. 

The past union (PU) version told the same story, again in past tense. 
However, it also gave the reader several hints about the union, that is, 
about the universe of possibilities of which this story represented just 
one. In the hitchhiking story, for example, the soldier mentioned that she 
often hitchhiked and that the day before had been her first lucky day in the 
year. The story also mentioned that Mivtahim is situated on a major 
highway, suggesting to the reader that many people might have been 
driving on that road to places farther away and could have offered her a 
ride to her destination. 

In the future union (FU) version, the same union of events was 
described but the question of likelihood referred-to a. future event. The 
soldier is about to start serving as a teacher. She wants to know her 
chances of receiving a ride directly to Mivtahim (which lies on a major 
highway) sometime during the year. 

The future intersection (FI) version asked about & future event, but the 
question was very specific and concerned the intersection of all the 
above-mentioned factors. This soldier now wants to know what the 
chances are that precisely on her nineteenth birthday she will, on her first 
attempt, get a ride from Jerusalem directly to Mivtahim, the settlement 
where she works. 

The other three stories were similarly improbable when one considered 
the intersection of all the components but very probable when the 
question related to the union of all the alluded possibilities. The 
questionnaire, given to each subject, included the four different stories, 
each in a different version (PI, PU, FI, and FU). 

Since the temporal setting of an event should make no difference in its 
likelihood, and since unions should be more likely than intersections, one 
could expect both past and future intersection stories to be judged less 
probable than the two union sotries. 

Of all versions, FI is the simplest to judge. One asks about a future 
event, and all the components constituting that event are unambiguously 
enumerated. The comparison between the responses to version FI and 
version PI (the usual form of a coincidence) seems crucial. If the subjects 



perceive the event in version PI as one of many that could have happened, 
they may rate version PI as more likely than FI. possibly as high as the 
union stories PU and FU.. 

However, it is not inconceivable that the time setting as well as the 
scope of the event might affect the rating. The knowledge of the fact that an 
event took place may render it. in hindsight, more credible relative to the 
same event described hypothetically. Fischhoff (1975) got results to that 
effect based on subjects' historical judgments. The presentation of coinci- 
dences in both tenses may test for the existence of a hindsight effect on the 
perceived likelihood of such stories. If the temporal setting will affect the 
judgments to lend more credibility to past events, one should expect both 
intersection and union stories to be perceived more likely in the past than 
in the future. 

This experiment was replicated at Decision Research in Oregon in 
collaboration with my colleague Don MacGregor. The subjects were 91 
adults from Eugene, most of them students at the University of Oregon. 
Similar stories were presented in the same four versions. Names, places, 
and other minor details were changed to give the stories ah American 
setting. Subjects rated the stories for surprisingness rather than for 
likelihood. 

The pattern of the results, both from Israel and from Oregon, showed 
that a past-intersection story was perceived (at least partly) as a union 
event, and the time factor did noi affect the judgments. The overall pattern 
best matched the order depicted schematically in Figure I; i.e.. the past- 
intersection and past-union stories were judged about equally likely and 
both were perceived more likely than the future-intersection and less likely 
than the future-union. In symbols: P(FI) < P(PI) « P(PU) < P(FU), where 
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P(version) should be read as: the perceived probability of that version. 

The "union" story in the past (PU) was probably not judged as likely 
as the future union because of the difficulty in describing a union event in 
the past. 1 

Version Fl was evaluated significantly less probable than each afjhe 
other three versions and, most important, less probable than version PI. 
This may answer the initial question of how the usual coincidence story, 
involving an intersection of events in the past, is perceived. Such a PI story 
is judged more probable than the hypothetical occurrence of a comparable 
intersection in the future. This cannot be due merely to the temporal 
difference between past and future, since a reverse ordering was obtained 
between the judgments of versions PU and FU. 

The most plausible interpretation of the results suggests that, upon 
hearing a story about a past coincidence, one is aware of a wide range of 
possibilities and considers the event as one of many that could have 
happened. One is probably not encoding the story with all its specific 
details as told, but rather as a more general event "of that kind." 

What Strikes People? 

The results showed that the additional hints about the other possibilities, 
in version PU, did not increase the judged probability of PU stories over 
that of PI (see Figure 1). People do not seem to need those hints. They do 
not perceive the one event that did happen as more surprising than the 
occurrence of at least one of a set of events. What, then, is the source of the 
well-known amazement that nevertheless strikes us when such events 
occur? 

One possible answer would be that we are amazed when a coincidence 
happens to us personally and are not particularly surprised to hear about 
such events happening to others. In the course of the Israeli experiment, 
many of the subjects, who (according to the results) had .not viewed version 
PI stories as particularly surprising, told me spontaneously about inci- 
dents that had happened to them. However, thesestoriesdid notappear/r> 
me any more surprising than the four stories drawn from my personal 
experience that comprised set PI of the experiment. 

Our Oregon subjects were specifically asked to write and rate (for 
surprisingness) a coincidence that had happened to them. These self 
coincidences were later given, along with our four PI stories, to a new- 
group of 146 subjects to read and rate. The resultsshowed that the subjects 
who wrote their own stories judged those stories to be more surprising than 
out PI stories, whereas the new: group of subjects found the subject- 
authored stories less surprising than the PI stories. The self coincidences 
were also judged to be significantly less surprising to other subjects than 
they were to their authors. 

Subjects reading stories written by others probably perceived the 
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writer of a coincidence as one of many people and every event as a 
realization of one of many possibilities. They understood that "strange 
events permit themselves the luxury of occurring" (Gardner 1957, p.307): 
hence the stories did not seem particularly improbable to them. However, 
when such an event happened to them personally, they found it difficult to 
perceive it as one of a set. One's uniqueness in one's own eyes makes all 
the components of an event that happened to oneself seem like a singular 
combination. It is difficult to perceive one's own adventure as just one 
element in a sample space of people, meetings, places, and times. The 
hardest would probably be to perceive oneself as one replaceable element 
among many others. When I analyzed, above, the story of my meeting 
Dan, I succeeded in extending that specific friend to many other 
acquaintances, the particular place to the whole area of New York City, 
and the time to an entire year. I kept only myself constant throughout all 
these extensions. Martin Gardner (1972) expressed some of these ideas in 
a succinct fashion: 

It is easy to understand how anyone personally involved in a remarkable coincidence 
will believe that occult forces are at work. You can hardly blame the winner of the 
Irish Sweepstakes for thinking that Providence has smiled on him, even though he 
knows it is absolutely certain that someone will win. [p. 1 12], 
May be the same line of subjective reasoning applies to the other end of 
the "luck continuum". Perhaps that inability to perceive oneself as one 
element in a sample space hinders the realistic assessment of certain 
risks. It may contribute to the prevailing belief that "this can't happen to 
me", since population statistics do not apply to me (see, also, Snyder 
1980: Slovic, Fischhoff, andLichetenstein 1980). 

A Fallacy of Selection 

One characteristic of coincidences is that we do not set out to seek them 
in a predetermined time and place; they simply happen to us. Since they 
stand out in some strange combination, we single them out and observe 
them under a magnifying glass. A selection fallacy is here in action. 

When we design an experiment based on a random sample, carry it out, 
and show the probability of its results to be extremely low under the 
hypothesis of mere chance (the null hypothesis), we are entitled to reject 
that hypothesis. Such a statistically significant result is justly viewed as 
supporting an interpretation other than chance. On the other hand, when 
we single out an extraordinary coincidence and claim that it is significant, 
we commit a logical error. Computing the probability that a surprising 
event of that kind would take place is not permissible, since the design of 
the experiment was not determined in advance and the sample space was 



not clearly outlined. Our "experiment", in the course of which we came 
across our anecdote, was not preconfined by time, space, or population. It 
attracted our attention because of its rarity; otherwise we would never 
have stopped to consider it. Having arrived at it this way, we are not 
permitted to claim that it is highly unlikely. Instead of starting by drawing 
a random sample and then testing for the occurrence of a rate event, we 
select rare events that happened and find ourselves marveling at their 
nonrandomness. This is like the archer who first shoots an arrow and then 
draws the target circle around it. 

Arthur Koestler devoted several of his books to a detailed description 
and discussion of coincidences and parapsychological phenomena. His 
main conclusion (Koestler 1972) was that these phenomena are the result 
of beyond-causal lawfulness, as yet unexplainable within the framework 
of accepted physical theory. However, on close examination, one sees 
that those conclusions were based mostly on anecdotal events, 
occurrences not obtained in a systematic predesigned study but, rather, 
contributed by the people involved. In The Case of the Midwife Toad, 
Koestler (1971) tells the life story of the Austrian biologist Kammerer, 
who was the first to attempt to deal with coincidences "systematically". 
Kammerer wrote a book in which he described one hundred 
coincidences-dealing with people, dreams, words, and numbers-that he 
had collected in the course of twenty years. Some of these stories are 
indeed bewildering. However, on second thought, it appears that Koestler 
did not give due weight to the fact that these anecdotes were collected in a 
process of deliberate selection. Is it so surprising that a scientist who got 
a reputation as a collector of anecdotes would succeed in accumulating 
one hundred such stories in the course of twenty years? 

In a similar vein. Hintzman, Asher, and Stern (1978) showed that a 
selection process is also operating on our memory. They claim that 
coincidences seem to occur too often to attribute to chance just because of 
selective remembering of meaningfully related events. Events that do not 
enter into coincidences are more likely to be forgotten than events that do. 
How Small Is Our World? 

The Nobel laureate physicist Luis Alvarez (1965) related, in a letter to 
Science, a strange event that had happened to him: A casual phrase in a 
newspaper triggered a chain of personal associations that reminded him 
of a long-forgotten figure from his youth. Less than five minutes later, 
having turned the pages of the paper, he came across an obituary for that 
same person. Alvarez noted that these two closely spaced recollections of 
a person forgotten for 30 years, with the second event involving a death 
notice, follow the classical pattern of many popular parapsychology 
stories. Such coincidences often make people feel that there must be a 
causal relation between the two events, as, for example, by thought 
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transference. However, considering the details of this case, it was obvious 
that no causal relationship could have existed between the two events. 

Alvarez felt that scientists should bring such stories to public atten- 
tion to show that such apparently improbable coincidences do, in fact, 
occur by chance. He also endeavored to compute its probability by 
estimating the number of people that an average person knows and the 
average frequency with which one remembers one's acquaintances. Using 
rather conservative assumptions, he arrived at the conclusion that the 
probability of a coincidental recollection of a known person in a 5-minute 
period just before learning of that person's death is 3 X 10" 3 per year. Given 
the population of the United States, we could expect 3.000 experiences of 
the sort to occur every year, or about 10 per day. Considering coincidences 
of other kinds as well increases this number greatly. "With such a large 
sample to draw from, it is not surprising that some exceedingly astonishing 
coincidences are reported in the parapsychological literature as proof of 
extrasensory perception in one form or another" (Alvarez 1965). Para- 
doxically, the world is so big that quite a few of these "small-world 
phenomena" are bound to occur. 

Underestimating the total number of surprising possibilities could be 
one of the roots of our amazement in the face of the realization of one of 
them. Thus one is universally astonished to learn that the probability of at 
least 2 out of 23 randomly selected people having the same birthday is a 
little over 1/2. This may be due to our limited ability to appreciate the 
number of pairs one could form out of 23 objects. 

In Chariots of the Gods? (1969). Erich von Daniken showers his 
rea'ders with coincidences designed to convince them of the validity of his 
theory that ancient intelligent creatures visited earth long ago. Forexample: 

Is it really a coincidence that the height ofthe pyramid of Cheops multiplied 
by a thousand million . . . corresponds approximately to ihe distance between 
the earth and sun? ... Is it a coincidence that the area of the base of the 
pyramid divided by twice its height gives the celebrated figurcT=3. 14159?* 
. . . one might reasonably ask whether the "gods" did not ha\e tneirsay here, 
too ... II the I'act.s noted here are not coincidences— and it seems extremely 
difficult to believe that they are — then the building site was chosen by beings 
who knew all about the spherical shape of the earth and the distribution of 
continents and seas. [p. 96] . 

A weak point in this supposedly scientific proof is the fact that the 
author had not predicted a priori that the ratio between the base and the 
height of that specified pyramid would equal 2 r . Such a prediction would 
have made the conclusion unavoidable that the result is not coincidental. 
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Why was the connection between the height of the pyramid and the 
distance from the earth to the sun selected for examination? Other 
magnitudes, or ratios between magnitudes, drawn from any pyramid's 
dimensions could have matched some mathematical, geographical, or 
astronomical parameter. The number of possible "surprises" is enormous; 
this fact reduces the surprising effect of each individual one once it has 
been discovered. 

In an ingenious experiment reported in Hardy. Harvie, and Koestler's 
Tlie Challenge of Chance (1973, pp. 72-109), Harvie showed that one can 
produce a considerable number of coincidences jusf by randomly com- 
bining a large number of elements. Harvie performed a random simulation 
of a large-scale experiment that had been conducted by the authors to test 
for telepathy. They employed many subjects who had to guess an unseen 
target stimulus many times. Thus a huge number of responses were 
collected. Indeed, remarkable results were obtained: The responses of 
different subjects on the same trial were aUimes incredibly similar to each 
other. The rate of such "coincidental thoughts" seemed surprisingly high. 
Moreover, these matches were qualitatively so astounding (pp. 43-46) that 
they could have converted even the extreme skeptic. However, Harvie's 
"mock experiment" showed that a completely random and noncausal 
rearrangement of the same responses yielded equally surprising outcomes. 

Explaining Away Everything 

Gardner (1957. pp. 303-05) has described how a selection mechanism often 
operates in the interpretation of ESP experiments. When a subject fails to 
guess with great success the target card presented in a sequence of cards, 
one sometimes finds that his or her guesses significantly match a card 
which is about to be presented (forward displacement). Sometimes the 
responses turnout to match the target card of the previous trial (backward 
displacement). Displacement of the target can eventually extend to two or 
three steps forward or backward. When the number of hits is particularly 
low. the researchers claim that this is a manifestation of negative telepathv 
(avoidance of the target). Considering the union of all the different ways in 
which ESP can manifest itself, there is little wonder that at least one of 
them does appear "nonrandomly." 

Diaconis (1978) makes a similar point with respect to a series of 
supposedly extraordinary card tricks demonstrated by a young man called 
B.D. who was tested in the Psychology Department of Harvard Univer- 
sity: "A major key to B.D.'s success was that he did not specify in advance 
the result to be considered surprising. The odds against a coincidence of 
some son are dramatically less than those against any prespecified 
particular one of them'" (p. 132). Even B.D.'s frequently missed guesses 
either were considered "close" or were regarded with sympathy rather than 
doubt and seemed only to confirm the reality of his unusual powers. This 



ability to explain whatever comes up is described by Fischhoff (1980) in 
terms of capitalization on chance: "The data are fixed and undeniable, 
while the set of possible explanations is relatively unbounded; one hunts 
until one finds an explanation that fits" (p. 23). 

The selection fallacy can operate unconsciously even on a very 
conscientious investigator (Gardner 1957). Suppose 100 investigators 
decide to test for telepathy, each one using a single subject. Fifty of them 
are going to obtain, quite by chance, above -average results. They will go on 
and run a second experiment, whereas the other fifty will drop the 
research. In the next stage, we can expect another half of the investigators 
to drop out. and so forth in the following stages. Finally, we are left with 
one investigator whose subject achieved particularly high scores in six or 
seven successive sessions. "Neither experimenter norsubject is aware of the 
other ninety-nine projects, and so both have a strong delusion that ESP is 
operating. The odds are, in fact, much against :he run. But in the total (and 
unknown) context, the run is quite probable" (p. 303). The reasonable 
question to ask at this point is whether the result will not bedisconfirmed if 
the experimenter continued testing that subject. Sure enough, the phe- 
nomenon does tend to recede. Now the investigator will resort to those 
post hoc explanations like fatigue and the "typical decrease" in experi- 
ments of that kind, which is, of course, also the typical decrease in random 
sequences, better known as "regression to the mean. "The main lesson to be 
learned from awareness of these pitfalls is that one should subject the non- 
random finding to a ret est. 

Miracles Do Not Recur 

The very essence of a scientific rule is a claim that certain relationships are 
replicable. A coincidence, however, is not expected to recur in repeated 
trials. 

A (statistically) significant result is an outcome obtained through a 
predesigned experiment with a random sample. The probability of such a 
result (or a more extreme one) being obtained at random is so small that we 
dare claim it is improbable that it occurred only by chance. Therefore, we 
can expect it to reappear under a similar design. A significant result is not a 
miracle; it is believed to be replicable (Brown 1957). When we pray for a 
miracle, we are hoping for a rare event that we cannot expect to repeat 
itself consistently. Those who are drowning in the ocean and yearn for a 
miracle to save them are aware of the small probability that ahelicopter or a 
boat will materialize at the right moment. The point of resemblance 
between coincidences and significant statistical results is the low probabil- 
ityof the event in question. However, valid scientific results recur in a 
reproduction of the conditions, whereas coincidences do not. The proba- 
bility of obtaining a significant result is very small under the chance 
•JfjJMiilwsiy, but when we obtain one. we reject the chance hypothesis and 



replace it with another hypothesis. The validity of that alternative 
hypothesis guarantees the replication of the result under similar circum- 
stances. 

A Matter of Perception 

Our perception of randomness is afflicted by typical fallacies and distor- 
tions (Falk 1975). The main bias in this intuitive perception is known as the 
"gambler's fallacy." When a tossed coin turns up with "heads" several 
times in succession, gamblers bet a huge sum on "tails." believing that, 
since the two faces are equiprobable, it is time for balance to be restored. 
The idea that the probability of tails at this point is highetis incompatible 
with the concept of sequential independence. While it is true that the 
probability of heads appearing n times in succession is very small a priori 
when n is large, the conditional probability of heads, following n-\ 
continuous heads, is still 1/2. This is because, unlike the gambler, the coin 
has neither memory nor conscience. 

That fallacy often assumes another form when we observe a random 
cluster of identical events — like accidents or misfortunes— and conclude 
that such a run could not be the result of chance. We reject the hypothesis 
of randomness in light of a sequence of identical outcomes (a "run") and 
replace it by some "causal" mechanism (like the devil's interference). Some 
people start believing that "when it rains, it pours," as did the king in 
Shakespeare's Hamlet: 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
but in battalions! 

[Act IV. Scene V] 

It seems that we expect random events always to appear in their 
appropriate proportions even in short subsequences (Kahneman and 
Tversky 1972). The random runs we encounter often evoke suspicion of 
violation of randomness. Koestler*s( 1972-) theory pi coincidences attempts 
to generate the "supernatural lawfulness" of the world of ESP to 
coincidences. If we inspect the nature of the coincidences described, we 
find that— much like the gambler who is surxcying the sequence of 
outcomes— Koestler's attention is drawn to runs or clusters that appear 
nonrandom. 

Likewise, a detailed study of the concepts employed by other 
researchers of coincidences reveals that a run or a co-occurrence of similar 
elements is often referred to. Such is the case with Kammerer's "recur- 
rence" or "clustering" of events in time or in space, as well as with the term 
"synchronichy." coined by the psychologist .lung (with the physicist 
Pauli). Koestler ( 1972) clarifies his view on the extra-physical lawfulness of 
coincidences using the following description: "We thus arrive at the image 



of a world-mosaic or cosmic kaleidoscope, which in spite of constant 
shufflings and rearrangements also takes care of bringing like and like 
together" (p. 86). He imagined a prolonged process of random mixing and 
decided that the clusters he observed (i.e., the coincidences) could not be 
random. Ideal randomization should, in his opinion, completely separate 
similar elements. If they nevertheless appear in clusters, one must come up 
with a theory to explain such an odd occurrence — one cannot help but be 
reminded of the gambler's fallacy. 

In conclusion, 1 have pointed out the possibility that cognitive 
biases — such as consideration of a too narrow event (especially with 
reference to oneself), a selection mechanism, and the gambler's fallacy — 
may be the source of erroneous supernatural theories; yet it was not 
proved. One can't completely rule out the possibility that the phenomena 
in question really are controlled by their own set of laws. One cannot but 
agree here with Koestler: 

Whether one believes that some highly improbable meaningful coinci- 
dences are manifestations of some such unknown principle operating 
beyond physical causality, or are produced by that immortal monkey at the 
typew riter, is ultimately a matter of inclination and temperament. [Hardy. 
Harvie and Koestler. 1973. p. 230] 
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I. The stories of version PU did not claim that "at least one" or a set or events did 
happen: rather, they told about one specific event that had occurred and casually mentioned 
the other possibilities. Possibly those hints are not sufficiently suggestive of the union sets (see 
the example of version PU given above). In contrast to that, version FU asked unequivocally 
about the probability of at least one event out of many. 
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The reputable pal experiment has proved an elusive goal for 
parapsychology. However, certain recent methods for eliciting pal, 
notably the use of ganzfeld stimulation, seem to have provided some 
degree of replicabillty. In 1977 Honorton reviewed all ganzfeld 
studies then published and showed that half, eight out of sixteen, 
obtained significant results. In a second review (Honorton, 1978) ha 
gave 14 out of 26, or 54Z, as significant. Sargent (1979) suggested 
that the ganzfeld technique has given 58Z replicabillty both across 
laboratories and studies. .My own survey of the literature published to 
date shows that of 31 studies 18, or 58%, obtained significant 
results. These figures are shown in table 1. 

These estimates appear encouraging. However, various factors have to 
be taken into consideration before accepting them as valid. These 
include the methodological weaknesses la* many of the studies, the use 
of inappropriate statistics or overanalypis, and selective reporting* 
Sargent (1980a) separated studies into those he considered adequate 
and Inadequate in methodology. Of 11 deemed adequate 6, or 54X, 
obtained significance. In ay own survey I considered 12 published 
studies to be adequate. Others were ruled out for such reasons as the 
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TABLE 1 

Estimates of the repeatability of ESP in the 
ganzfeld (published studies) 



Total Number of Percentage of 

significant studies 



Honorton 1977 16 8 50% 

Honorton 1978 26 14 54% 

Sargent 1979 24 14 58% 

Blacknore 1980 31 18 58% 



use of picture targets without a duplicate set for judging, or the 
possibility of communication between subject and agent prior to 
Judging. Some studies can be considered adequate for results obtained 
from independent judging but not from subjects' judging. Of the 12 
remaining 6, or 50%, were significant. Clearly the adequacy or 
otherwise of the methods used makes little difference to the apparent 
replicability of the technique. 

Selective reporting may also be a relevant factor. If many 
experiments are carried out but those which seem to be giving chance 
results are abandoned before completion or are never written up for 
publication then there will be a bias towards significance in the 
literature. This bias may be Introduced by subjects dropping out, by 
authors themselves, or by editors selecting submitted work for 
publication. Any estimates of the repeatability of a finding based 
only on published results may overestimate the true repeatability to 
an extent dependent on the size of that selection. Sargent has pointed 
out that a ganzfeld study Is relatively time-consuming and arduous to 
perform as compared with many types of forced-choice psi experiments. 
They are therefore unlikely to be undertaken lightly, for example as 
student projects or informal experiments. In 'addition, since the first 
such study was reported only six years ago (Honorton and Harper, 1974) 
there has not been a long time in which large numbers of such studies 
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could have been carried out. One might therefore expect the number of 
unreported ganzfeld studies to be small, and certainly smaller than 
for many other types of psi experiment. Finally the method used varies 
comparatively little. 

For all these reasons it seemed that it might be possible to find 
out about the majority of unpublished ganzfeld studies and to compare 
the success rate of those with that of the published*" ones. In this way 
an estimate of the extent and importance of selective reporting could 
be made. The published data was surveyed, as already noted, and a 
questionnaire was used to find out about unpublished work. The results 
for each were then compared. 



METHOD 



A questionnaire was sent to any person who it was thought might have 
been associated with ganzfeld studies. This asked about studies not 
completed, and those completed but not published. The complete 
questionnaire appears In the appendix. 

The questionnaire was Initially sent to 81 people, most of, whose 
names and addresses were obtained from the Parapsychological 
Association member's list. For those who had published ganzfeld work a 
list of references was appended to check that none had been omitted. 
In response to information given by some respondents a further five 
questionnaires were sent out, making 86 in total. 



RESULTS 



40 completed questionnaires were returned, giving a return rate of 
47Z. These elicited a total of 32 further ganzfeld studies, reported 
by 15 respondents. Of these 12 studies were reported as not completed. 
These included seven "in progress" with the intention to complete and 
five others. The other reasons for not completing were "methodologies., 
defects" (2), "results not significant" (2), "demonstration to the 
media, aborted" (1), "high attrition rate and. overly complex 
design-analysis requirement" (1), and "departed for graduate school" 
(1) (the total is more than five since respondents, could give more 
than one reason for not completing the study). In no case was "results 
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not significant" given as the sole reason for falling to complete and 
therefore no selection at this stage was apparent (assuming thruthful 
answers). 

20 completed but unpublished studies were listed. Reasons for not 
publishing were as follows: 

Intending to publish 13 

Methodological defects 5 

Results not significant 1 
Other and: 

Never intended for publication 2 

Awaiting modified confirmation 1 

The 20 unpublished studies included both significant and 
non-significant results (significance on primary analysis for ESP In 
the ganzfeld only was asked for). The results of one could not be 
evaluated for various reasons given by the author. Of the remaining 
19, 7 were reported to have given results significant at the .05 level 
on the primary analysis. This is 37X which compares with 58Z (by my 
estimate) in the published data. As might be expected, the difference . 
is In the direction of more significance in the published work, but a 
chi-square test comparing significant and non-significant for 
published and unpublished shows no significant difference (see table 

2); 

The adequacy of the method used is also relevant. Authors may be 
more willing to report significant findings if the method is sound, 
and the method may affect the findings i For any analysis here it Is 
necessary to assume that authors correctly reported whether their 
methods were adequate or not and this assumption may be unwarranted 
and is hard to test. However, assuming so, we find that 14 of the 19 
studies were adequate and of these 5, or 36Z, obtained significant 
results. This provides no evidence that methodological weaknesses were 
responsible for significant findings in the unpublished any more than 
in the published work. 

DISCUSSION 



The proportion of 'significant' overall psi scores for unpublished 
ganzfeld studies is comparable to that found in the published ones. We 
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TABLE 2 

Proportions of 'significant' studies," 
published and unpublished 



Tfn-ol Number of Percentage of 

significant studies 



Published 31 18 58% 

Unpublished 19 7 37% 

Total 50 25 50% 



cannot be sure that all unpublished have been detected here, but 
certainly «11 those from the major parapsychological laboratories have 
been (assuming honest replies), and there would seem to be no a priori 
reason to suppose that the proportion would be markedly different in 
those which were undetected by this survey. In fact, in order to make 
a difference to the conclusions reached here we would need to find a 
further four non-significant unpublished but completed studies, and no 
significant ones, to add to those included here* It seems unlikely, 
though certainly possible, that with further investigation the 
position would change in this way. 

Also relevant is to consider the overall significance. Two years ago 
Honorton (1978, p. 87) pointed out that "even if we make the absurd 
assumption that there are ten . . (unreported failures).. for each 
significant study, the observed results would still be significant at 
p=0.02". Of all the studies included here, both published and 
unpublished, 25 out of 50 provided results significant at the .05 
level. If these 25 were to be the selected best of a larger number of 
studies there would need to be a further 450 undetected 
non-significant studies. 

We nay therefore conclude with some certainty that the bias 
introduced by selective reporting of ESP ganzfeld studies is not a 
major contributor to the overall proportion of significant results, 
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and the apparent success of the technique. If the positive results are 
not due to psi but are spurious this must be for some reason such as 
methodological errors or overanalysis undetected here, unconscious 
biases, untruthful answers, or deliberate fraud, or other such 
factors. It is not due solely to selective reporting. 
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ABSTRACT 



Estimates of the replicability of ESP in the ganzf eld based on the 
published data alone range from 50% to 58%. In a survey of unpublished 
ganzfeld studies a further 32 studies were elicited. Of 20 completed 
but not published 37% obtained significant results in the primary 
analysis, a proportion not significantly different from that in the 
published data. It was concluded that selective reporting is not a 
major contributor to the apparent success and repeatability of ESP in 
the ganzfeld. 
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9 - The Establishment of Data Manipulation in the 
Soal-Shackleton Experiments 



BETTY MARKWICK 
Historical Background 
The Discovery of Basil Shackleton 

The series of experiments carried out in the early 1940s by S.G. Soal with 
the percipient Basil Shackleton had a curious origin. Although scathingly 
critical of J.B. Rhine's card-guessing experiments, Soal embarked, in 
November 1934, on an extensive series of experiments in an endeavor to 
replicate Rhine's results under tighter conditions. Soal tested 160 
individuals, amassing a grand total of 57,450 telepathy trials and 70,900 
clairvoyance trials (Soal 1937; 1940). In july 1939, in a letter to Dr. 
Gibson (quoted in Thouless 1974), Soal declared: "I have delivered a 
stunning blow to Dr. Rhine's work by my repetition of his experiments in 
England... there is no evidence that individuals guessing cards can beat 
the laws of chance". 

Soal (1940, 152) relates how, a few months later, his growing 
skepticism received a shock. During 1939, Whately Carington (1940) had 
been engaged in a series of experiments with drawings, in the course of 
which he noted that his subjects' hits tended to cluster around, rather than 
on, the intended target. Carington urged Soal to re-examine his data, 
comparing each guess with the card before and the one after the intended 
target card. Soal (1940, 153) continues: "It was, however, in no very 
hopeful spirit that I began the task of searching my records for this 
- displacement' effect. And yet within a few weeks I had made two quite 
remarkable finds, which fully confirmed Carington's conjectures". Soal 
looked first at the 2.000 trials of the most promising GESP subject, Mrs. 
Gloria Stewart, and found significant above-chance scoring on both the 
precognitive "+ 1" and postcognitive "-1" cards. The second discovery 
was Basil Shackleton a man whose confidence in his ability to 
demonstrate telepathy had impressed Soal in 1936. Shackleton's 800 
GESP trials, apparently null, showed significant above chance scoring on 
the "+ 1" and "-1" cards in almost equal degree. For the "+ 1", "0", "-1" 
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results pooled, odds against chance were estimated to be of the order 10 s 
to 1 in the case of Gloria Stewart and 10 5 to 1 in the case of Shackleton. 
Soal went on to examine all his GESP records without finding any further 
instances of a significant displacement effect. 

In December 1940 Soal sought out Shackleton, a photographer by 
profession and recently invalided out of the Army. Thus began the main 
Shackleton series, conducted under difficult wartime conditions from 
January 1941 until April 1943. As his co-experimenter Soal chose Mrs. 
K.M. Goldney, who had previously assisted him in the investigation of 
the stage "telepathist" Marion (Josef Kraus). The Shackleton series, 
comprising 40 sittings and some 12,000 trials, was reported in Soal and 
Goldney (1943), the "Soal-Goldney Report". In 1945, Soal undertook a 
further series with Gloria Stewart, accumulating some 50,000 trials 
before her "powers failed" four years later. An account of both the 
Shackleton and Stewart series duly appeared in Soal and Bateman (1954). 

It is not clear why the experiments with Shackleton ceased when they 
did. He was said to have found the experiments an increasing strain, and a 
few further sessions proved unsuccessful. Shackleton emigrated to South 
Africa in 1956, where he resided until his death in May 1978. On visits to 
England in 1954 and 1960-61 he participated in a variety of experiments 
at the Society for Psychical Research, but the results were entirely null. 

Experimental Procedure and Conditions 

In the Shackleton series the expressed aim of the experimenters was to 
design a watertight experiment, and "stringent precautions were taken to 
eliminate the possibilities of normal leakage, fraud, and collusion" (Soal 
and Goldney 1943, 35). They endeavored to render the conditions "proof, 
so far as was humanly possible, against even the possibility of fraud, on 
the part of percipient and experimenters alike" (p.80). Special emphasis 
was placed on the role of independent witnesses. There is not space here 
to do justice to the "precautions", the question of their efficacy is, in any 
case, no longer a crucial issue. However, it will be necessary to state the 
basic features of the experimental procedure. For details of the many 
variations in procedure and personnel, and of the precautions, the reader 
is referred to the Soal-Goldney Report: Soal and Bateman (1954) provide 
a more readable, though less comprehensive, description. 

The agent and the main experimenter (EA) sat on either side of a table 
separated by a screen in which there was a three-inch-square aperture. 
Shackleton sat in an adjoining room, usually supervised by an 
experimenter (EP). The agent had before her a row of five cards, each 
bearing a picture of an animal: an elephant, giraffe, lion, pelican, or zebra 
(or E,G,L,P, or Z). In advance of the session, lists of random digits 1 to 5 
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were prepared, usually by Soal, on printed score sheets, each 
accommodating two columns of 25 entries. Before each set of SO calls, 
the agent or an observer shuffled the five animals cards (out of sight of 
EA) and laid them face down in front of the agent; after Sitting 6 the cards 
were shielded in a box. On each trial EA presented a card at the aperture 
in the screen, bearing a number 1 to 5 according to the next random digit 
on the list. The agent glanced at the face of the corresponding animal card 
in the row counting from the left. The target was thus determined by a 
double-randomization procedure. Shackleton, on hearing the serial 
number of the trial called by EA, wrote down his guess (E,G,L,P, or Z) in 
pencil on the score sheet, or EP recorded Shackleton's spoken (or 
otherwise indicated) guess. 

On completion of 50 calls the order of the animal cards - the "code" - 
was recorded on EA's score sheet. The "check-up" took place at the end of 
the session, or (in the early experiments) more frequently. Shackleton's 
guesses were decoded into digits and entered on EA's score sheet in 
columns to the left of the random digits. The number of hits in the "0" 
(direct), "+ 1" (precognitive), and "-1" (postcognitive) categories were 
counted, double-checked, and entered on the score sheet. At the end of 
each session handwritten copies were made of the record sheets and 
posted to CD. Broad (C.E.M. Joad in the case of Sitting 1). Soal 
re-checked the score sheets at home and counted the hits in the "+ 2" and 
"-2" categories. 

At the "normal" rate a ran of 25 calls would take about 60 to 70 
seconds; "rapid" and "slow" rates were also tried, roughly double and half 
the normal rate, respectively. In clairvoyance runs, the agent merely 
touched the back of the appropriate animal card. On some occasions the 
random digits were generated during the ran by EA drawing colored 
counters by touch from a bag or bowl. 

Until the latter part of Sitting 1 8, Soal took the role of EA or "Recorder 
for Counters"; thereafter he changed his role to EP. The principal agent 
until Sitting 30 was Miss Rita Elliott, who had assisted in the 1934-39 
series of tests, and who married Soal in October 1942. The sole agent for 
the remaining sittings was Mr. J.Aldred, a friend of Soal's of 20 years' 
standing. Willi the agents Rita Elliott and Gretl Albert, Shackleton scored 
significantly in the "+ 1" mode, whereas with J. Aldred he was successful 
in both the "+ 1" and "-1" modes. Shackleton scored at chance level with 
eight other agents. Chance-level scoring was also associated with the 
clairvoyance condition, and with the slow rate. At the rapid rate 
significant scoring became displaced on to the " ± 2" modes. 

Of the 40 sittings, 31 yielded significant results. Overall, 2,890 hits 
were recorded in 1 1,378 "+ 1" trials, with odds against chance exceeding 
10 33 to 1. The published totals do not include the results of Sittings 39 
and 40 (having become available too late): if included, one gets 3,017 hits 
in 1 1 ,762 "+ 1 " trials, which is even more significant. 
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The Criticisms of Price and Hansel 

The phenomenal results of the Soal-Goldney experiment, obtained under 
allegedly watertight conditions, inevitably attracted the attention of 
critics who sought to establish an explanation in "normal" terms. 

In his famous onslaught on parapsychology, "Science and the 
Supernatural", G.R. Price (1955) challenged the validity of research 
findings with special emphasis on the work of Soal. Price considered such 
normal explanations as experimental error, sensory leakage, and 
statistical artifact to have been effectively eliminated in some of Rhine's 
work and most of Soal's. Fraud remained the only alternative to the ESP 
hypothesis. Invoking David Hume on miracles, Price argued that the 
"magical" quality of psi is incompatible with science, whereas the 
"knavery and folly of men" are commonplace. Which hypothesis, then, 
was more reasonable" Price accordingly advance six hypothetical tricks 
illustrating how the Shackleton and Stewart experiments could have been 
faked, all involving collusion. To fabricate the Shackleton series, Price 
suggested that Soal would have required four confederates. Soal's 
experiments had thus not been conducted "with every precaution that it 
was possible to devise", and therefore did not constitute a satisfactory 
test of ESP, Finally, Price specified his design for a fraud-proof 
experiment. 

A fierce controversy ensued in the pages of Science, Soal (1955) 
reacted with great indignation, arguing the implausibility of the implied 
accusation of fraud. Rhine's response was more constructive. The Journal 
of Parapsychology carried an extensive review of the controversy (Rhine 
1955). Rhine evidently also engaged in private corresponcence with 
Price. Years later Price (1972) issued a cryptic little note of apology, 
retracting what he now considered had been an unfair attack on Rhine and 
Soal. In a subsequent letter to C.E.M. Hansel it emerged that the 1955 
article had been directed primarily against supernatural religion and that 
the "unfairness" consisted in the assumption that ESP researchers would 
be motivated to fabricate evidence in support of relligious belief. 

The possibility that a loophole existed in the design of the 
Soal-Goldney experiment, whereby the agent (if not properly supervised) 
could have operated a card substitution trick in collusion with 
Shackleton, was suggested to Soal by Hansel in 1949 following a 
discussion with R.C. Read (Soal and Bateman 1954, 193; Hansel 1960, 
14). In the hypothesized trick the agent, who saw the random digits 
displayed during the run, was in a position to alter the order of the five 
animal cards to secure hits on prearranged guesses. In a simple 
application of the technique, with five calls (say, G,L,P,Z,E) arranged at 
predetermined positions on the score sheet, an average of 3.36 spurious 
hits would be secured; this could be improved by elaboration of the 
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technique up to a maximum of 5 substitutions per sheet. Soal and 
Bateman (1954, 193) argued that such a trick was precluded by the 
experimental conditions; nor could it account for certain secondary 
effects in the scoring. 

R.C. Read (1950) had carried out a prolonged scrutiny of about half the 
Shackleton data with the object of ascertaining whether clues to a normal 
explanation might be found in any nonrandom features in the target and 
guess sequences. Read made various frequency counts but found nothing 
amiss. During the course of this investigation, Hansel raised the question 
of card substitution. Read then went on to examine this possibility, but 
considered that such a trick would not necessarily be detectable in the 
data. Soal (1950) misleadingly stated that Read had found no evidence of 
card substitution, while Hansel (1960) neglected to mention Read's 
conclusion, based on further considerations, that the card-substitution 
trick did not provide a viable explanation of the Soal-Goldney 
experiment. 

In the early part of 1959, New Scientist carried a dispute touched off by 
an article by Hansel. The article, essentially a precursor of Hansel's 
(1960) critique, included a presentation of the card-substitution 
hypothesis. Some months later Hansel (1959), this time in Nature, drew 
attention to a periodicity effect in Shackleton's rapid-rate trials. The 
Soal-Goldney Report (p.139) lists the total number of hits corresponding 
to each of the 23. "+ 2" positions on the score sheet. By dividing the 23 
totals into groups of five blocks and summing over corresponding 
positions in the block, Hansel showed the resulting five quantities to have 
a nonuniform distribution, with odds against chance exceeding 100 to 1. 
Hansel proclaimed this effect as evidence in support of his 
card-substitution theory, since prearranged guesses might tend to favor 
certain positions in the blocks of five as ruled on the score sheet. 
However, Soal (1960a) interpreted the anomaly as a "segmental salience" 
effect of ESP. Moreover, the normal-rate trials, constituting the bulk of 
the data, did not exhibit the periodicity effect. 

Christopher Scott (1960) reported a demonstration in 1958 of the 
practicability of Hansel's postulated card-substitution trick, with Hansel, 
Scott, Goldney, and D.J. West, respectively, taking the roles of agent, 
percipient, experimenter and observer. Soal (1960c) responded in some 
derision to the meager scores obtained. Scott also reported, in the same 
article, his examination of the Shackleton data in respect of some 
criticisms made by Rudolph Lambert in 1953: specific predictions made 
by Lambert were not borne out in the data. 

Hansel (1960) presented a critique of the Shackleton and Stewart 
experiments, based on two papers read in 1955 at meetings of the British 
Psychological Society. Hansel's stated objective was to evaluate the 
experimental design. The incidence of trickery and error in the psychical 
research field was by no means negligible, and would - in a flawed 
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experimental design- constitute a more likely hypothesis than 
precognitive telepathy with its high a priori improbability. Starting with a 
provisional assumption of the impossibility or ESP, Hansel pointed to 
various weaknesses in the design of the Soal-Goldney experiment the 
possibilities of the agent changing the order of the cards, of the 
transmission of information by voice cues, of the substitution of score 
sheets, and so on. His main attack was concentrated in the development of 
his card-substitution theory. Soal's earlier objections (Soal and Bateman 
1954, 193-194) were shown to be largely unfounded. Hansel went on to 
demonstrate that card substitution could account for the main result of the 
Shackleton series, and the secondary effects also (notably, the 
reinforcement of " ± 1 " and " ± 2" scoring associated with multiply 
determined guesses). To account for the characteristic secondary effects 
in the Stewart data, Hansel developed a technique of consecutive (rather 
than spaced) substitution. Hansel concluded that the experimental results 
could have been brought about by collusive trickery involving the two 
percipients, some of the agents, and (probably) the main experimenter. 
Since a normal explanation was not excluded by the experimental design, 
the experiments did not provide conclusive evidence for ESP, whether or 
not a trick actually occurred. 

In his reply to Hansel's critique, Soal (1960b) pointed out that Hansel 
and Read had illegitimately "watered down" the Shackleton data by 
including irrelevant groups of data. Soal demonstrated that the postulated 
card-substitution trick, even had the maximum five substitutions per 
sheet been achieved, would be hopelessly inadequate to account for the 
magnitude of the extra-chance effect. Soal also argued that interchanging 
the cards would not have been feasible in the presence of an observer. 
Further, the techniques proposed by Hansel for the Stewart series would 
have led to consequences at variance with the data. 

A chapter on the Soal-Goldney experiment appeared in Hansel's book 
ESP: A Scientific Evaluation (1966, Chap. 9). The inadequacy of the 
card-substitution trick was conceded. Hansel then illustrated the 
application of Price's six hypothetical tricks to successive sittings of the 
Shackleton series and also advanced some further methods. R.G. 
Medhurst's (1968a) critique of Hansel's book, while not unfavorable to 
Hansel's declared methodological position, took him to task on numerous 
points. In regard to the Soal-Goldney experiment, Medhurst pointed out 
- with justification - that Hansel had misrepresented the situation at 
Sittings 17 and 28; he also queried the relevance of the periodicity effect. 
A heated discussion ensued between Scott and Medhurst (Scott 1968a; 
1968b; Medhurst 1968b; 1968c). An updated (but otherwise unrevised) 
version of the Soal-Goldney chapter duly appeared in Hansel's book ESP 
and Parapsychology (1980, Chap. 12). 

Y« t 
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The Gretl Albert Allegation 

The course of events, as extracted from the literature and set in 
chronological order, appears to have been as follows: 

Mrs. Gretl Albert (a friend of Mrs. Goldney's) was invited to act as 
agent at Sittings 15 and 16. After Sitting 15, Mrs. Albert complained to 
Goldney that she had felt drugged after starting to smoke one of 
Shackleton's cigarettes. At Sitting 16, which took place on May 23, 1941, 
Mrs. Albert participated in an "agents in opposition" experiment (sheets 
5, 6, 7). Goldney was unavoidably absent from Sitting 16, but on her 
return, during a suppertime conversation on May 29, Mrs. Albert made a 
serious allegation. She claimed that she had seen Soal, through the 
aperture in the screen, altering figures (in ink) on a score sheet. During 
further conversations on June 5 and 10, she was more specific, 
emphasizing that she had seen Soal changing the figure 1 to the figure 4 or 
5, four or five times; also, she thought the alterations had been on the first 
sheet. 

Goldney wrote full notes of the conversations in documents dated May 
30, June 6, and June 11 (quoted in Medhurst 1971). On the pretext of 
wishing to see the results of the interesting double-agent experiment, 
Goldney asked Soal to bring her the record sheets for Sitting 16. She 
examined the figures with a magnifying glass but could find nothing 
suspicious, nor could a trusted colleague. Following Sitting 17, on June 6, 
Goldney informed Soal of Mrs. Albert's allegation. He was extremely 
indignant, particularly since no steps had been taken at the time to clear 
up the matter, and threatened legal action if he heard any more of it. 

Goldney subsequently urged Soal to include an account of the incident 
in the Soal-Goldney Report. He refused, on the grounds that he was 
unwilling to create suspicion when there was no supporting evidence, nor 
was he ready to jeopardize his university position as senior lecturer in 
mathematics. (Soal fails to state unambiguously what, if innocent, would 
be the most cogent reason of all: that he knew the allegation to be 
erroneous). Goldney nevertheless prepared a detailed account of the 
incident and deposited it at the Society for Psychical Research; she also 
showed the document to several friends on both sides of the Atlantic, 
including Scott. 

In January 1956 Soal reported (by way of an aside) that in 1945 he had 
lost all the original record sheets of the Shackleton series. (With the 
possible exception of Sitting 1 [Palmer 1984]. It is an unresolved mystery 
that these few sheets display a variant of Soal's normal handwriting). The 
sheets were said to have been left late at night in a train full of soldiers in 
Cambridge railway station (Soal 1956; Goldney 1974, 75). The admission 
was forced following a request from G.R. Price (who had evidently got 
wind of Mrs. Albert's allegation) to consult the original record sheets 5, 6, 
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7 from Sitting 10. It appears that on getting out the sheets for 
photocopying only the Broad duplicates were found to be available. After 
much prevarication and in great distress, Soal Wrote to Goldney 
confessing what had happened. The occasion also gave rise to the curious 
case of "the error that wasn't". D.J. West, misinterpreting Soal's decoding 
procedure, drew attention to a supposed error in the order of recording of 
the three columns of figures. Incredibly, Soal acquiesced in the 
misinterpretation until, months later, Betty Humphrey Nicol pointed out 
that there had been no error. 

Scott interviewed Mrs. Albert in June 1959 regarding her allegation. 
Under pressure from Scott and Fraser Nicol, with the active (though 
covert) cooperation of Goldney, Soal withdrew his objection to 
publication. The result was a statement by Soal and Goldney (1960) 
explaining the circumstances. Notes by Goldney (1968) and Soal (1968) 
further explained why publication had been withheld for 17 years. (See 
also: Medhurst 1968a, 224; 1968b, 305; Scott 1968a, 300-301; Scott and 
Haskell 1974, 43-45; Goldney 1974, 77-79. Other details can be found in 
the personal correspondence of Goldney and Scott. Curiously, Hansel 
Made only a passing reference to the Albert allegation in his 1966 book, 
ESP: A Critical Evaluation ). 

Miss M.R. Barrington (1974) visited Mrs. Albert in 1971, by which 
time (not surprisingly) her recollections had become confused in certain 
respects and incorporated details from the 1960-61 series of experiments. 
In particular, Mrs. Albert described seeing Soal alter a 3 into a 5. Ian 
Stevenson (1974) visited Mrs. Albert in 1973 and heard a similarly 
revised story. 

The Evidence of Data Analysis 

The Medhurst Paper 

In his paper "The Origin of the "Prepared Random Numbers' Used in the 
Shackleton Experiments", R.G. Medhurst (1 97 1) made public for the first 
time the specific nature of the Albert allegation: namely, the altering of 
l's into 4's and 5's. Medhurst first examined sheets 5, 6, and 7 of Sitting 
16 to see whether there was an excess of hits on targets 4 and 5-as might 
be expected if the Albert allegation was true. He did find an excess, with 
P = 0.014 (subsequently amended to 0.003 by Scott [1971]). However, 
although consistent with Mrs. Albert's reported observation of "four or 
five" alterations, the anomaly was insufficient to account for the huge 
deviation (28.2) above chance-expectation. 

Medhurst argued that the allegation clearly referred to the check-up, 
probably the second stage at the end of the sitting; further, any 
manipulation must have been in the target sequences, not in Shackleton' s 
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guesses or decoded guesses. In the hope of settling the question once and 
for all, Medhurst devised an ingenious scheme for identifying the target 
sequences in the source cited by Soal. Soal had specified in detail how he 
had compiled the target lists from the final digits of 7-figure logarithms at 
intervals of 100. Medhurst accordingly attempted to reconstruct the target 
sequences using a computer in order to demonstrate that they were free 
from manipulation. Medhurst selected several sequences from Sitting 16 
and also from a few other sittings, but in every case the computer search 
failed. Soal, on being informed, thought he might have used intervals 
greater than 100. Medhurst repeated the search on two of the sequences 
with intervals up to 600, without success. Tragically, Medhurst died in 
January 1971 before he could carry the search further. 

Reactions to the Medhurst Findings 

The failure of the computer search caused some consternation. Although 
not necessarily suspicious, the failure indicated that Soal's precise 
statement of how he had compiled the target lists was inaccurate and cast 
doubt on the reliability of Soal's work in general. Soal (1971) now 
claimed that he may not have used logarithm tables in preparing the 
Shackleton target lists, but a book of random numbers borrowed for the 
purpose. 

J.G. Pratt (1971) suggested that Soal might conceivably have 
constructed an intermediate pool of pseudo-random digits and read them 
in another direction when entering them on the score sheets. This was a 
highly plausible idea, one which had occurred independently to the 
present writer. 

I had set about extending Medhurst's computer search in April 1971, 
exploring a variety of ways in which Soal might legitimately have used 
the logarithm tables. The search failed, even though my program made 
provision for occasional discrepancies in an attempt to identify the target 
sequences whether manipulated or not. I also made a preliminary 
analysis of two-step procedures, assuming various dimensions for the 
supposed intermediate pool. This proved a prohibitively time-consuming 
task, even for a computer, and the quest had to be abandoned at that time. 

The Scott-Haskell Paper 

Christopher Scott and Philip Haskell (1974) reported having extended 
Medhurst's computer search to all sittings involving prepared random 
numbers without identifying a single sequence. 

The substance of the paper, first reported in Nature (Scott and Haskell 
1973), presents impressive statistical evidence in support of the truth of 
the Gretl Albert allegation. Scott and Haskell started by examining the 
records of Sitting 16, to see whether the frequencies of the target-guess 
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pairs showed any evidence for the specific alterations alleged. They 
wrote a computer program to print out the " + 1 " target-guess matrices (by 
numbers and by letters) for every sitting or sub-sitting. On the basis of the 
allegation, four predictions were made about the scoring pattern in Sitting 
16: (1) An overall deficit of target l's. (2) An overall excess of target 4's 
and 5's. (3) A deficit of target l's in those trials in which the guess was 4 
or 5. (4) An excess of hits on 4 and 5. Effect (3) was strikingly obvious in 
the matrices for both parts of Sitting 16; effect (4) was also present. On 
the assumption of ESP operating in a "noneccentric" manner, P-values 
were estimated: P = 0.00002 for effect (3), p < 0.001 for effect (4). Tests 
(1) and (2) showed small deviations of no significance, in the wrong 
direction in the case of test (2). 

The partial confirmation, with two of the predicted effects 
demonstrated at a high level of significance, suggested a simple 
modification to the model: that the targets might have been stacked in 
advance with an excess of l's and a deficit of 4's and 5's in anticipation of 
the planned manipulation. The modified hypothesis led to two further 
predictions: approximately equal frequencies of guesses 1, 2, 3 on target 
1, combined with an intermediate excess of hits on target 1; chance-level 
scoring on target 2 and 3. Both predictions were confirmed in the data. 
Scott and Haskell then showed, by means of an example involving the 
change of 41 target l's into 4's and 5's, that all the observations in Sitting 
16 could be accounted for including most of the above-chance score, 
leaving an insignificant "ESP effect". 

In view of the somewhat ad hoc nature of the modification to their 
original model, Scott and Haskell sought confirmation in the rest of the 
data using the highly specific effect (3) as a search criterion. The effect 
was found to be present, at a high level of significance, in Sitting 8 and in 
the first part of Sitting 17. In each case the whole constellation of effects 
as found in Sitting 16 was reproduced. Again, an example gave a good fit 
to the data and accounted for most of the above-chance deviation. 

Scott and Haskell considered an alternative explanation in terms of 
ESP operating differentially in respect of the number-symbols but 
dismissed this model as implausible. They also discussed the 
experimental and psychological conditions and found no serious 
contra-indication to the manipulation hypothesis. Scott and Haskell 
concluded that the evidence presented pointed to manipulation in the 
three sittings concerned and that it was more plausible to assume that the 
rest of the data was counterfeited by some unspecified method rather than 
that ESP and manipulation coexisted in the same series. 

An appendix reported the presence of some 57 discrepancies between 
the computed scores, based on the Broad duplicates, and the scores listed 
in the Soal-Goldney Report. 
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Reactions to the Scott-Haskell Findings 

A number of leading parapsychologists sprang to the defense of Soal, and 
their comments were published simultaneously with the Scott-Haskell 
paper. The ad hoc nature of the modified hypothesis was perhaps the 
principal focus of criticism, and various alternative explanations were 
offered for the statistical anomalies. The reliability of Gretl Albert's 
observation was widely questioned, and almost all the defenders of Soal 
raised psychological objections. (Soal died in February 1975, apparently 
in ignorance of the furor). 

Goldney (1974) wrote of her long association with Soal, of the 
circumstances of the experiments and Mrs. Albert's allegation, and of the 
inconceivability of Soal's being a cheat. She summed up her attitude thus: 
"Of course an adverse verdict, if established, will destroy individual 
hopes, even beliefs. So be it, if necessary. "The world is wide' and the 
object of all our studies is to find and establish the truth". 

Pratt (1974) questioned the validity of Scott and Haskell's attempt to 
confirm, in the rest of the data, their modified model based on Sitting 16. 
He pointed to weaknesses in the "web of evidence", notably the absence 
of instances where the supposed trick had failed to carry through, leaving 
an excess of target l's. In explanation of the statistical anomalies, Pratt 
considered an ESP model of consistent missing to be viable. Pratt also 
demonstrated at length that the Scott-Haskell Appendix grossly 
misrepresented the situation regarding the accuracy of the published 
scores (cf. Scott and Haskell 1975, 225-226; Markwick 1976). 

Thouless (1974) acknowledged that the conjunction of the statistical 
anomaly in Sitting 16 with the Albert allegation made a strong case for 
supposing that some manipulation had occurred, but he favored a 
hypothesis of genuine ESP supplemented by manipulation. He pointed to 
weaknesses in the case and suggested that the principal anomaly could be 
explained as an ESP effect of consistent missing. 

John Beloff (1974) offered A. E. Roy's (1972) finding in some 
nonrandom runs as evidence of an ESP effect in the Shackleton data that 
Soal could not have faked; likewise Pratt's findings of secondary effects 
in the Stewart data. Beloff also considered that Scott and Haskell had 
dismissed too lightly their ESP model of positional bias. 

C. W. K. Mundle (1974) questioned the reliability of Mrs. Albert's 
testimony and the assumption that the remaining sittings had been 
falsified. Ian Stevenson (1974) discussed at length his doubts about Mrs. 
Albert's testimony in the light of his 1973 interview. M. R. Barrington 
(1974) hypothesized malobservation as a consequence of the scoring 
pattern, based on inference. F. S. Roberts (1975) offered a similar theory. 
G.D. Wassermann (1975) pointed to evidence that Soal habitually tidied 
up figures-an allusion to his own role in 1941-42 touched off a heated 
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exchange with Goldney. 

Scott and Haskell (1975) replied to the various points raised by their 
critics. In answer to the ad hoc objection, they restated their statistical 
procedure, stressing that they had used one effect as a search criterion and 
three independent criteria for confirmation. They argue that the various 
alternative explanations underestimated the extent of the evidence, that 
the question of the reliability of Mrs. Albert's testimony was irrelevant, 
and that tricks could produce unplanned secondary effects. 

j. Palmer (1978, 67-68), taking a harder line among the 
parapsychologists, expressed the opinion that "none of [the defenders of 
Soal] was able to refute the heart of the [Scott-Haskell] argument... 
Nonetheless, the case against Soal cannot, at this point, be considered 
conclusive". 

The impact of the Scott-Haskell case, even among critics of 
parapsychology, fell surprisingly flat, perhaps because of the complexity 
of the statistical argument. Hansel (1980. 161-164) summarized the 
findings, commenting: "Mrs. Albert's observations led to testable 
hypotheses about the record sheets and these were confirmed". However, 
Hansel's "improved" fit to the data is invalid, since he failed to take into 
account the actual guess frequencies. 

My reaction to the evidence may be indicated briefly. I found the 
coincidence between the statistical anomaly and Mrs. Albert's allegation 
compelling but hardly conclusive. Various ambiguities became apparent 
on further study of the target-guess matrices, raising subtle statistical 
questions, which (in my view) weakened the claimed confirmation in the 
data of a specific manipulation hypothesis. Moreover, the statistical 
peculiarities admitted of alternative explanations in terms of ESP. The 
conclusion that the Shackleton series was wholly fabricated was, in any 
case, unwarranted. The parapsychologists' defense of Soal against the 
charge of fraud thus seemed reasonable at that time. But the seeds of 
doubt had been sown. 
The Markwick Paper 

The Story of how I became involved in the controversy is recounted in 
Part 1 of my "Soal-Goldney Experiments with Basil Shackleton" (1978). 
The new findings reported therein are summarized below. 

The initial finding, in 1975, concerned the discovery of duplicated 
sequences in the target lists of up to 25 digits in length. At a later stage 
reversed duplicated sequences came to light. The duplication was not 
suspicious in itself, and could have arisen from repeated use of a pool of 
random digits. At least it could be said that the repetitions must be free 
from manipulation (else they would not appear as repetitions). Nor was 
there anything suspicious about the distribution of hits in the duplicated 
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sequences. Nevertheless, the finding cast further doubt on the accuracy of 
Soal's experimental reports. 

It became apparent, from perusing the continuations of certain 
duplicated sequences, that the continuations sometimes resembled each 
other-apart from the occasional intrusion of an "extra" digit. And these 
extra digits showed a high tendency to correspond to hits. Subsequent 
computer analysis revealed some 40 clear cases of extra digits (mostly in 
the later sequence of the pair), with about three in four of them 
corresponding to hits. The probability of this "interpolated hits" effect 
occurring by chance is of the order P = 10" 10 . On removal of the suspect 
trials the scoring rate in the regions concerned falls to chance levels. 
Sheets 1, 3, and 5 of Sitting 25 exhibit a systematic near-reversal with 
respect to sheets 1, 2, and 3 of Sitting 24: Some 18 extra digits are 
evident, all but 3 of them corresponding to hits. Sheets 3 and 5 of Sitting \ 
23 show direct duplication: Sheet 3 has 5 extra digits, at 5-digit intervals, 
all of them corresponding to hits. Sittings 3,16, 26, and 36 contain 8 more 
suspicious hits. Sittings 1 and 2 of the Stewart series also show the effect, 
with 5 possible instances. 

Contrary to a misconception that has arisen, the anomalies in the target 
sequences - duplication, reversed duplication, and the associated extra 
digits - were uncovered, not by computer analysis, but in the course of 
intensive scanning of the data by eye. Ironically, had computer time been 
initially available for carrying out certain frequency counts, the 
anomalies would never have come to my attention. Computer analysis 
subsequently made possible an objective assessment. 

The computer assessment of the interpolated hits effect was achieved 
by a systematic search for "interrupted" duplicated sequences, direct and 
reversed. An objective criterion, based on combinatorial considerations, 
was developed and applied to the results of the search. 

Curiously, the "interruptions" were found to occur almost exclusively 
in the form of extra digits, not as mismatches. This feature is inconsistent 
with the Scott-Haskell model, where l's belonging to the true 
target-sequence would be subject to alteration. Moreover, l's rather than 
4's and 5's, tend to predominate among the interpolated hits. Different 
techniques could, of course, have been operative in different sittings. 

Some other features of the duplication may be mentioned. The prepared 
random numbers alone, not the counters data, exhibit duplication. Extra 
digits sometimes occur in null experimental conditions (clairvoyance or 
slow rate), but the scoring rate on these trials is at chance level. Some 
very unexpected duplications were found between sequences allegedly 
prepared from different source books, between sequences allegedly 
prepared by Soal and by Wassermann, and between the Shackleton series 
and the start of the Stewart series. Multiple duplications also occur. 

Y\\ 
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The new evidence thus presented the manipulation effect directly, 
pinpointing specific digits. The effect in Sitting 25 is particularly 
striking, with the suspect trials accounting for virtually the whole of the 
above-chance deviation. I conjectured that Soal might have succumbed to 
"data massage" as genuine results began to fade: This seemed to me more 
plausible than outright fabrication. In view of Soal's mediumistic 
personality, I also considered the possibility of "dissociated 
manipulation", with the falsification of the data carried out in a less than 
fully conscious state. I concluded that manipulation had been established 
in some sections of the Shackleton data and that all Soal's card-guessing 
experiments must therefore be discredited. 

Reactions to the Markwick Findings 

In view of the reaction of parapsychologists to the Scott-Haskell findings, 
I anticipated a measure of resistance even to my more direct evidence. 
However, the previous defenders of Soal were unanimous in declaring 
themselves now convinced that manipulation had taken place in at least 
part of the data. No longer were psychological objections raised as to 
motivation. 

Statements by Goldney (1978) anS Pratt (1978), published 
simultaneously with my paper, magnanimously acknowledged" the 
validity of the new evidence. Goldney commented: "I and others who 
replied to the Scott-Haskell paper were wrong, but justifiably so, in my 
opinion, in the light of the evidence then available". Pratt, who had 
invested an immense amount of time and effort during the fifties and 
sixties in analyzing secondary effects in the Shackleton and Stewart data, 
set aside Soal's work with understandable reluctance. He considered that 
an innocent explanation might yet emerge and speculated that Soal, in a 
dissociated state, might conceivably have produced the interpolated hits 
precognitively (not to be confused with my non-psi version mentioned 
above). 

R. H. Thouless (1978) commented that, although the Scott-Haskell 
evidence had given grounds for suspicion, he had not been wholly 
convinced. The new findings removed any doubts, and the Shackleton 
experiments could no longer be claimed as evidence for psi. Thouless 
nevertheless argued for the genuineness of the displacement effect in the 
preliminary (1936) data, and in the early stages of the main series. 

Scott (1978) pointed up the lesson that no reliance could be placed on 
supposedly fraud-proof experiments. Beloff (1979a) endorsed this, 
urging that the best security lay in independent replication of research 
claims. Stevenson (1979) also considered the hope of a fraud-proof 
experiment to be illusory. Bellof and Stevenson both emphasized that 
their previous defense of Soal had been justified at the time. D. J. West 
(1978) advocated contemporaneous checks on ESP experimenters. Other 
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reactions included: a fanciful "psi-evasiveness" theory from J. L. Randall 
(1978) and some pertinent general observations from Charles Akers 
( 1 980) in response to a critique by Edward Girden. 

Carl Sargent (1979); 1980) considered that fraud was not necessarily 
the correct interpretation of the data anomalies and that fudging was in 
any case more likely than outright faking. He believed it might be 
possible to demonstrate ESP effects in portions of the Shackleton data 
and in some of Soal's other experimental series. He drew attention 
(Sargent 1979) to some tests carried out with Shackleton by psi-inhibitory 
experimenter Denys Parsons (1946; 1947): The GESP data yielded a 
P-value of 0.032 (one-tailed, not two-tailed as assumed by Sargent) in 
respect to above-chance "-1" scoring, while the clairvoyance results were 
at chance level. An ingenious re-analysis (Sargent 1980) of Soal's 
1928-29 free-response data (Soal 1932), for which Soal had never 
claimed any significance, yielded a strong extra-chance effect; however, 
this proved to be almost certainly artifactual. 

Fraser Nicol (personal communication 1976) considered my findings to 
be "devastating evidence against the genuineness of the research". Critics 
of parapsychology inevitably hailed the new evidence as conclusive 
proof of fraud. Thus Martin Gardner (1981, 129) referred to my having 
"proved beyond any shadow of a doubt that Soal had deliberately 
cheated". Hansel (1980, 16S), apparently confusing the "extra digit" 
anomaly with the "interpolated hits" effect, ascribed manipulation to 17 
sittings instead of (at most) 6. Among the more fanatical critics, H.B. 
Gibson (1979), of the British Psychological Society, reacted by launching 
a scornful attack on parapsychology, with a rejoinder by Beloff (1979b). 
The Soal scandal also provided John Wheeler, the eminent physicist, with 
added ammunition in his (abortive) attempt to get parapsychology ousted 
from the AAAS. 

A comment by Michael Grosso (1979, 199) is most apposite: "It is 
useless to deny that this exposure of Soal is an occasion for the most acute 
embarrassment for parapsychology. One imagines the fanatical skeptic 
leaping with irrepressible glee. However, before leaping too high, one 
should study Markwick' s report". 

Discussion 
The Case for Data Manipulation 

Until the end of the 1960s, criticism of the Soal-Goldney experiment had 
been almost exclusively conjectural in character, investigation of the 
data was predominantly concerned with whether statistical features 
supported; or contra indicated, various speculations as to the use of 
trickery. Little hard evidence emerged, except perhaps for the periodicity 
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effect pointed out by Hansel in a minor section of the data. Medhurst 
seems to have been the first to take a direct approach by examining the 
scoring pattern in relation to Mrs. Albert's allegation and by attempting to 
reconstruct the target sequences using a computer. The sophisticated 
analyses that became feasible with the advent of computers could hardly 
have been foreseen at the time of the experiments. Grounds for suspicion 
intensified with the discovery by Scott and Haskell of a striking statistical 
anomaly in support of Mrs. Albert's allegation, constituting strong 
presumptive evidence of fraud. Ironically, the final denouement, in the 
form of clear-cut evidence of data manipulation, was brought about by a 
parapsychologist whose research on the data had been initiated by an 
ESP-like dream (Markwick 1 978, Coda). 

In Sittings 23 and 25 the "interpolated hits" effect is virtually 
conclusive; in a few other sittings suggestive only. The Scott-Haskell 
case for manipulation in Sittings 8, 16, and 17, generally regarded as 
inconclusive, may be said to have been vindicated in the light of the later, 
more decisive evidence. The two independent lines of evidence point to 
distinct techniques of manipulation in the two groups of sittings 
concerned-perhaps not unconnected with Soal's change of role after 
Sitting 18. It should be remarked that the Scott-Haskell modeldoes not 
follow uniquely from the Albert allegation and the target-guess 
distribution in Sitting 16. Mrs. Albert reported seeing "four or five" 
alterations. But there are more than 40 alterations to be accounted for in 
Sitting 16: there is no reason to assume that they all involved changing l's 
to 4's and 5's. The easiest alteration to make would be a guess L into E. It 
so happens that there is a significant anomaly in the target-guess matrices 
for Sitting 16 consistent with a considerable number of L's having been 
converted into E's. By "spreading the load" over targets and guesses, the 
heavy (and risky- advance stacking of the target lists, as postulated by 
Scott-Haskell, would be obviated. 

The question arises: How extensive is the manipulation? Of the 31 
significant sittings, 5 have been implicated by the evidence of data 
analysis. The "duplicated sequences" method allowed analysis of only 
some 10 percent of the Shackleton data, and about a quarter of that 10 
percent exhibits interpolated hits. My 1978 paper evidently failed to 
bring out this point clearly enough, to judge from the misinterpretation of 
my findings by Hansel and others. One may reasonably surmise that the 
manipulation is more widespread, but this could only be demonstrated by 
identification of the source of the prepared random-number sequences. 
The failure of the Medhurst computer search, it should be noted, cannot 
be attributed to the presence of manipulation since even duplicated 
sequences manifestly free from manipulation (otherwise they would not 
appear as repetitions) cannot be identified. 

The fraud hypothesis needs more stretching than seems generally to be 
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realized to make it explain the whole of the Shackleton data. Hansel's 
card-substitution theory, his preferred trick, collapsed because of its 
inadequacy to account for the magnitude of the extra-chance effect. The 
Scott-Haskell model required^ an additional assumption, that a target 1 
was occasionally changed into a 2 or 3, in order to achieve a close fit: 
otherwise the model, as applied, leaves a marginally significant ESP 
effect in the 1 6 sheets concerned (P = 0.038, binominal test). My findings 
included long, exact repetitions in the target sequences exhibiting high 
above-chance scoring-although the repetitions must be presumed 
manipulation-free, at least as far as the target digits are concerned. 

If outright fakery is the true explanation of the main Shackleton series, 
then the dramatic discovery of the displacement effect in the Stewart and 
Shackleton records of 1936 must also be assumed fabricated. It may be 
argued that Soal's skeptical stance until 1939 was an act, that the obscure 
ESP effect was planted, that Soal was in collusion with several agents and 
with Joad. In an interim report on the 1934-39 series, Soal (1937) stated 
that duplicate record-sheets were posted to Joad at the conclusion of each 
session: Subsequent tampering with the record sheets would thus have 
risked exposure from that source. One may speculate, and 
counterspeculate, but it cannot be denied that the necessity for including 
the 1934-39 series in the plot further decreases the plausibility of the 
outright-fraud hypothesis. Again, it is difficult to reconcile the null series 
of 1954-58 (with university students) with the hypothesis that Soal was 
wholly fraudulent: Why did he persist so long without falsifying that 
series? 

Conceivably, the displacement effect in the 1936 data, and in the early 
stages of the main Shackleton series, may have been genuine. Then, as the 
ESP effect began to decline, one may imagine that Soal resorted 
increasingly to boosting the scores. In science generally, the 
development of fraudulent behavior in initially genuine research is 
recognized to be more common than outright fraud. In Soal's ,case, it is 
likely that the gaining of scientific and academic acceptance for 
parapsychology, a cause to which his writings frequently testify, would 
have constituted a more powerful motive than material reward or 
prestige. (For some inside information regarding Soal's doctorate, see 
Thouless [1969]). Some illuminating insights into the psychology of 
fraud, in relation to the case of Sir Cyril Burt, are provided by Anita 
Gregory (1979). 

It is of interest to ask: Did Shackleton succeed with any other 
experimenter? During the course of the Soal-Goldney experiment Soal did 
not permit other experimenters access to Shackleton, which admittedly 
looks suspicious. However, the Parsons experiment with 
Shackleton, undertaken only two months after the conclusion of the 
Soal-Goldney experiment, may be regarded as an independent (albeit small) 
replication. The marginal significance of the result, while not comparable 
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with Shackleton's precious scoring rate, is consistent with his having 
some degree of ESP ability. Likewise, a marginally significant effect in 
the clairvoyance runs of the Soal-Goldney experiment (Foster 1956): Soal 
regarded clairvoyance as a "null" condition, and consequently those runs 
would not have called for a trick. Shackleton's interest in the paranormal 
subsequently turned toward the healing aspect, although he occasionally 
participated in ESP experiments, notably the 1960-61 series conducted by 
Goldney and others. There are no reports of Shackleton ever again 
achieving significant results. 

There is another dimension to be considered in the case of Soal. How 
conscious was the manipulation" The question is not as fatuous as it may 
at first appear. Soal had a mediumisic personality, subject to severe boots 
of dissociation and capable of producing automatic writing of 
outstanding quality. On occasion, a secondary personality would 
manifest in his unconscious writing. It may be relevant that Soal was 
wounded in the head in 1 9 17 at the Battle of the Somme. R. A. McConnell 
(1983, 216) considers that Soal may have been a classic case of multiple 
personality; his discussion of multiple personality (Chaps. 3, 4) makes 
intersting and relevant reading. Even in the absence of a full-blown 
secondary personality, it is conceivable that the manipulation was carried 
out in an abnormal state of consciousness: an extreme form of 
unconscious experimenter bias. The "dissociated manipulation" 
hypothesis appears to be gaining favor with other parapsychologists, too 
(West 1983; Palmer 1984; Grosso 1979)-not in order to exculpate Soal 
but in an endeavor to make psychological sense of a complex case. 

The supposedly rigorous experimental safeguards were manifestly not 
wholly effective, but the question of how exactly the manipulation was 
achieved is probably unanswerable. It scarcely seems necessary to invoke 
wholesale collusion, as Price did and Hansel (1980, 166) evidently still 
does. No experimental report can record every minute detail. Apparently 
insignificant deviations from protocol, or momentary lapses in control, 
could conceivably have allowed the working of single-handed 
manipulation-especially if the aim was to enhance, rather than create, the 
ESP effect. Again, misdirection of observers' attention may have been 
used in the manner of a conjurer. Single-handed manipulation during the 
run seems ruled out by the experimental format; for one thing a guess and 
a random digit cannot be spuriously matched without knowledge of the 
code. The actual entering-up of the decoded guesses appears to have been 
strictly supervised, but the danger could lie in the intervals preceding and 
following that operation. Thus, during the counting of hits, Soal might 
have been able to alter figures under cover of the routine task of placing 
ticks against the direct ("0") hits. Perhaps he worked one sheet behind, or 
(if able to glimpse the next guess sheet) one sheet ahead. Perhaps he 
substituted false score-sheets or false guess-sheets. Further opportunities 
for tampering with the figures may have arisen during the making of the 
Broad duplicates. 
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Following Mrs. Albert's allegation, and a sitting that yielded only 
chance results, Soal changed his role and thereafter took charge of the 
guess sheets rather than the score sheets. The move seems to have been 
designed to allay suspicion-and yet the access to the guess sheets could 
have opened up new loopholes if, for example, he were to memorize 
information from the target lists using mnemonic aids. A hypothetical 
scenario, consistent with the interpolated-hits effect in Sitting 25, may be 
outlined. Suppose that, when entering the random number sequences in 
advance of the session, Soal first writes in (say)five extra digits per sheet 
and secretly marks the corresponding positions on the intended 
guess-sheets. During the run Soal records Shackleton's guesses, in pencil, 
perhaps writing ill-formed L's (for ease of alteration to E, G, P, or Z) in 
the marked positions. Soal contrives to learn the letter-to-digit codes 
during the prelude to check-up and alters the marked guesses in 
accordance with the memorized extra digits. Writing on the guess sheets 
before comparison with the target lists need arouse no suspicion. The 
method would not have been feasible at Sitting 28, for which the target 
lists were prepared by an outsider and observation was unusually 
stringent. Arguably, other loopholes existed. Arguably, Soal resorted to 
collusion on occasion. The bona fides of the principal agent, Rita Elliot, 
inevitably comes under suspicion, since she became Soal's wife. 
Incidentally, it has emerged that she resented the experiments and Soal's 
interest in psychical research generally, even (it is rumored) to the point 
of destruction of his papers: The imagination runs riot. 

To summarize, as the evidence stands manipulation has been 
established in some sections of the Soal-Shackleton data. How extensive 
and how conscious was the manipulation and how precisely it was 
accomplished under the conditions of the experiment remain open 
questions. Outright fraud is the obvious explanation. However, on 
statistical, circumstantial, and psychological grounds, it has been argued 
that a small, but genuine, ESP effect boosted by data massage constitutes 
a plausible alternative hypothesis. Of course manipulation established in 
any part of the data renders the whole evidentially worthless. 

Future Prospects: A Personal View 

The once-celebrated Soal-Goldney experiment lies in ruins, with Soal's 
work as a whole discredited. This may not be the end of the story, 
however, for some mysteries remain. If the source of the target sequences 
were, after all, to be identified, a more extensive analysis of the data 
would become feasible. In the Stewart series, a nonrandom feature (the 
notorious "ABA" deficit) in the target lists may point the way to the 
identification of those sequences, and a similar data analysis could be 
undertaken. In some quarters work goes on in the forlorn hope of 
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exonerating at least some of Soal's data. Thus E. F. Kelly (1982, 104n) 
writes: "... particularly in the light of a recent conversation with Evan 
Harris Walker, I am not convinced that the controversy over the 
Soal-Shackleton data has been resolved conclusively and against Soal". 
(Palmer 1984) speculates that Soal might have been "framed". 

The expose is not an isolated case in the history of parapsychology. In 
1974, W.J. Levy, director of Rhine's prestigious Institute, was detected in 
fraud by his fellow researchers and actually admitted to bolstering his 
results (Rhine 1974). Should one conclude thatall apparently significantpsi 
experiments are flawed by error or fraud? Not necessarily. The field of 
parapsychology may be particularly vulnerable, but orthodox science has 
its share of malpractice. To quote Martin Gardner (1981, 123): "Yet the sad 
fact is that the history of science swarms with cases of outright fakery and 
instances of scientists who unconsciously distorted their work by seeing it 
through lenses of passionately held beliefs". The fields of science 
concerned are not thereby invalidated. Moreover, some cases appear to 
involve an underlying basis of truth: for example, Mendel, Burt, Summerlin 
(on the latter case, see Wingerson 1 98 1 ). So may it be with Soal andLevy . 

To postulate a residuum of real psi must strike the skeptical reader as 
perverse and unnecessary. Have we not plausible counterexplanations in 
terms of such commonplace phenomena as error, fraud, and delusion? 
Certainly in the absence of first-hand experience of psi, a thoroughgoing 
skepticism is appropriate and reasonable. For the concept of psi is 
outrageous - to common sense and science alike. The concept of psi is 
subversive - threatening to undermine the very foundations of science and 
bring about a Copernican Revolution in our understanding of matter and 
mind. The essential "magical" quality of psi, too often glossed over by 
parapsychologists, is the rock on which all arguments aimed at 
convincing the skeptic ultimately founder; it is the reason that extreme 
evidence is demanded. 

To urge greater open-mindedness on the part of the skeptic is no 
answer. The likely rejoinder is that in some matters one should be 
narrow-minded. Price (1955) defined a criterion for the adoption of a 
narrow-minded attitude; but the criterion, couched in mechanistic 
terms, is surely too short-sighted. It is extremely unlikely that no 
further laws of nature remain to be discovered. Our understanding of 
mind, in particular, is still at a comparatively rudimentary sta^e, and 
increased knowledge may well bring radical changes to our conceptual 
frame-work. Suppose that the nature of mind is such that individual 
minds are linked at some deep level, as are islands in the ocean. By this 
simple, albeit fundamental, extension to the concept of mind the idea of 
telepathic infusion at once becomes conceivable. By a further extension, 
paranormal mind-matter interaction (clairvoyance and psychokinesis) 
could be accommodated. Precognition invokes quite another order of 
miraculousness. Suffice it to say that instances of apparent precognition. 
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when analyzed in depth, are often reducible to contemporaneous psi 
(although most parapsychologists would contest this). Soal's so-called 
"precognitive telepathy" experiments are a case in point: A. C. Garnett 
(1965) offers an interesting explanation in terms of contemporaneous psi. 

The extreme skeptic is implicitly asserting that every paranormal claim 
ever made, experimental or spontaneous, must be fallacious; for a single 
manifestation of psi would falsify his or her position. The question is: If 
psi is real, how can the skeptic identify an instance? There exists one 
situation permitting such an identification: a personal encounter with psi. 
The encounter is liable to induce a painful state of cognitive dissonance 
in the skeptical mind. In any case, the new insight cannot be 
communicated to another skeptic-the "enlightened" skeptic will merely 
be presumed to have fallen prey to self-deception. However, if such 
insight be valid, then the extreme skeptic is as the native of the "country 
of the blind", denying the existence of light and deriding reports of visual 
experience. The rational skeptic will at least grant that some individuals 
have anomalous, or psilike, experiences-even if the interpretation be in 
question. For my part, I cannot discount the claim of the "enlightened" 
skeptic: It is my own. 

The case of Soal has brought full realization that there is no such thing 
as a fraud-proof experiment. However watertight parapsychologists may 
make their experimental designs, it is always open to the critic to allege 
that any significant results could have arisen form a trick, specified or 
unspecified. The way out of this impasse lies in the independent 
replication of successful research. Above all, replication needs to involve 
skeptics and magicians. Moves in this direction have typically come up 
against resentment on the part of parapsychologists at what they see as 
intrusion into their field and unrealistic demands on the part of critics 
who naively overlook vital psychological factors. Greater tolerance and 
understanding are called for on both sides-and a new breed of percipient 
who does not go into psi-shock at sight of a skeptic! Skeptics themselves 
might try the role of percipient-not in the arid rapid guessing tests of 
yesteryear, but in today's more powerful and illuminating "altered states" 
techniques: dreams (natural and hypnotic), ganzfeld, and so on. 
First-hand experience alone is likely to convince the skeptic: either 
directly, as percipient, or indirectly, as experimenter in full control of an 
experiment. 

The question of whether psi exists or does not exist is both fascinating 
and crucially important in its implications. It may be that anomalous 
phenomena - from subjective experience to laboratory evidence - will 
yield progressively to normal explanation, as in the case of hypnosis; a 
situation would eventually be reached tantamount to disproof of psi. It 
may be that the long-sought repeatable experiment will be developed 
through improved techniques in the elicitation and detection of a delicate 
psychological faculty. Either way, parapsychology presents an ongoing 
challenge. 
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Paul Kurtz urges parapsychologists "to bring their findings to the most 
thoroughgoing skeptics they can locate and have them examine their 
claims of the paranormal under the most stringent test conditions". John 
Beloff (elsewhere in this volume) urges critics to adopt a responsible role 
by forgoing rhetoric, examining the evidence, and suggesting specific 
counterexplanations. In a synthesis of the two strategies, I here entreat 
and challenge all readers involved in the controversy over psi: Abandon 
the fruitless rounds of attack and counter-attack, exhilarating though such 
confrontation can be. Truth, our common quarry, will be more effectively 
pursued as parapsychologists respond to the restraining rein of 
constructive criticism and skeptics recognize the value of an expanded 
vision. Let us seek, then, to engage in constructive dialogue and to 
collaborate in experimental research-for how else shall the enigma of psi 
be resolved? 
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10 - Gerard Croiset: Investigation of the Mozart of 
"Psychic Sleuths" - Part 1 



Critical examination of the evidence 
surrounding the cases of supposed 
crime-solving by the celebrated 
Dutch "clairvoyant", finds 
extraordinary differences between 
the claims and the facts. 

Piet Hein Hoebens 

First of two articles. 

The Dutchman Gerard Croiset, who died unexpectedly in July 1980. was 
undoubtedly one of the psychic superstars of the twentieth century. His 
mentor, Professor Wilhelm Tenhaeff, has called him the clairvoyant 
equivalent of Mozart or Beethoven. Tenhaeff's German colleague, 
Professor Hans Bender, recently admitted that Croiset had been 
instrumental in transforming his belief in ESP into "an unshakable 
conviction". The obituaries published in the European press reflected the 
sensitive's unique reputation. According to the Amsterdam weekly 
Elsevier, the deceased had heralded a "new awareness of cosmic 
solidarity". The German parascientific monthly Esotera ran a cover story 
lamenting the death of "the clairvoyant who never disappointed". A 
professor from the papal university delivered the funeral oration. 

Croiset's career in the supernatural has been distinguished indeed. 
According to his biographers, he has solved some of the century's most 
baffling crimes, traced countless lost objects, and located hundreds of 
missing persons. His paranormal healing powers are said to have been on 
the Caycean level. He "excelled" at precognition and is credited with 
having accurately foretold future events on numerous occasions. Most of 
his remarkable feats, it is said, were performed under scientific 
supervision, which supposedly would make Croiset one of the most 
thoroughly tested sensitives since Mrs. Piper. 

Piet Hein Hoebens is an investigative journalist with the leading Dutch daily newspaper De 
Telegraffand a member of the Dutch section ofCSICOP. 

Gerard Croiset was respectable. Many educated Dutchmen who profess 
disbelief in ESP have managed to hold the simultaneous conviction that 
Croiset, for one, was genuine. 

This miracle man is the subject of a full-length biography by the 
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American journalist Jack Harrison Pollack, who claims to have spent five 
years checking and double-checking the psychic's record. Pollack's verdict: 
M Unbelievable. but true " Unbelievable, indeed. But true? 

Psychic Detectives 

The practical achievements of Gerard Croiset and other sensitives who 
claim to assist the police share most of the features of "spontaneous 
cases."* Such cases typically occur under uncontrolled conditions and are 
by their very nature unrepeatable. This means that the. only evidence we 
have usually consists of whatever witnesses are able to remember or care to 
report. Before reaching a verdict, the critical investigator has to address two 
crucial questions: 

1 . Are thcreports free of omissions, errors, and deliberate distortions? 

2. Does whatever remains after the first question has been answered 
admit no more plausible an explanation than ESP? 

The Sources 

Studying Croiset has been the virtual monopoly of Wilhelm Heinrich Carl 
Tenhaeff, the- Dutch parapsychologist who in 1953 was appointed to the 
first chair of psychical research ever to be established at a regular univer- 
sity (Utrecht). Tenhaeff's books and articles constitute the principal source 
of information on Croiset, whose case may be said to stand or fall with the 
reliability of his'learncd mentor. Unfortunately 4 little of Tenh'aeffs work 
has been translated into English, which leaves Pollack's Croiset the 
Clairvoyant as the main reference in this language. Pollack is a journalist, 
not a scholar. Yet his biography may be regarded as an authoritative 
document, since it was written under the personal guidance of Tenhaeff 
himself. "He indefatigably double-checked the facts in my manuscript," 
Pollack states in his Acknowledgment. 

In TenhaefPs Tijdschrift voor Parapsychohgie (the official journal of 
the Dutch Society for Psychical Research), the professor has proudly 
confirmed this. According to Tenhaeff, Croiset the Clairvoyant "was 
written on the basis of information which 1 supplied and also under my 
supervision." 



*This article and the one lo follow are exclusively concerned with Croisct's activities as a 
paranormal sleuth. In thai role he became best known abroad. About llic experiments with 
him 1 will have more to say later. 
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Croiset gainedjfame as a clairvoyant sleuth. 



Police Records 

According to Pollack, Croiset won plaudits not just from parapsycholo- 
gists but from policemen all over the world for his achievements in psychic 
detection. "I checked documents in case after case in police records." the 
biographer assures us. I am not quite certain .what he means. Most of the 
documents he refers to must have been in Dutch, and I doubt that he ever 
familiarized himself with the language. The only Dutch expression 1 found 
in the book is the equivalent of "thank you," and even that solitary 
example contains an error. Presumably. Pollack relied on summaries or 
translations of the relevant documentation, prepared for him by Tenhaeff 
and other acquaintances in the Netherlands. He must have felt it was quite 
safe to do so. After all. his material would be double-checked by a 
distinguished scholar, a professor at a state university, a pioneer whom the 
American psychiatrist-parapsycholqgist Dr. Berthold Eric Schwartz had 
compared to Copernicus. Freud, and Einstein. 

the Boy on the Haft 

It is time to take a closer look at one of Crpisefs most impressive successes. 
II & the ?Boy on Raft" case, and will be found on pages 106 and 107 of the 
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Bantam paperback edition of Cruise! the Clairvoyant. This case has often 
been mentioned in the psi literature, and Tenhaeff himself has indicated 
more than once that it is one of the classics. 
This is how Pollack reports it (italics added): 

Ten-year-old Dirk Zwcnnc left his home in the dunes city of Velsen near the 
North Sea canal on Saturday. August 29, 19S3. at about two p.m. to play. 
When the boy had not returned home by early evening, his parents began to 
grow uneasy. They telephoned the local police without success. When no 
trace of the missing boy had been found in two days. Dirk's uncle telephoned 
Croiset, whose phone number and address in Enschede, I !5 miles away, had 
been given to him by a police superintendent. Among the clairvoyant's 
Immediate images was that Dirk had drowned: "1 see * small harbor,* small 
raft and a little sailboat. The boy was playing on the raft. He slipped and fell 
into the water. As he fell, his head struck the sailboat and he received an 
injury on the left side of his head. I am very sorry. There was a strong current 
in the harbor. The hoy's hody will he found in a few days in another small 
harbor which is connected with the first harbor." Unhappily, five days after 
he had disappeared, the body of Dirk Zwenne was found in this second 
harbor. And. just as Croiset had seen, the boy had a wound on the left side or 
his head. The raft and small sailboat were recovered in the first harbor— 
Again Just as the sensitive had described. "It is very likely that everything had 
happened as the paragnost had seen it," summarized Professor Tenhaeff. 

This seems a striking case indeed. Oddly enough, until now nobody seems 
to have thought of comparing this version with a letter that was published 
in Tijdschrift \-oor Parapsychologie in 1955 (vol. 23. no. 1 /2). It was written 
by Mr. A. J. Allan, the uncle who had consulted Croiset. From this report 
(embedded in an article by Tenhaeff) we get an idea of what really 
happened. On Monday. August 31, Mr. Allan phoned the clairvoyant, 
who was at that time living in the eastern Dutch town of Enschede. He 
acted on the advice of Haarlem police superintendent Gorter. who 
happened to be the second secretary of the Dutch Society for Psychical 
Research (SPR) and an acquaintance of both Tenhaeff and Croiset. 

The sensitive, after having made clear that he knew what the call was 
about, told the uncle: "You must look near a gasholder.^ 

Allan: "A pasholder?" 

Croiset: "Yes. It might be a tank or a boiler or something like that. 1 
see a road and a small ditch. I also sec a small bridge and a small water. Do 
I speak to the boy's father?" 

Allan: "No. you are speaking to an uncle." 

Croiset: "All right, I can speak freely. The child has drowned. He is 
dead. I also see a jetty and a rowing boat or something like that. That's 
where the body must be." 

Allan: "Could it be the North Sea canal?" 

Croiset: "No, that is too broad. I don't see so much water." 

Allan: "Then where is it?" 

UV 
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Croiset: "1 don't know Vefcen, but you have to -took near that 

gasholder or tank. It is to the right of it. To know/or sure I ought to tome 
to Velsen. Call me again if that's necessary." 
End of conversation. 

Holland beings country full of roads, ditches, small bridges, small 
waters, jetties, rowboats. and objects that could be described as gas- 
holders, tanks, boilers, or "something like that," Croiset's impressions had 
hardly been specific. His description could apply to any number of 
locations. 

According to Mr. Allan, the police, "after having considered several 
possibilities." decided that Croiset must have "seen" a small harbor near a 
water purification plant. This is a rather surprising interpretation, as that 
"harbor" (really a recess) is part of. the North Sea canal. The psychic had 
been specific on only one point: the water was not the North Sea canal. To 
me, this strongly suggests that the police had reasons of their own to regard 
the small harbor as a likely place. 

The police decided to drag the harbor the next day. On Tuesday, they 
heard that. Dirk, shortly before disappearing, had told one of his friends 
about "having found a nice raft." 

Croiset, who was phoned again later that day, now started to receive 
impressions of a raft also. Mr. Allan suggests that this was due to 
telepathy, but the skeptical reader may be able to think of a more 
naturalistic explanation. 

Nothing was found in the small harbor, and the next day Allan asked 
Croiset to come to Velsen. The clairvoyant arrived that same evening, in 
the company of Tenhaeff. 

The psychic was taken to the small harbor, and there he started to get 
"strong emotions." He stated that the boy had been playing with his raft, 
had lost his balance, and had bumped his head on a hard object. 
"According to him [Croiset] this had been fatal" Allan notes. Croiset 
predicted the body would not he fount! before Monday, September 7. or 
Tuesday the 8th, and would show an injury "on the left side of the 
forehead." The clairvoyant was then taken to a second small harbor that 
also forms part of the North Sea canal. Tfiere, how ever, he felt "no 
emotions. " 

Tlie next morning, Thursday. September 3, the body of Dirk Zwcnne 
\ was found in the canal near the entrance of the second harbor. The head 
'.showed bruises, hut not at the location Croiset had indicated. Where and 
in what circumstances the boy had fallen into the water appears never to 
have been ascertained. x 

Now please compare this long and tedious story with Pollack's 
"summary" and be surprised at the magical metamorphosis an entirely 
unspectacular event has undergone in the process of summarizing. Croiset's 
impressions had been vague and for the most^part wide of the mark, arid 
yet this case is cited as a classic instance of successful psychic detection. 
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How could this fantastic distortion ever have survived the checking 
and double-checking by an experienced American journalist and a 
distinguished university professor? The answer to this question may 
contain the key to much of the Croisct mystery. For it was Tenhaeff 
himself who concocted the fake version. Having published Allan's account 
in his Tijdschrift, destined for the home market, the professor prepared a 
special version for export. 

All Pollack had to do was to paraphrase the version Tenhaeff had 
already published in German [Zeitschriftfur Parapsychologie unci Grenz- 
gebiete der Psychologie, vol. 2, no. 1, 1958) and in English {.Proceedings of 
the Parapsychological Institute of the State University of Utrecht, no. I, 
December 1960). This latter version reads as follows: 

When no trace of the child had been found by 3 1st August an uncle of the 
missing child rang up Mr. Alpha [Croisct 's code name], whose name and 
.address he had obtained from a police superintendent. According to the 
paragnost the child had drowned. Among the "pictures" which presented 
themselves to Mr. Alpha wereafew which concerned a small harbour. Inthis 
small harbour he "saw" a small raft and a linlc sailing boat. According to the 
paragnost the child had been playing on the raft. He supposed him while at 
play to have slipped and to have fallen into the water. In doing so he 
appeared to have incurred a wound on the left side of the head where he 
struck the sailing boat as he fell. /// consequence of a current in the harbour, 
so the paragnost said, the body would be found in another small harbour 
which was connected with the first. On 3rd September, just as the paragnost 
had "seen." the body of Dirk Zwenne was in fact found in the second harbor 
with a wound on the left side of his head. [Italics added.] 

On aH essentia] points, this version is identical to Pollack's. In this 
form, the "6oy on Raft" case has become the "believer's favorite." It was 
featured' in the cover story devoted to Croisct in the September 1979 
Holland Herald (an English-language magazine mainly concerned with 
"sellirrg" the Netherlands) and found its way into Ryzl's Parapsychology: A 
Scientific Approach and numerous other publications. It is clear that in 
this case. Professor Tenhaeff "cooked the books." His probable reasons 
for doing so will be discussed later. 

Pollack as a Witness 

Jack Harrison Pollack can hardly be blamed for the serious errors in his 
report of the "Boy on Raft" case. A journalist may be forgiven for 
accepting a university professor's word, but he must be held responsible for 
his reports of what he claims he personally witnessed. 

In 77i/.v Week of February 19, 1961 (a slightly elaborated version will 
be found on pp. 25-26 of the paperback edition of the biography). Pollack 
recalled being present when, On May 21, I960. Croiset was phoned by a 
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Professor W. H. C. Tenhaetf considered 
Croiset genuine. 



neighbor of an Eindhoven family whose four-year-old son had been 
missing for 24 hours. According to the article, the police "had no clues." 

"The outlook isn't good," Croiset is quoted as saying. "Search the area 
immediately. But I'm afraid in about three days the child's body will be 
found in the canal close to the brid&e." 

Pollack continues: "Three days later, I checked up. The police of 
Eindhoven had just found the child's body next to one of the piers of the 
bridge over the canal— exactly as Croiset had predicted." 

Something seems to have gone wrong when Pollack checked up. In 
1981. 1 made inquiries with the Eindhoven police. Mr. W. Jongsma of the 
Information Office kindly offered to check the original police report. 
These are the real facts: The victim, three-year-old Anthonius Thonen. 
while playing with a friend, fell into the Dommel River on May 20. The 
accident was witnessed by the other boy. who told Anthonius's mother 
about it when she came looking for him. Mrs. Thoonen saw something 
floating on the water. Presumably, this was the body. It had disappeared 
when the police arrived. On May 23 (two days after the telephone 
conversation), Anthonius's remains were found in the river, near the 
Gessel playground. 

The police report does not mention Croiset. Neither does it mention a 
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bridge. (There are so many bridges over the Dommel that there is always 
one nearby.) 

The authorities from the very beginning knew that the boy had 
drowned in the river. Pollack's claim that the police "had no clues" is 
utterly misleading. No one needed a clairvoyant to say that "the outlook 
isn't good" or that the area should be searched immediately. Yet, by 
overlooking some crucial facts. Pollack is able to present this case as "an 
amazing demonstration." 

Search for a Child 

Pollack's book and numerous other English-language publications convey 
the impression that psychics are employed as a matter of course in Dutch 
police investigations. Some journalists seem to think thata special hot-line 
connects Tenhaeffs office with police headquarters in every major town. 
Perhaps the language barrier may have been responsible for this exaggera- 
tion. In fact. Dutch police authorities tend to be skeptical of clairvoyants. 
Their typical reply to questions about Crqiset is something to the effect 
that ESP may exist but Croiset was never of any use to them. However, 
there are a few exceptions. 

Notable among the exceptions is a report by Inspector G. D. H. van 
VVoudenberg, published in Algemeen Politiehlail (no. 13, 1964, pp. 297- 
300). Van Woudenberg. at that time serving with the Voorburg police, 
relates an apparent success Croiset achieved in searching for the body of 
six-year-old Wim Slee. The child was reported missing on April II, 1963. 
A thorough search was organized the same day. A police dog led the way to 
a certain spot on the bank of a canal locally knownas Dc Vliet. There were 
good reasons to assume the dog was right, as it was known that Wim often 
went there to play. No body was found, however. The next day the case was 
mentioned in the press and on radio and television. A number of psychics 
volunteered with perfectly worthless information. In the meantime, an 
uncle had rung Croisct's phone number, to be told thai the psychic had 
gone abroad. The uncle did not get through to Croisci until the 16th. The 
clairvoyant then told him that the boy had drowned in Dc Vliet. The body 
would surface in a couple of days near a bridge, a sluice, "or something like 
that." to the left of the Spot where the accident had happened. Croiset 
asked to be called back in case the child had not been found by Friday the 
19th. 

That Friday, with still no trace of Wim Slee, Croiset came to 
Voorburg. He had with him a sketch of the location where the boy had 
fallen into the water. He invited the police to get into his car and then d rove 
to Dc Vliet. He stopped near the spot indicated by the dog and stated that 
he now experienced "strong emotions." Van Woudenberg noted "striking 
similarities" between the sketch and the actual- location. Croiset said the 
Child had drowned there but would surface on Tuesday morning near a 
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bridge some 800 yards downstream. This was to the right of the indicated 
spot (as seen from Voorburg), but the clairvoyant explained thai "to the 
right" really is the same as "to the left" if you look at it from the other side. 
Near the bridge, van Woudenberg continues, "we saw there were points 
[on the sketch] that corresponded with what the uncle had been told earlier 
that week." 

As it happened. Wim Slee's body was found the following Tuesday- 
near the bridce. Presumably, the remains had been tangled up in refuse on 
the bottom of the canal. 

Unless we w ant to make unfounded conjectures about a possible lapse 
of memory on van Woudenberg's part, the verdict must be: a hit. Yet- 1 
wonder if ESP is the only plausible explanation. Croiset gave his first 
"impressions" on the 16th. five days after Wim Slee had been reported 
missing. The case had received considerable media coverage. The police 
suspected that the boy had drowned in De Vliet and the dog had even 
indicated a likely spot. However, Croiset 's initial "images" were vague, and 
he did not specify what bridge, sluice, or "something like that" he 
meant. 

His description (as reported by van Woudenberg) would fit a good 
many bridgelike structures. He stated that the body had floated "to the 
left" but did not say from what vantage point. Moreover, from his request 
to be called back in case the body was still missing on Friday the 19th, we 
may surmise that he expected that the boy would have been found by that 
date.- Friday the 19th would have been eight days after Wim Slee 
disappeared, and van Woudenberg tells us that "most bodies come to the 
surface, in a maximum of nine days." 

Croiset scored a hit only when he tried again. The accuracy of the 
sketch he showed on the 19th is not surprising. He had simply drawn the 
area where, according to the police dog. the child had fallen into the water. 
The possibility that he had obtained his information by normal means 
should not be ruled Out. Van Woudenberg (personal communication) 
thinks this hypothesis somewhat unlikely, as the sketch contained a few 
details of the location not visible from the public road. I venture to suggest 
that the inspector may have underestimated the resourcefulness of a highly 
experienced psychic. 

What remains is that Croiset, in his second series of "impressions." 
received eight days after the accident, correctly predicted both the date and 
the spot where the body would be found. Striking enough, but 1 doubt 
whether the odds against such a hit arising from chance alone are realK 
astronomical. 

Van Woudenberg (personal communication) is still -impressed b\ 
Croiset 's success, although he does not think it falls into the "conclushe 
evidence" category. "The weakest part of the case," he told me in Februar> 
1981, -"jj?, that it seems to be pretty unique. It happened 17 years ago and 
continue* to be cited as possibly the best case that ever happened in 
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Holland. One cannot help wondering why there seem to be so few 
comparable successes." 

Failures 

As an isolated case. Croisct's achievement in Voorburg is fairly impressive. 
However, we must guard against a common fallacy in assessing such 
apparently compelling "proofs." The chance hypothesis can only be ruled 
out if we know the hit/miss ratio in the psychic's total score. On this point, 
no statistics are available, but there are a number of reliable indications. 

In his English-language Proceedings (I960) and in a number of other 
publications. Tenhaeff has admitted that the number of successful consul- 
tations (successful from a practical point of view) is limited. The bulk of the 
material, in his Beschamringen over lift gebruik van paragnosten (1957), 
his major Dutch work on psychic detection, concerns cases where the 
psychics supposedly demonstrated ESP without actually solving any crime 
or finding any missing person. There are very few prize cases, and these are 
cited lime and again. Some of these "successes." as I have shown, are 
striking only when the facts have carefully been doctored. In his book 
Ontmoetingen met Paragnosten ("Encounters with Psychics," 1979) 
Tenhaeff quotes Croiset as stating that he was consulted by relatives of 
missing persons on an average of 10 to 12 times a week. Thai is something 
like 500 times a year, and Croiset has been in the business since the forties! 

All this strongly suggests that thousands of Croiset "s attempts have 
ended in failures— even if we generously use standards that allow, for 
example, the "Boy on Raft" case to be judged a success. Given so many 
misses, an occasional lucky hit is hardly surprising. The miracle van 
Woudenberg thought he witnessed may simply have been one of those 
successful guesses we can expect once in a while if the number of trials is 
sufficiently large. Tenhaeff is remarkably reticent about the many failures, 
except when he feels able to explain them in terms of misdirected ESP. The 
complete disasters that cannot be rescued even by parapsychological 
special pleading are conveniently ignored. Examples, however, are numerous. 

In May 1956 the public prosecutor in Amsterdam revealed that three 
psychics had earlier that year attempted to shed light on the disappearance 
of a 3 1-year-old inhabitant of Rossum. Croiset had stated that the man was 
alive and staying in Germany. Shortly thereafter, the body was found in a 
canal in the municipality of Ootmarsum, Holland. 

In 1969. Croiset went to Viareggio. in Italy, to look for 13-ycar-old 
Ermano Lavorini. He "saw" that the boy had fallen into the water while 
playing. In fact. Ermano had been killed by a friend during a quarrel. The 
body was found in the dunes. 

In 1966, Croiset journeyed to Adelaide. Australia, to search for 
three missing children. A local "committee" paid the expenses. The 
clairvoyant was sure the children were buried under a new warehouse. He 
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advised demolition. The "committee" collected 40.000 Australian dollars 
to have the building pulled down. The soil under the concrete floor was 
removed to a depth of Tour yards. No bodies were found. Croiset urged 
them to dig one more yard, "and the children will be found." He was wrong. 
This costly mistake did not affect his reputation. Three years later the 
Amsterdam paper Hei Vrije Volk % quoting an. AP Telex, claimed that the 
Australian authorities had "refused permission to search on the spot." 

In June 1973. Croiset was consulted by the relatives of a murdered 
Chinese from The Hague. The clairvoyant indicated that a Mr. Senf knew 
more about the crime. The relatives then abducted Senf and tortured him 
for three hours to get a "confession." Senf, however, had nothing to 
confess. He happened to be innocent. The following week, Croiset visited 
Senf, who was in the hospital recovering from his ordeal. He brought 
flowers and assured Senf that he now was quite convinced of his innocence. 

In the police journal Algemeen Poliiiehlad of January 9, I960. 
Utrecht Superintendent Th. van Roosmaien published a catalogue pf 
psychic blunders. In December 1957. he revealed, the 14-year-old son of 
the E. family disappeared from his parental home in the Utrecht River 
district. The house was near one of several canals in that part of town. 
After a couple of days, the parents contacted Croiset. The psychic came 
and led Mr. and Mrs; E. to the quay, where he stopped-and pointed. "This 
is where your son got into the water and d rowned ," he said. "I am desolate 
that I have to be the first to offer you my sympathy for having suffered such 
a grievous bereavement." The police learned from neighbors that the 
parents next day had contacted an undertaker to arrange for the funeral. A 
few days later the boy was found, alive and well and hiding in a haystack. 

In the light of such occurrences— and I could quote many more— 
Ewiera's description of Croiset as "the psychic who never disappointed" 
seems to contain an element of poetic license. 

Note: While this article was in press, we were informed thai Professor 
Tenhaeff died on July 9. 1981. Professor Tenhaeff had received prior 
notice of the results of Mr. Hoehens's investigations but declined several 
invitations to offer specific counterarguments. — Ed. 
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Croiset and Professor Tenhaeff: 
Discrepancies in Claims of 
Clairvoyance 

It appears that Professor 
Tenhaeff, whose works are the 
principal source of information 
on the Dutch clairvoyant, 
fraudulently reported his results 

Piet Hein Hoebens 

Tim is the second of two ankles on Hoehens's investigations. The first 
appeared in our Full issue.— Etx 

According to Professor Wilhelm Heinrich Carl Tenhaeff (Proceedings 
1960JL the majority of the hits scored by "psychic" detectives "appear to be 
of value solely from the parapsychologicai angle.They are of no use to the 
police, but to the experienced psychical researcher they constitute inter- 
esting examples of ESP. The psychic is supposed actually to have "seen" 
particulars relating to a given police case but to have been unable to get his 
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vision into focus. Only post factum can the clairvoyant's impressions be 
declared hits. This, however, requires the facts to be subjected to a 
positively procrustean form of "interpretation." 

An anecdote cited by Americanjournalist Jack Harrison Pollack isan 
almost burlesque example of the lengths to which determined believers will 
go to make the outcome fit the prediction. Pollack is the author of a full- 
length biography of the Dutch clairvoyant Gerard Croiset, which Tenhaeff 
helped him with and vouched for. Consulted in a 1950 Arnheim rape case. 
Croiset "saw" that the rapist had "an abnormally big genital organ.*" When 
the police arrested a suspect, they had a good look at his private parts but 
found them to be standard size. Never mind, says Pollack, "They learned 
that he was a twenty-year-old cook who occasionally used a big. red 
basting syringe in the kitchen, which prompted Croiset's image of an ab- 
normally large genital organ." 

Both in the police cases and in the experimental "chair" tests. Croiset's 
typical ESP hit was on a comparable level. Of course the common will- 
ingness to believe that a post factum "explanation" 'reveals what the 
psychic really meant in the first place is at the bottom of the astounding 
success of hundreds of soothsayers. I Ching experts, tea-leaf readers, and 
other augurs. Tenhaeff. however, thought that those who make this 
objection suffer from "Gestalt blindness." 

Professor Tenhaeff. who in 1953 was appointed to the first chair of 
psychical research ever to be established at a regular university (Utrecht), 
had a virtual monopoly on the study of Croiset. Tenhaeffs bopks and' 
articles constitute the principal source of information on Croiset, and it 
may be said that the case for Croiset's clairvoyant abilities stands or falls 
with the reliability of his learned mentor. (Tenhaeff died on July 9, 1981. 
while this two-article series was in press. Professor Tenhaeff had received 
prior notice of the results of my investigations but declined my invitation 
to offer specific counterarguments.) 

Critics 

Th. van Roosmalcn is not mentioned in Pollack's Croiset the Clairvoyant 
and neither are several other authors who have occasionally cast doubt on 
the psychic's achievements arid their documentation. In the index to 
Pollack's book, one looks in vain for such names as George Zorab. the 
parapsychologist who first discovered Croiset and who could have told 
Pollack some interesting facts about both the psychic and the professor: 
Spigt. the historian who showed that Tenhaeffs inaugural address in 1953 
was based entirely on a spurious source; Filippus Brink, the criminologist 
who wrote a major work on occult detectives; Pelz. the Hamburg police 
officer who in 1959 published a scathing report, titled Herr Croiset. You 
Are Not Psychic; and Ph. B. Ottervanger. the Dutch skeptic who in the 
fifties fired many a well-aimed shot at Tenhaeff and his protege. 

Pollack may never have heard of these critics: presumably Tenhaeff 
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did not encourage him to contact them. They might have persuaded the 
American journalist to correct at least a few of the most outrageous errors 
in his manuscript and to include some material that, while not flattering to 
the subject, might have improved the book. 

In the same This Week article that we find the Eindhoven case 
(described in Part 1 of this series). Pollack praises Tenhaeff as "a stickler 
for complete scientific proof." Similar laudatory phrases arc found in the 
biography. Pollack might have given a different description had he been 
familiar with van Roosmalen's article in Aigemeen Poliiieblail. There, the 
Utrecht superintendent reports his meeting with Tenhaeff. which wa> 
arranged by the judge-cornmissioner in Utrecht. On that memorable 
occasion, van Roosmalen flatly told the professor that hedid not bclicvein 
paranormal sleuthing. "Superintendent." Tenhaeff replied. "If you like. 1 
will tell you of a few cases where the police failed and w here Croiset was 
successful." Tenhaeff then related, in great detail, two ironclad cases. The 
first concerned a murder in the municipality X. After months of fruitier 
investigation, the police consulted Croiset. The psychic gave such a clear 
description of the murderer that they were able to make an arrest. The 
second case concerned a theft in a factory in the town of Y, where Croiset 
had identified the thief. 

Van Roosmalen decided to check these claims. The police officer in X, 
when asked about the murder case, was puzzled. He said it was somewhat 
unlikely that Croiset had been successful in identifying the murderer 
because they had no record of such a crime having been committed! Van 
Roosmalen's colleagues in Y ad mitted that a suspect had been arrested on 
Croiset's advice. However, the alleged thief proved to be entirely innocent 
and had to be released with profuse apologies. Van Roosmalen was 
urgently advised not to mention the name of Croiset if he should visit the 
police in Y. 

Pollack might also have found an interview with Filippus Brink 
enlightening. Brink, a police officer, in 1958 completed a doctoral thesis, 
Enige Aspecten van Je Puragnoise in het Ncilcrlaiulse Sira/'proce.\i"Some 
Aspects of ESP in the Netherlands Criminal Proceedings"), in which he 
reported the results of a series of experiments with occult detectives and of 
inquiries to police authorities in both Holland and abroad. Brink had 
tested four well-known "psychics"- -one of whom was Croiset— by hand- 
ing them photographs and other objects and requcsting'them to give their 
"impressions." Some of the materials were related to police cases, others 
were not. The experiments were extensive and lasted for more than a year. 
The results were nil. Looking at the picture of a murderer, the psychics 
clearly saw that the man was innocent; handling a weapon that came 
straight from the factory, they got visions of murder and hold-ups. 

In "Aid to the Police," one of his few articles published in English 
( Tomorrow: Autumn 1953). Tenhaeff had assured his readers that Croiset 
"does not 'fish' for information." Brink observed nothing hut fishing, 
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The results of Brink's police department inquiries were hardly more 
comforting to the proponents of paranormal detection. With very few 
exceptions, all Dutch and foreign authorities stated that psychics had 
never been successful in furthering any police investigation. (Incidentally, 
this was the reply even from the Haarlem police district/where Mr. Gorier 
had been superintendent. See Part 1.) The exceptions concerned highly 
ambiguous successes. 

Brink recently told me: "I dare to say that, barring an occasional lucky 
guess, no clairvoyant has ever been able to solve a police case by para- 
normal means in the Netherlands." My recent inquiries to a number of 
Dutch police departments suggest that little has changed since Brink's 1958 
publication. 

Caught in Fraud 

F-'or a number of reasons that will be discu«>sed later, these criticisms were 
not seen as fatal to Tenhacffs reputation as a careful and honest scholar. 
His proponents privately admitted that theprofessoroccasionallysuffcrcd 
from bouts of absent minded ncss and might even sometimes have been led 
astray by his own enthusiasm. However, they insisted that the substance ol 
his work was unassailable. Some of them began to lose faith only in 1980. 
when 1 caught the professor red-handed in patent fraud. This time, it wa* 
difficult to think of innocent explanations. 

In the course of my investigations into psychic claims, I have always 
concentrated on what Tenhacff himself regarded as prize cases (to avoid 
the charge of biased data-selection). Given Croiset's international reputa- 
tion as a psychic crimebuster, I was surprised at the scarcity of cases that 
would qualify him as such. Almost all the. reports of his works with the. 
police were about cases that did not result in the arrest of the actual culprit. 

The Wierden affair (where Croisct is supposed to have identified the 
assaulter of a young girl by simply handling the hammer with which the 
crime had been committed) has been cited time and again by Croi>ct 
proponents, but it lost much of its appeal after C. E. M. Hansel reported 
that he made inquiries to the local authorities and was told that Croiset's. 
endeavors had been of no use. Then, in the September 1980 issue of the 
German monthly Exoiera, Tenhacff published a report of a case thai 
seemed ironclad. To summarize this report: On November 15. 1 979. a state 
police officeK Com. .ander Eekhof, had visited Croisct and asked him to 
help identify a mysterious-arsonist who had terrorixed the Woudrichem 
area for months and had completely escaped detection. Eekhof did this "in 
the hope that he [Croisct] would be able to provide the authorities with 
definitive information concerning the culprit." 

A few weeks before Croiset's sudden death in July 1980. Tenhacff had 
visited the Woudrichem police "to learn from Eekhof in full detail how 
successful his visit to Croisct had been." Tenhacff wrote: "Everything 
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Commander Eckhof told us was videotaped. The tapes were protocoled 
jnd the protocol was checked and signed by Mr. Eckhof." 

According to Tenhaeff, Croiset was consulted at a moment when all 
official attempts to identify the perpetrator had proved fruitless. The 
clairvoyant described the arsonist as a man who "sometimes wore a 
uniform.""livcd in an apartment building. "and had'"somcthing todo with 
toy airplanes." Asked by Eckhof whether it could be "model airplanes." 
Croiset replied "in the affirmative." Eekhof allegedly "was shocked" b\ the 
clairvoyant's statements, "for Croiset's description fitted a quartermaster 
in his own police group." 

According to Tenhaeff. at first the commander was incredulous, but 
"sometime later he saw himself compelled to admit that Croiset had beer, 
right: the quartermaster was a pyromaniac." 

In order to check this remarkable claim. I contacted Commander 
Eekhof and showed him the Esowra article, which he had neither seen nor 
heard of. After having carefully read and re-read the report, he stated 
positively that it contained "outright falsehoods." He invited me to listen 
to the tape-recording of what Croiset had really said. 

The grossest inaccuracies are corrected here: ■ 

• The- consultation took place on November 15. 1977. a full two 
years before the date given by Tenhaeff. The quartermaster was not 
arrested until March 1980. 

• Croisct.al no time mentioned a "uniform." which would have been 
the most striking hit. 

• Croiset did not mention "toy airplanes," although he did speak of 
"airplanes"— "sitting in airplanes," "airfields," and "airplane construc- 
tion." When asked by Commander Eekhof whether it could be model 
airplanes, Croiset first said yes, maybe, but then retracted and said, "No, 
thesearebigairplanes."It is quite truethat the quartermaster liked to build' 
model airplanes. But these were first mentioned by Mr. Eekhof and not by 
Croiset. So, if this was an ESP hit, then it was scored by the policeman and 
not be the clairvoyant! 

• Croiset, w.ho in an earlier attempt to "see" the culprit had put the 
police on a false track, had finally identified the arsonist as a person in a 
photograph shown to him by Eekhof. This person— whom the police 
already considered a possible suspect— was not the quartermaster, who later 
admitted the crimes. 

• Eekhof certainly was npt "shocked" by Croiset's statements, 
because he could not possibly have recognized his fellow policeman in the 
psychic's confused "images." The quartermaster, who did not live in an 
apartment building, began to be suspected only months later, for reasons 
entirely unconnected with Croiset's "vision." 

• Tenhaefrs claim that a protocol was "checked and signed" by 
Commander Eekhof iscategorically denied by Eekhof, who told me he had 
not even seen a protocol. 
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Before exposing this quite extraordinary case of fraudulent reporting in 
two Amsterdam newspapers. De Telegraaf and Courant Nieuws van de 
Dag (October 18, 1980), I naturally invited Tenhaeff to comment. The 
"stickler for complete scientific proof" flatly refused to answer any 
questions, shouting a number of insults before slamming the receiver 
down. 

The reader will not be surprised to learn that Tenhaeff s Dutch version 
of the report, published at about the same time in his Tijdschrift, does not 
mention either "uniforms" or 'signed protocols". The worst distortions 
were prepared for export only. If I had not sent him a copy. Eekhof might 
never have seen the fairy tale in Esotera. 

Methods 

As I have demonstrated, at least to my own satisfaction, Tenhaeffs 
reports - our principal source of information concerning Croiset - are 
utterly unreliable. It is therefore hazardous to suggest possible 
"naturalistic" explanations for any "facts" presented in those reports. One 
may easily waste one's ingenuity on entirely spurious data. It is with this 
proviso that I will briefly offer a few conjectures about how the 
clairvoyant might have achieved what appear to be paranormal successes 
by perfectly normal means. 

Croiset, a skilled hypnotist, was an expert muscle reader and a master 
of suggestive questioning. He was therefore well equipped for wresting 
shreds of information from unwitting clients and feeding these back as 
"telepathic" impressions. 

It is possible that he occasionally resorted to cruder methods, such as 
using spies. In the pro-Croiset literature we find surprisingly little 
mention of the psychic's "assistants" and "secretaries", such as Dick 
West. Zorab (personal communication) has evidence that Croiset 
sometimes employed confederates in his experiments. Apparently the 
clairvoyant's professional ethics were not such as to forbid a little 
trickery now and then. 

Even more important. Croiset knew how to make friends and influence 
people. He maintained very cordial relations with a number of journalists 
and law officers. (Some policemen were patients of "Dr." Croiset). I do 
not need to point out the risks of such familiarity. Croiset was an 
engaging man who disarmed visitors with a convincing display of 
sincerity and simplicity. He was not the sort of person in whose company 
one felt the need to be on guard. 

Discussion 

The standard skeptical explanation for the alleged successes of psychic 
detectives is that these sensitives offer their consultants the verbal 
equivalent of a Rorschach test. Their statements are typically vague, 
rambling, and verbose. The accuracy of the readings is evaluated post 
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factum: "Good sitters* retroactively interpret the ambiguous and often 
contradictory statements in such a way that they fit the true facts and 
obligingly forget the many details that were too wide of the mark. 
Complete failures are ignored or suppressed. The possibility that some of 
the paranormal information could have been acquired by normal means is 
quietly discounted. Occasional lucky guesses are enhanced by selective 
reporting and editorial embellishment. 

The results of the present investigation suggest that this standard 
hypothesis does not need to be revised in order to explain the Croiset 
phenomenon. What always set Croiset apart was probably not the degree 
of his supposed paranormality but rather the success of the propagandistic 
efforts on his behalf. Unlike other psychics. Croiset had the extraordinary 
luck to find an impresario who enjoyed a fairly solid reputation as a 
scientist and scholar. ThC'Miracle Man from Holland" would never have 
achieved his status without the indefatigable help of Wilhelm Tenhaeff. 
The fact that his mentor was an authentic university professor has always 
protected Croiset. Croiset was widely believed to be the most honest of 
men because Tenhaeff said he was. As I have suggested, the key to the 
Croiset mystery lay with Tenhaeff. The question now is: Why did Tenhaeff 
act as he did? Why risk an academic reputation by engaging in palpable 
fraud? 

The answer, 1 think, can only be that Tenhaeff had to deceive and 
thought that he would be able to get-away with it. Soon after he made 
Croiset 's acquaintance in 1947, the professor must have realized that the 
psychic's successes in occult detection were highly ambiguous. Straight 
arid full reports of the "police cases" would never convince those not 
co.mmitted to a strong prior belief in the paranormal. 

Tenhaeff, whose ambition had always been to become the Sigmund 
Ffe'ud of psychical research, devised something he was pleased to label a 
"theory" that enabled him to explain all but the worst failures in terms of 
ESP. The red basting syringe is a typical example. Yet the professor needed 
at least a few ironclad proofs to underpin this odd theoretical structure. 
The extreme scarcity of authentic miracles forced him to fabricate them. 

What now remains to be explained is how Wilhelm Tenhaeff got away 
with this game for so many years. 1 can only offer a few suggestions. 

1 . His status as an "official professor": Tenhaeff was hailed as the first 
professor of parapsychology in history, and this carried much prestige. 
"He must be right or else they would not have appointed him. would they," 
his admirers were wont to say when confronted with an unbeliever. For 
many, such considerations effectively settled the matter. 

2. The confusion he created with his publications: To the delight of 
the true believers, who find obscurity sure proof of profundity, Tcnhaeffs 
writings are chaotic, verbose, and abstruse. A thick fog seems to exude 
from his books. Scanning these thousands of convoluted sentences for 
contradictions requires many hours of exceptionally dull work. Most 
skeptics sensibly give up after a few pages. I myself only embarked on this 
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dreary task as the result of a challenge. After I had published some critical 
remarks on psychical research in 1978, local proponents defied me to come 
to terms with the best evidence they thought parapsychology had to offer: 
the "rigorously scientific work" of WilhelmTenhaeff. 

Critical investigation is further complicated by the fact that the professor 
cleverly took advantage of the language barrier. The completely fraudulent 
versions of the "Boy on the Raft" and the Woudrichem cases wereconcocted 
for export only. To compensate, Tenhaeff occasionally did the reverse: in 
the German Zeitschrift fur Parapsychologie und Grenzgebiete der 
Psychologie (No. 4. 1980). I have shown how he dishonestly "edited" a 
report by Dr. Jule Eisenbud of an ambiguous success in a transatlantic ESP 
experiment with Croiset for home consumption in Holland . 

3. The ambiguous feelings within the psi community toward cheating 
colleagues: The psi community has never completely freed itself from the 
pernicious idie fixe that overt criticism of a colleague may damage the 
cause and play into the hands of the enemies of parapsychology. Some 
psychical researchers began to suspect Tenhaeff long ago. Seldom, 
however, did they voice their doubts openly. And, when they did, some 
sociological mechanism seems to have prevented an adequate follow-up. 

4. Tenhaeff s mastery of propagandistic techniques: Tenhaeff has 
always been a master of propagandistic manipulation. He deftly used his 
excellent relations with the media to persuade a sizable segment of public 
opinion in Holland that he was a prophet of a new, nonmaterialistic 
science, who therefore had to suffer the irrational hatred of those whose 
world-view was threatened by the glorious discoveries of parapsychology. 
He never failed to remind his audiences of the religious implications of his 
work or to allude darkly to possible bolshevik influences in skeptical 
circles. His favorite trick was to tell the public that his critics were 
suffering from a Freudian complex and needed psychiatric treatment rather 
than to reply to their impertinent questions . 

Ironically, Tenhaeff s bizarre behavior convinced a number of skeptics 
that he was a gullible victim of a devious "psychic" rather than a deceiver in 
his own right. His apparent credulity served as camouflage for his 
dishonesty. 

Conclusion 

My purpose has not been to deny Croiset's paranormal powers excathedra. 
Rather, I wanted to draw the reader's attention to some false notes in the 
"psychic Mozart's" scores, dissonants that seem to have escaped the notice 
of other biographers. 

Of course if such a thing as ESP exists, it may well provide the most 
economical explanation for some of the coincidences that have been 
reported in connection with Gerard Croiset. On the other hand, it would be 
rash indeed to conclude the existence of a paranormal faculty on the basis 
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of ihc Croiset material. lfCroiset's ama/ing talents of clairvoyance had 
been genuine, then why would Tenhaeff have felt the urge to manipulate 
reports and present them fraudulently as prize cases? 

I certainly do not wish to be dogmatic about psychic detectives: 
positive evidence ofa much stronger nature may yet turn up. Until it does, 
the "believer" is well advised not to base his belief on the "Psychic Who 
Never Disappointed." 
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11- LA AVENTURA 
PARAPSICOLOGICA DE 
STANLEY KRIPPNER 



Un explorador en las profundidades de la mente 



iPueden explorarse cientificamente los suenos tele- 
paticos? iHasta que inimaginables extremos llegan 
las (acultades latentes del psiquismo humano? Los 
multiples estados alterados de coinciencia, y sus in- 
solitos frutos, constituyen la materia de investigation 
de Stanley Krippner, uno de los mas reputados parap- 
sicologos actuales, quien comenzara a colaborar con 
Ano Cero proximamente. Con tal motivo, nuestro di- 
rector ha mantenido con el, en Canada, una extensa 
conversation, de la que aqui damos un resumen. 

ISABELA HERRANZ 
(>obre una sntrevlslo de ENRIQUE DE VICENTE) 



ENIA calorce anos 
cuando tuve mi prime- 
ra experiencia parapsi- 
M M cologica. Mis padres 

t f no podlan comprarme 

\V una encictopedia que 

^ ~ me inleresaba y pense 

quo nit lib Max, que era bastanle rico, lal 
vez poclrla ayudarme En ese nrainenlo di 
un brinco en la cania: me asalto la idea 
de que mi lio habia muorlo. Seyuidamen- 
le sono el lelolono y nos comunicaron 
que Max acababa de lallecer. Anos des- 
pues doscubrirla qui; osle iipo de lerra- 
menos psiquicos osportfmeos ton mu- 
cho mas Irecuenles de lo que paiece-. 

AgI comionza Stanley Krippnor el rela- 
to de su incursion en el nuindo de la pa- 
ransicnlnqia durante el tiiscinanle en- 
cnenlco que maii.iivirrioa con el on el Ho- 
tel Hollydny Inn Crowne Plaza do Mon- 
treal (Canada), donde asislia a un Con- 
greso Intranational Gaia y lodos sua hi- 
ps: Curandti A la rmclre Tierra y a lodos 
sus habilanlcs. Krippner, a quien tuvimos 
oportunidad dc conocer hace unos anos 
durante una visila suya a Espana, es con- 
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. elepati'a en suenos 



En 1 963 conocio a Montague Ullman, 
psiquiatra neoyorquino inleresado en la 
parapsicologfa desde su epoca de estu- 
dianle. Entonces empezo para Krippner 
su odisea. 



•■Ullman -recuerda nueslro enlrevisla- 
do- me invito a colaborar con el en un 
proyecto que prelendla explorar cientffi- 
camente los suenos telepaticos en el La- 
boratorio del Sueno del Cenlro Medico 



siderado una de las maximas auloridades 
mundiales en la investigation paranormal 
y a partir del proximo mes contaremos 
con su colaboracion asidua en Ano Cero 
para la que esta enlrevisla es el prologo 
mas apropiado. 

»La curiosidad que siempre sent! con 
respecto at alcance de la conciencia y al 
desarrollo del potencial humano -nos 
explica Krippner-, hizo que me interesa- 
ra por la investigation parapsicolbgica 
Durante mi adolescencia me aficione a 
losjuegos de magia y al hipnotismo de 
salon. Estos me permilieron vislumbrar un 
tipo de realidad distinto al habitual. Cuan- 
do estudiaba en la Universidad de Wis- 
consin me encarge de organizar semina- 
rios, lo que me permitio asimismo tomar 
coniacto con J. B. Rhine y otros pioneros 
de la parapsicologia cientilica, que me 
sumergieron de lleno en esle campo». 
t 1961 seria un ano memorable para 
I Krippner: se graduo en la Universidad de 
-> Northwestern y conocio a Timothy Leary, 
adalid del movimienlo psiodrjlico, partici- 
pando en los experimentos con LSD que 
fete dingfa en la Universidad de Harvard 
En el viaje psicodelico que realizo, tuvo 
una precognition que le anunciaba el 
asesinalo del presidenle J. F. Kennedy. 
Su amislad con Leary prosiguio cuando 
esle fue expulsado de Harvard y Iund6 
Caslalia,- una comunidad utopica en la 
que 5e empleaban metodos no qulmicos 

para expandir la conciencia 

"Asistl a un seminario experimental en 
Oastalia, y comence a interesarme en la 
modificacion de la conciencia sin drogas 
Durante los cuatro arras posteriores rea- 
lici cursos de yoga, meditacion zen, tai 
cm, atkido y despertar sensorial. Me so- 
meti a sesiones de rolling con Ida Roll y 
su hijo, y me lamiliarice con las ensenan- 
zas de Maharishi Mahesh Yogui Swami 
Satchidananda y Swami Muktananda 
En ese mismo ano de 1963 realice mi pri- 
mer expenmonlo parapsicolbgico con es- 
ludiantes en la clinica donde yo tralaba a 
nlnos jon problemas de lectura y apren- 
dizaje». 

Malmdnidos, en Brooklyn. Asi se iniciaron 
una serie de experimentos que se exten- 
derian durante los diez anos que durb 
nuestra colaboracion... Sablamos que el, 
psiquismo humano posee una laculladii> 
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Hemos logrado comprobaren laboratorio que algunos sujebs son capaces 
de soiiar con el fufuro 
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latente de perception extrasensorial 
(PES) que parece manifestarse con ma- 
yor frecuencia en el curso del sueno, o 
en otros estados alterados de conciencla. 
Asl pues, nos concentramos en el esla- 
do alia, caracleristico de una situacidn de 
maximo reposo, muy propicia para el 
ejerticta de las lacultades pslquicas... 
Utilizamos instrumentos tecnologicos, 
coma el electroencelografo, que permitian 
observar bs movimlentos oculares rapi- 
dos que se producer! cuando se esta so- 
ftando. De esta lorma, nos era posible 
despertar al sujeto para avnriguar deta- 
Hes de un sueno que aun permanecla 
fresco en su memoria. En otra sala. el 
emlsor telepatico intentaba Iransmlllr al 
receptor sus Impresiones sobre una re- 
production pbtorica previamente selec- 
cionada-. 

Los resullados obtenidos Iras cientos 
de seslones lueron estadislicamenle sig- 
nilicalivos. Apoyaban la hipotesis de que 
la telepatla en suertos era posible: -En- 
lonces -prosigue Krippner- iniciamos 
estudlos sobre la precognition dirlgidos 
a comprobar en laboratorio si un sujeto 
podia sonar con el future. En 1967 Char- 
les Honorton se unlo a nuestro grupo con 
la Intenclbn de estudlar la relation enlre 
clarivldencla y suenos hipnotlcos. Los re- 
sullados de ambas series de experimen- 
los fueron sorprendentes-. 

Influenclas cosmicas y ambientales 

Posterlormente, Krippner se Interesb 
por las teorlas del biologo F. A. Brown y 
del neurobgo Andrija Puharich sobre las 
Influenclas del entomo en los seres vivos, 
y las Investlgaclones de Francolse y Mi- 
chel Gauquelin en «astroiogfa>, que sena- 
laban las conexlones entre los seres hu- 
manos con lo que aconlece en el Sol, la 
Luna y los planelas. Estas le Impulsaron 
a Investigar si el cltio lunar tenia alguna 
kifluenda en los experimentos de telepa- 
tla en suenos. Los prtmsros resullados 
que obtuvo senalaron una mayor Indden- 
cla de aclertos durante la funa llena; sin 
embargo, experimentos posteriory mos- 
traron un aumento de las habllidades psl- 
fjulcas de los partlclpantes durante la 
lunanueva. 

-Tamblen estudlamos otros (adores 
ambientales durante el pertado de sueno 
— anade— y descubrimos que. la trans- 
mfelon telepatba no funcionaba effcaz- 
mente si las condlciones climallcas eran 
adversas; por etempta, cuando habfa 
fuertes lormentas. Esto ms.hlzo toner en 



cuenta las variaclones climallcas en 
nueslras Investlgaclones posterlores*. 

La conexidn rusa 

Sus experimentos sobre los suenos 
despertaron el Interes de los parapsfco- 
bgos sovieticos, que mantuvieron una 
extensa correspondentia epislolar con 
Krippner. En 1971 le irrvilaron a dar una 
conferencia en la Academia de Cfencias 
Pedagrjgicas de MoscO, y el intercambb 
con los rusos fue sumamente fructffero: 
■Larisa Vilenskaya me hablo de sus expe- 
rimenlos con la vision epidermica; el tfsf- 
co Viktor Adamenko me explbo los prin- 
clpios de la fologralla Kirlian y sus Irrves- 
ligaciones sobre la acupunlura, uno de 
los descubrimientos mas fascinantes de 
aquel vlaje. Tambien conocl a Karl Nlkc- 
laev, que habfa participado como emisor 
telepatico en diversos experimentos. Y 
mantuve largas conversaciones sobre 
chamanismo con Edward Naumov. 

Aquel vlaje amplio el campo de Inves- 
tigation de la parapsicologfa norteameri- 
cana en fotografla Kirlian, psicokinesls, 
acupunlura... Pero poco despues la pa- 
rapslcologla sovielfca sulri6 un dura re- 
ves que afligb profundamente a Kripp- 
ner: •Naumov organizaba congresos in- 
temaclonales, —nos explica— y se pre- 
sentaba como el representante de la pa- 
rapsicologfa sovieUca en una epoca en 
que esta no estaba oficlalmente recono- 
clda en la URSS, Fue encarcelado, con 
la excusa de que cobraba por sus con- 
fe'renclas, por no ser un clentffteo profe- 
sional, por haber manlenldo contactos 
con espedallstas extranjeros y por dlfun- 
dir el material que reclbfa de Occktente 
para dlseminar en su pals Information so- 
bre parapsicologfa. Aunqin fue Iberado 
en 1975, le prohibleron seguir Investigan- 
do en parapslcctogla. Las autoridades no 
querfan reconocer que la parapsicologfa 
mundial se habfa enrlquectab graclas a 
sus esfuerzos>. 

La«gutifapsfqulca» 

Aunque han pasado muchos aftos 
desde aquella caza de bmjas, hoy se sl- 
gue especulando sobre la apHcadon de 
la parapsicologfa por parte de bs mflita- 
res y de bs servtclos de Wellgencla. iSe 
Irata de una information falsa dlvukjada 
para Insptrar confusion y terror? 

■Nunca he vlslo nada convlncente 
—nos asegura tras reflextonar sobre 



nuestra pregunta-. Divarsos espeeialle- 
tas aseguran que el Gobtemo de la Union 
Scn^txmimlrrJ6rnucho(Sneroente«»- 
logla psbotronfea, pero Monde estan las 
pruebas? No dudo de que tarto en Esta- 
dos UnkJos como en la URSS se hayan 
readzado Irivestlaaciones parapsboHgl- 
cas con tines mfitares, pero no creo que 
hayan servfcto para nada, porque bs fe- 
nomenos parapsfcologlcos son Imposl- 
bbs de predecir». 

Krippner ha senalado en numerosas 
ocasbnes que en Estados UnkJos es 
muy ditto! consegulr dinero para Investi- 
gation en parapstobgfa. Pero, iacaso 
no fueron tVianciados encubiertarnente 
por la CIA bs experirnentos en el Hospi- 
tal Maknonktes, como se ha asegurado? 
-Para ml eso skjue siendo un mbterto 
—nos responde tras una breve re- 
flexion-. Lo ctertb es qua recfblamos 
muy poco dinero. La mayor parte proce- 
dfa de InsUtucbnes privadas o de IndM- 
duos, SI la CIA tenia Interes en nosotrbs, 
no tengo evkJencia de que nos flnancla- 
ra, nl tampoco nbguna de las organiza- 
clones rtiacbnadas con e(a>. En cual- 
quler caso, Krippner abandons la experi- 
mentation parapsbologba en 1974, aun- 
que ha segukJo esludiando las dneren- 
clas entre los sueftos del hombre y losde 
la mujer y, sobre todo, se ha dedbado a 
Investigar at chamanismo en las socfeda- 
destrlbales. 



El mundo paranormal de los 
chamanes 

"Ma kiterese en bs chamanes porque 
elbs han sido bs prlmaros sanadores del 
mundo. Durante slgbs han practteado la 
medltaclon, Interpretado bs suenos, de- 
sarrollado sfatemas de sanation y'cere- 
monlas de inblaclon que conectan a la 
gente con los Nvales profundos do la psi- 
que... Son bs Uderes espkHuales de mu- 
cnas trlbus bdfgsnas en todo el mundo, 
etegbos en su comunklad por su habili- 
dad para aJterar dsfberadarnente la con- 
ctenda y obtener conoclrnlerito del llama- 
do mundo de bs espHtus, que bs per- 
mtte ayudar y curar a be rnlernbros de su 
Iribu*. 

Al preguntarte por las dHerenclas en la 
forma de enfocar la sanation que ha ob- 
servado entre bs chamanes y bs medi- 
cos ocddentales, nos comenta que, tras 
Investigar con sanadores Indigenes de dl- 
ferentes partes del mundo, ha observaob 
que 4o» modetos charnanlcos, en gene- 
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rai, se diferencian del nnodelo alopatico 
occidental en que conlribjyen a lacililar 
un acwamienlo a la naluraleza, al pro- 
pio cutipo y al crecimiento espintual del 
indiuiduo. Este ultimo aspecto es de 
suma importancia para el chaman y, sin 
embargo, los medicos y psicolerapeutas 
occidentals tienden a ignorarlo Son po- 
cos los que han incorporado la sabiduria 
cnamanica en la practica de su medici- 
na. Esto es lamentable, porque podrian 
aprenderse muchas cosas de los chama- 
nes que serian de gran ayuda para Iralar 
los pragmas humanos». 

Krippner nos resume algunas de las 
experiencias compartidas con chama- 
nes: -Con Jose Rlos presencie el ".'""lo 
migico o experiencia extracorporal idn 
frecuenlemente vivida por los chamanes; 
con Rolling Thunder participe en un ritual 
indio de purificacion y experiment uno 
de los estados alterados de conciencia 
mas profundos de mi vida. . Viaje a Ma- 
nila para confirmar si las curaciones de 
los psicocirujanos filipinos eran Iraudulen- 
las, como afirmaban muchos invesliga- 
dores. Alii asisti a sesiories con conoci- 
dos sanadores, como Juan Blance y Jo- 
selina Sison. De hecho, esta ultima me 
alivib sorprendentemenle de un problema 
hepSlico. Tras esludiar a londo toda esa 
lenomenologia, me convencl de que era 
necesario investigar cienlllicamenle las 
habilidades paranormales de eslos sana- 
dores, y asl lo expuse cuando regrese a 
mi pals». 



Curar a dlstancia 

iY la sanaci6n a dlstancia? iPiensa 
que Intervene en ella alguna forma de 
energla que el sanador pueda proyectar 
de alguna manera? 

«En primer lugar -explica-, quiero 
decir que me siento muy identilicado con 
la explication del doctor Lawrence Les- 
ham, para quien la conciencia del sana- 
dor se convene en una con la del enfer- 
mo. Si el primero efectiia una meditacirjn 
basada en el amor y la compasidn, esto 
disuelve las barreras entre sanador y en- 
lermo, y eslimula la capacidad curativa 
del pacienle. En terminos llsicos, eso sig- 
nilica una llamada al slstema inmunologi- 
co del enlermo, sobre todo si el sanador 
eleclua su tarea sin deseo expreso de 
.ganar dinero o f=ma... 

En cuanlo a la energla que intervie- 
ne en la curacidn pslquica a dlstancia 
no puedo hablar con certeza, pero es 
probable que se trate de un electa 



6 No dudo de que tanto eh Estados Unidos como en Rusia se hayan realizado f| 
invesligaciones parapsicologicas con fines militares s 



del bioplasma. Los sovieticos descubrie- 
ron un campo de bioplasma que rodea e 
Inlerpenelra el cuerpo fisico y esta com- 
pueslo de particulas atomicas con elec- 
trones libres. Si la menle puede dirigir 
esle plasma bioldgico a gran dislancia, 
este podrfa ser un portador para la sana- 
tion, la telepatia y la darividencia. Aquf 
podriamos tener una explication ffsica 
para los len6menos parapsicoldgicos. No 
he efecluado sulicienles experimenlos 
para obtener conclusiones en un campo 
tan controvertido. Pero hay evidenclas de 
que algunas personas pueden sanar a 
distancia, simplemente pensando, medi- 
tando o rezando por el enlermr>. 

El inclerto future de la 
parapslcologia 

Cuando le pregunlamos sobre las 
perspectives fuluras de la Investigacton 
parapsicologlca, Krlppner eslima que 
•esto dependera de la economla, de las 
inslltuclones y de los gobiemos que fi- 
nancien proyectos de este tipo. Creo 
que ahora hay mucho interes en la pa- 
rapslcologia, pero la Investigacibn es 
escasa y el fuluro muy inclerto. En la an- 
ligua Union Soviellca, por ejemplo, se 
permitla la Investlgaclon, pero no las pu- 
blicaciones. Y ahora que los rusos pue- 
den publicar el resultado de sus traba- 
jos, no tienen dinero para linanciar la in- 
vesligaclbn... El trabajo mas Interesante 
que se esta reallzando en la actualidad 
es el del grupo de Chicago que dirige 
Norman Don. Estan investigando los 
cambios en el cerebro durante los Ien6- 
menos parapsicoldgicos. Con la ayuda 
de la encefalografia han encontrado dl- 
lerencias en la forma en que el cerebro 
lunciona cuando se producen fenbme- 
nos psi, y esperan poder tracer to mis- 
mo con algunas de las nuevas tecnlcas 
de exploracibn cerebral. Por olra parte, 
es de suma importancia el trebajo de Mi- 
chel Persinger acerca de las inlluencias 
ambientales, como las manchas sola- 
res, sobre la manifestaclbn de los fenc- 
menos pslquicos. Estas son las vlas de 
invesligacion mas Interesantes en el 
mundo actualmente*. 

Krippner menciona la Interrelacton del 
psiquismo y el medio ambiente con un 



brillo especial en los ojos. Eso nos Neva 
a preguntarie si, de alguna manera, el to- 
mar conciencia de nuestras facultades 
paranormales podrfa contribuir a paliar 
los. graves problemas ecologlcos. -La 
paiapsicologfa —nos responde— se ha 
esforzado en demostrar con metodos 
cientfflcos que el ser humano forma par- 
te de la naturaleza y, en consecuencia, 
puede ayudar a la supervfvencia de la 
humanidad favoreciendo el desarrollo de 
tendencias antiagresivas en el hombre. 
Sin embargo, la tecnologfa modema y la 
socledad industrial no tienen sitio para la 
parapsicologla, ni tampoco para preocu- 
parse por el entomo: prevalece la idea 
de que el hombre puede explotar a sus 
semejantes y destruir la naturaleza-. 



Le recordamos las continuas crfticas 
de los adversarios de la parapslcologfa, 
quienes afirman que esta no ha aporta- 
do nada a la ciencla. Y reconoce que 
«hay libros de pslcologla que atacan 
nuestras Investigaciones sobre telepatia 
y suenos, pero la Inlormaclbn que apor- 
tan es incorrecta. No describen con 
exactilud las estadlsticas nl los experl- 
mentos, y esto es perjudiclal para la clen- 
cia y para ml. En la revista 77ie Skeptical 
Inquirer, por eiemplo, no ven ninguna dl- 
lerencia enlre la parapsicologla y el ocul- 
tismo, y nos cmican como si ambos 
campos lueran la misma cosa. Con esto 
solo se consigue crear mis confusion 
entre el publico*. 

' Krippner esta completamente de 
acuerdo con nuestra estimation de que 
tal vez la falla de apoyo a la parapsico- 
logla se deba a la escasa apllcaclon 
practica que de ella se'ha hecho hasla 
ahora: -Hace falla mas investlgaclon pa- 
rapsicologlca en campos como la sana- 
tion, la radlestesia o la colaboraclon de 
los videntes con arque6logos y poltctas. 
Creo que esto es posible y que deberla 
intentarse. En realldad, la parapsicologla 
atraviesa una etapa revoluclonarla de 
avance y convergencla con otros secto- 
res cientfflcos, asl como con clertos as- 
pectos soclales y culturales del mundo 
enlero. Estoy seguro de que, con el tlem- 



" po, los descubrimientos de la investiga- 
cion parapsicologica se aplicaran a los 
problemas humanos en medicina pre- 
venliva, sanacion y creatividad. Mien Iras 
tanto, hay que insislir en que puede em- 
plearse para aumentar la libertad huma- 
na y el desarrollo social-. 
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ABSTRACT: Parapsychology has long been tainted by th« fraudulent behavior of a few of 
those claiming psychic abilities. Recently there has been renewed interest in studying persons 
who claim psi abilities even though they have been caught cheating. The issue of subject 
deception must be considered when evaluating most parapsychological studies; however, in 
certain research programs, attempted trickery is virtually certain, whereas in others it is 
unthinkable. When evaluating a report, a reader must consider the likelihood that deception 
may have been attempted, along with the effect this might have on the legitimacy of conclu- 
sions. This paper discusses two major approaches for providing safeguards against cheating. 
Subject-based control is an approach that focuses attention and resources on the subject. 
Target-based control is primarily concerned with adequately securing the target; this ap- 
proach is the more easily implemented and provides the higher degree of security. A section 
is devoted to the special scourity problems with telepathy experiments. Designing sufficient 
controls requires some kno :ge of magic. A survey of past presidents of the Parapsycho- 
logical Association was conducted, revealing that they had little familiarity with conjuring. A 
discussion of the role of magicians is included. Recommendations are made for dealing with 
the problems of subject trickery. 



Psychic occurrences have endured a poor reputation because of fraud by 
a few of those claiming psychic powers (e.g., Keene, 1976). The affilia- 
tion of psi and fraud is found all over the world; both Rose (1952) and 
Reichbart (1978) have cited a number of anthropologists who have re- 
ported observing simulated psychic events. This association has tainted 
the scientific research as well. For instance, Irwin (1987) has described 
how the reputation of a prominent medium hindered the acceptance of 
parapsychology in Australia. Palmer (1988, p. 109) recently wrote: "Psy- 
chic fraud ... has been the single most important factor in damaging the 
reputation of parapsychology and retarding its growth." Even moic se- 
rious, a iiumoer ot researchers nave endorsed tricksters as having genuine 
psychic powers. 

Trie early Society for Psychical Research (SPR) instituted a policy of 
refusing to work with psychics and mediums who were known to have 
engaged in deceptive activity. Recently, Inglis (1984) has vehemently and 



1 A portion of an earlier version of this paper was presented at the 3 1st annual convention 
of the Parapsychological Association in Montreal, August 1988. 

2 1 would like to thank Marcello Truzzi, Robert Morris, Max Maven, Lupe Ah Chu, Jule 
Eisenbud, Rick Berger, Dean Radin, Carlos Alvarado, and especially Charles Akers and 
Charles Honorton for commenting on earlier drafts. I would also like to thank James Matlock 
for comments and for making the ASPR Library available many evenings and weekends. 

The Journal of the American Society for 
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bitterly denounced that policy, and a number of people seem to agree with 
him (e.g., Braude, 1986; Gregory, 1982). Several leaders of the field 
seem to agree. Beloff (1985) has pleaded with the skeptics to examine the 
Palladino mediumship. He has stated that Glenn Falkenstein deserves in- 
vestigation (Beloff, 1984a). (Falkenstein is a well-known mentalist; for 
example, see Booth, 1984.) Presently Beloff (1988) is promoting the 
Margery mediumship. Recently Azuma and Stevenson (1987) have advo- 
cated further study of the notorious psychic surgeons. 

This greater willingness to study (alleged) psychic functioning of re- 
ported frauds was exemplified at the 1986 Parapsychological Association 
(PA) convention, where three papers presented work with persons pre- 
viously reported to have engaged in fraudulent activity (Egely & Vertesy, 
1986 3 ; Stewart, Roll, & Baumann, 1986 4 ; Warren & Don, 1986 s ). This is 
not an isolated instance. As seen jn the Table, every annual convention of 
the PA since 1980 has included papers reporting positive results from sub- 
jects who later admitted to or were reported as having used trickery at 
some point in their careers. 

In spite of the research with tricksters, there has been rather little para- 
psychological literature (in either the journals or other major reference 
sources) dealing with the topic of subject deception. The Handbook of 
Parapsychology (Wolman, 1977) has no chapter devoted to the issue, nor 
is there any in the volumes of the Advances in Parapsychological Re- 
search series (Krippner, 1977a, 1978, 1982, 1984, 1987). Indeed it would 
seem that most researchers think that it is quite easy to rule out incicery 
and that the database ot parapsychology has little contamination by fraud. 
For instance, Rhine (19 /4) commented: 'Subject deception ... has long 
since ceased to oe a maior issue" (p. luij. a statement Dy tjeioff (1980) 
also seems to express this view: "An experiment in which it is possible for 
the subject to cheat in any way at all is, quite simply, an invalid experi- 
ment and no editor or referee who knew his business would allow such an 
experiment to be published" (p. 119). (This comment was made specifi- 
cally in reference to work with Bill Delmore by Kanthamani and Kelly, 
which is discussed more fully later.) Chauvin (1980/1985) even disparages 
discussion of the topic. 

The attitude of some parapsychologists stands in stark contrast to that of 
the skeptics. For instance, Kurtz's (1985) A Skeptic's Handbook of Para- 
psycfiology has five chapters explicitly dealing with issues concerning 



3 Zoltan Vassy (personal communication, March 1987) reported observing Pavlita engage 
in trickery when demonstrating his device. 

* At the convention, Stewart did admit thatTuia Resch had been observed in trickery. This 
was not directly stated in the written report. To the authors' credit, they did address the issue 
in their abstract in Research in Parapsychology 1986 (Stewart et al.» 1986). 

3 At the convention, Warren and Don did admit that their subject was Olof Jonsson and 
that Cox (1974) had reported observing Jonsson engage in trickery. 
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Table 

Claimed Positive Results from Reported Tricksters in Papers Presented at 



Parapsychological Association Conventions 1 980-1988 


Year 


Reported 
Trickster 


Paper or Other 
Presentationt 


Source of 
Allegation 


1980 


Masuaki Kiyota 


Kasahara et al. (1981) 


Stevenson et al. (1985) 


1981 


Steve Shaw 
Mike Edwards 
SORRAT 


Phillips & Shafer 

(1982) 
Phillips & Shafer 

(1982) 
Cox (informal 

workshop)* 


Randi (1983b) 

Randi (1983b) 

Hansen & Broughton 
(1983) 


1982 


Steve Shaw 

Mike Edwards 
Eusapia Palladino 
J. H. 

Rony M. 

SORRAT 
Thomas Coutinho 


Thalboume & Shafer 

(1983) 
jnaier ec at. ^lyoj) 
Cassirer(1983) 
Hasted et al. (1983) 

Berendt(1983) 

Cox (informal 

workshop)* 
Montagno (informal 

workshop)* 


Randi (1983b) 

Hanoi (lyojb) 
Carrington (1909) 
Playfair & Grosse 

(1988) 
Berendi (personal 

communication, 

October 12, 1988) 
Hansen & Broughton 

(1983) 
Roll (Pulos, 1987, 

p. 107) 


1983 


SORRAT 


Cox (1984b) 


Hansen & Broughton 
(1983) 


1984 


' Tina Resch 


Roll (1984)* 


Stewart et al. (1987) 


1985 


Tina Resch 


Baumann et al. (1986) 


Stewart et al. (1987) 


1986 


Tina Resch 
Robert Pavlita 

Olof Jonsson 


Stewart et al. (1986) 
Egely & Vertesy 

(1986)* 
Warren & Don (1987) 


Stewart et al. (1987) 
Vassy (see footnote 3) 

Cox (1974) 


1987 


Robert Pavlita 
Olof Jonsson 


Egely & Vertesy 

(1988) 
Don etal. (1988a) 


Vassy (see footnote 3) 
Cox (1974) 


1988 


Olof Jonsson 
Susie Cottrell 


Don et at. (1988b) 
McDonough et al. 
(1988) 


Cox (1974) 
Randi (1979) 



Notes: t Unless otherwise noted, see Research in Parapsychology (RIP) for that year (year 
per first column of this table) 
* Not in RIP but presented at convention 



subject fraud. Further, nearly al] major critics of psi research in the U.S. 
are well known within the conjuring fraternity (Hansen, 1985a, ly»7a). 

However, there is a growing realization that more attention needs to be 
paid to the possibility of subject cheating. At the 1983 and 1985 meetings 
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of the PA, roundtable discussions were conducted on the role of magicians 
in psi research, and the PA issued a statement calling for further collabora- 
tion with magicians ("PA Statement on Magicians," 1984). More critical 
evaluations are beine made with regard to possibilities of subject decep- 
tion (especially Akeis, T984, hut also Alvarado, 1987, Hansen, 1985b; 
Hastings, 1977; Palmer, 1985, Chap. 6: and Stevenson, Pasncha, & Sa- 
mararatne, 1988). Robert Morris (1985) m nis Parapsychologicai Associa- 
tion presidential message. =aid that "fraud detection and prevention is a 
rich, complex area of endeavor in itself; yet it is aiso very appropriately a 
part of the domain of parapsychology" (p. 3). Further, Moms (1982, 
1986b) has started to outline major concerns in the simulation of psychic 
events. Another positive step has been the required class in magic for 
parapsychology students at JFK University. Loyd Auerbach (1983) has 
presented a workshop and prepared a reading list on magic for the Amer- 
ican Society for Psychical Research. 

Deceit is found in many human enterprises. Fascinating examples have 
been discussed by MacDougall (1940) in his book Hoaxes. Further, de- 
ception is not limited only to humans, but other species have displayed it 
as well (Mitchell & Thompson, 1986). It should be realized that parapsy- 
chologists are by no means the only scientists who must deal with subjects 
trying to deceive them. Psychologists often confront this problem. A 
number of psychological tests have built in "lie scales" to detect rating, 
and there is considerable debate as to the effectiveness of such scales 
(e.g., McAnulty, Rappaport, & McAnulty, 1985). A quick glance at the 
index of Psychological Abstracts under the headings of "Faking" and 
"Malingering" will give an idea as to the extent of the problem. Hyman 
(1989) has reviewed research on the psychology of deception. Pollsters 
and others doing survey work must concern themselves with the validity 
of responses of those surveyed (e.g., Bachman & O'Malley, 1981; 
Bishop, Oldendick,. Tuchfarber, & Bennett, 1980; Traugott & Katosh, 
1979). Medical scientists confront similar problems in Munchausen's syn- 
drome (O'Shea, McGennis, Cahill, & Falvey, 1984). 

This paper is written primarily for research workers currently engaged 
in parapsychology. A newcomer may get the mistaken impression that the 
field is rife with fraud. This is not the case; in fact, trickery is an issue in a 
quite limited portion of the research. Nevertheless, this particular portion 
is usually highly visible, and much of the public (including outside scien- 
tists) associates parapsychology with this tainted work. Even though in the 
large bulk of psi studies concerns over deception are minor, the field as a 
whole shares the responsibility for the unsavory reputation. This problem 
is not a result of a few naive, overenthusiastic proponents. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss me salient issues concerning 
deception by sublets in parapsychologicai research. 1 will focus on exper- 
imental and quasi-expenmental research ana will not address issues of 
deception and fabrication in spontaneous psi reports (e.g., Ejvegaard & 
Johnson, 1981). My procedure will be to describe a few major conceptual 
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issues and then illustrate them with specific examples from the parapsy- 
chological literature. I will take the bulk of the examples trom journal 
articles (rather than abstracts and conference proceedings) because they 
comprise the most important and respected data of psi research. Most of 
the cited abstracts and conference papers are included because they are 
recent and give an indication of the current state of the field. As suggested 
by Child (1987), I have endeavored to make my criticisms as specific as 
possible rather than allude to abstract issues. Some of mv examples will be 
drawn from historical cases, but the bulk will be from the recent literature. 
A number of my comments and evaluations will be extremely negative; 
however, I hope that I have followed the suggestions made by Stevenson 
and Roll (1966) for providing useful criticism. 

The topic of deception lS quite vast. 1 hope that discussion of these 
issues will provide the reader some insight as to when fraud control is of 
paramount importance in psi research as well as when it is of little or no 
concern. Also, I will outline me characteristics of methods that are either 
more or less effective in dealing with fraud. I will restrict myself to the 
topic of subject cheating; the issue ot experimenter fraud in science has 
been dealt with extensively elsewhere (e.g., Broad & Wade, 1982). Fur- 
ther, I will not discuss the speculations on the role that trickery might play 
in eliciting or disguising psi (e.g., Keichbart, 1978). Nor will I enter the 
debate as to whether researchers should or should not work with known 
cheaters. The term "magic" will be used synonymously with conjuring or 
trickery and not in the anthropological or occult senses. 

The rest of the paper will deal with three major topics: the subjects, the 
nature of safeguards, and the ro'e of magicians. When evaluating controls 
against fraud, one must first assess the likelihood ot lraud being at- 
tempted. This depends on the nature of the persons studied; thus, a consid- 
erable section is devoted to the research subjects. In implementing con- 
trols against deception, there arc several strategics one can take, and these 
are discussed in detail. Two primary approaches are identified: "subject- 
based control" and "target-based control." Some precautions needed in 
psi research necessitate having a bacKground in magic or consulting with 
conjurors. Because such consulting has received virtually no useful treat- 
ment within the parapsychological literature, an extensive section is de- 
voted to the mattei . 

SUBJECTS 

In evaluating the controls against deceit, one needs to consider the like- 
lihood that trickery might be attempted by the subjects. When one ex- 
amines some parapsychological experiments, subject cheating is virtually 
unthinkable. In others, however, it is only reasonable to start with the 
assumption that fraud was attempted and make an evaluation accordingly. 
For most studies, the plausibility of attempted trickery lies somewhere 
between these two extremes. 
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There are several possible ways of assessing the likelihood of trickery. 
Many researchers seem to think that motivation is a deciding factor. Al- 
though it is certainly important, considering, it alone may lead to false 
conclusions. There have been cases of well-respected individuals who 
perpetrated fraud for no readily apparent gain (e.g.. see Dingwall, 1963; 
Feilding, 1905/1963, pp. 1-8; Podmore, I897;Sidgwick, 1894). Motiva- 
tions may often be quite hidden to the casual (or even close) observer. 
Further, tricksters will sometimes go to lengths nearly inconceivable to 
mere ordinary persons; for instance, a number of magicians have died 
because of the risks they took (e.g., Robinson with White, 1986), and 
many card cheaters have risked being killed (DeArment, 1982). Another 
consideration in evaluating the likelihood of deception is the history and 
background of the subject (some, like Eusapia Palladino. seem to cheat at 
any opportunity). Still another is the specific claim being made. Even a 
cursory examination of the literature shows that studies involving macro- 
PK have a much higher rate of fraud than those involving ESP (Car- 
nngton, 1907/1920, provides a useful, if dated, overview). 

Relative Risk 

Researchers face two types of risk in cheating by subjects. The first, of 
course, is the likelihood that cheating was attempted. Perhajjs the single 
most outstanding factor that has implications for the likelihood of fraud is 
the number of subjects in a study. In nearly all cases, concerns about 
trickery have been expressed only for investigations involving one (or, at 
most, a few) individual(s). Readers having any doubts about the proba- 
bility of trickery with single subjects might examine the chapters in A 
Skeptic's Handbook of Parapsychology (Kurtz, 1985). Virtually all dis- 
cussions of cheating center on cases of single (or pairs of) individuals 
being tested or claiming psi powers. There is essentially no discussion of 
deception in experiments in which groups ot suojects are involved.'The 
second risk involves the impact on conclusions. In studies with only r one 
subject, cheating could totally invalidate the results. However, when 
working with groups of subjects, conclusions need not be based on a 
single individual. 

Perhaps the highest risk research is that which depends entirely on the 
results of a known trickster. The likelihood of trickery and the potential 
threat to conclusions are extremely high. In some instances, entire re- 
search programs have been based on phenomena produced by one person. 
The preeminent historical example might be Eusapia Palladino; she freely 
admitted that she cheated, yet many investigations were conducted with 
her. tLven in more recent times parapsychologists have been very willing 
to invest considerable effort in working with people who they know prac- 
tice trickery. This willingness is encountered in poltergeist cases, which 
have had a high frequency of cheating (e.g., Owen, 1964, pp. 27-87; 
Podmore, 1896). 
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When a research program- fs heavily invested in an individual unknown 
subject, it is onlv reasonable to conduct the research assuming the subject 
will attempt trickery. In some such cases, the risk may be as high or even 
higher than working with a proven trickster.. A preeminent modern ex- 
ample is the work with Bill Delmore conducted by Kanthamani and Kelly. 
Diaconis (1978) reported: "I am sure that B.D. used sleight of hand sev- 
eral times during die performance I witnessed" (p. 133). (It should be 
noted that Kelly, 1979, took issue with mis, to which Diaconis, 1979, 
responded. Diaconis is an extremely capable, knowledgeable magician 
[Kolata, 198S], whereas Kelly apparently had no magic training whatso- 
ever.) Several factors make this case especially interesting. Kanthamani 
was an experienced investigator, and the studies were conducted at a 
major laboratory. The work produced a number of refereed journal ar- 
ticles, and these are now frequently cited. McConnell (1983) described a 
number of the reports as "having unusual evidential interest regarding the 
reality of psi phenomena" (p. 31 1). Schmeidler (1977) reported the tests 
as being "under excellent control of conditions" (p. 93). One paper was 
reprinted in Rao's (1984b) The Basic Experiments in Parapsychology. 

Research studies on macro-PK are especially risky, partly because they 
often involve only one or two subjects. A recent example of such risks is 
the work of the McDonnell Laboratory for Psychical Research with Mike 
Edwards and Steve Shaw (e.g., see Phillips & Shafer, 1982). In this case 
there was ample reason to suspect trickery might be attempted as there was 
an article about Shaw in the Skeptical/Inquirer reporting his use of magic 
tricks (McBumey & Greenberg, 1980). Another example would be the 
extensive investigations carried out with Masuaki Kiyota (e.g., Eisenbud, 
1982; Kasahara, Kehri, Ro, Imai, & Otani, 1981; Keil, Cook, Dennis, 
Werner, & Stevenson, 1982; Shafer & Phillips, 1982). Kiyota later ad- 
mitted to having used trickery although not in these experiments (Ste- 
venson et al., 1985; see also Phillips, 1987; Stevenson et al., 1987; 
Uphoff, 1987a, 1987b). 

A more moderate risk is encountered when designing an experiment 
with a single subject who is well known to the investigators and for whom 
no suspicion of trickery has been raised. Leonora Piper would be a histor- 
ical example. More recent examples might include Malcolm Bessent, 
Hella Hammid, Keith Harary, Ingo Swann, and Olga Worrall. To my 
knowledge, no questions have been raised about the integrity of any of 
these subjects. Further, Bessent, Harary, Piper, Swann, and Worrall have 
been tested by several different investigators in separate laboratories. 
However, investigators should realize that because such research involves 
only one subject, the potential threat to conclusions remains, hign. 

A somewhat lower risk situation is found when a relatively small 
number of subjects are involved in a research program in which the con- 
clusions are based on individual subjects rather than the group as a whole. 
In such cases, the researchers devote considerable time and attention to 
each individual. The individuals are typically highly motivated and inter- 
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ested in the research. Probably the best current example of this approach is 
the remote-viewing work of Princeton Engineering Anomalies Research 
(PEAR) (Nelson, Jahn, & Dunne, 1986). Due to space limitations, only 
their overall results are presented, in journal articles; however, data for, 
individual performance are presented and discussed in technical reports 
available from the laboratory. It might be argued that the risk is high in 
this type of research because more subjects are involved. However, when 
a number of subjects show similar effects, the conclusions are strength- 
ened. 

An even lower risk situation would involve using a small to moderate 
number (say between 10 and 50) of highly motivated subjects in which 
conclusions are based upon performance of the group. An example might 
be a Ganzfeld experiment in which each subject contributes only one or 
two trials (e.g., Honorton & Schechter, 1987). 

There seems to be only a small risk of subject trickery when using large 
groups of unselected subjects, such as in a classroom situation (e.g., Tad- 
donio, 1976). The testing is done in groups. The experimenter gives rather 
little attention to any individual subject. Each subject may contribute only 
one data point (out of several hundred). Usually the subjects have little or 
no prior awareness that the test is to be conducted, thus there is little time 
to prepare. 

Probably the smallest risk exists when subjects are not even aware of 
being in an experiment. Examples of these can be found in Schechter' s 
(1977) review of nonintentional ESP studies. Experiments in which the 
subjects are plants (e.g., Edge, 1978) or inanimate objects are not open to 
accusations of cheating by the subjects. 

The bulk of the research in parapsychology is done with unselected 
subjects, and thus the issue of subject fraud is usually of minor impor- 
tance. Akers (1984) has written: "In my own experience, I have rarely 
encountered sophisticated trickery, even among subjects claiming psychic 
skills" (p. 137). Even critic C. E. M. Hansel (1966) has stated: "It is 
unlikely that more than a small number of experiments on ESP are af- 
fected by cheating" (p. 234). However, the most heavily publicized 
studies are those involving individual subjects with dubious reputations. 

Implications for Safeguards 

To date, there has been no established code or philosophy that provides 
guidelines as to level of security needed when working with various types 
of subjects. The views expressed have often been contradictory. Some 
have demanded equally stringent controls for all psi experiments. How- 
ever, that is not a workable approach. 

Some Conflicting Views 

Rhine (1938, p. 151) has stated: "The goal of the experimenter is the 
complete exclusion of all possible sensory cues, which includes assuming 
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the dishonesty of the subject," and "if under the conditions deception is 
humanly possible, the conditions are not adequate to establish the degree 
of confidence required for so weighty a conclusion as the occurrence of 
extra-sensory perception." Although many people subscribe to this ap- 
proach, it is not universally shared. Some believe that the burden is on the 
skeptic to prove cheating occurred in an experiment rather than it being the 
responsibility of the experimenter to safeguard against trickery. Alfred 
Russel Wallace (1891) argued that magician S. J. Davey should be con- 
sidered to be a genuine medium unless all his tricks were publicly ex- 
plained! 

The critics likewise show little agreement on the topic. In discussing 
tests with groups of subjects, Hansel (1966) writes: "It is necessary to 
take as stringent safeguards against spurious high scores as in experiments 
with single subjects" (p. 166). However, others indicate that the necessity 
of controls and safeguards is a matter of degree. For instance, Gardner 
(1983-84) writes: 

Even among psychics, very few claim such fantastic powers as the ability to 
bend metal by PK, translocate objects, and levitate tables. It is only when 
exceedingly rare miracles like these are seriously investigated that it is es- 
sential to call in an expert on the art of close-up cheating, (p. 1 15) 



Safeguards Based on Risks 

I do not completely agree with any of the positions outlined above. It 
should be recognized that the likelihood of trickery and level of safeguards 
are both matters of degree. The cost of controls must be considered in any 
study. It is often not practical to impose maximum controls. The safe- 
guards needed when testing a known trickster are drastically different than 
when testing in a typical classroom situation with unselected subjects. On 
the other hand, there are many instances in which controls can be imple- 
mented at little or no cost. In such cases, there is little reason not to do so. 

In the highest risk studies (i.e., those with single subjects who are 
known tricksters or who are unknown to the investigators) the experi- 
menter should plan the experiment as though cheating definitely will be 
attempted. From a purely pragmatic standpoint, the researcher should as- 
sume the subject to be a fraud. A qualified magician should be consultea; 
more will be said about this later. Extraordinary precautions need to be 
taken, especially in macro-PK studies or when using newly developed 
procedures. Researchers should be warned not to become too complacent 
when considering the possible extremes a trickster might undertake. For 
instance, Mary Toft fooled physicians by "giving birth" to rabbits that 
she had previously placed in her vaginal passage (see Price, 1931, p. 40; 
Seligman,--1961). It was suggested that Marperv's uterus may have been 
surgically enlarged and possiblv concealed parts of fetal corpses in order 
to simulate ectoplasm (see Tietze, 1973, pp. 117, 167). Majax (1975/ 
1977) has suggested that some card cheats may have radio receivers im-' 
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planted inside their skulls. Chari (1973) has reviewed several other bizarre 
stunts. 

When working with small groups of highly motivated subjects, there is 
ample cause for concern. For instance, Pamplin and Collins (1975) tested 
six school children who claimed metal-bending ability. Five were found to 
cheat when they thought that the controls were reduced. However, they 
did not report any evidence of prior planning of deception. On the other 
hand, Keil (1979) worked with 30 subjects who had previously reported 
PK metal bending, and he obtained negligible results, with no suspicious 
behavior. One of his tests involved attempted movement of a compass 
needle, but no clear movement resulted in 29 of the 30 cases. Movement 
in the one case was later found to be due to an elevator in the building. 
Keil realized that using a compass in this preliminary work might allow 
surreptitious use of a magnet, yet there was no evidence of this in any of 
the 30 people he worked with. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to insist 
on rigorous controls when conducting formal trials with small groups of 
highly motivated subjects. 

Studies with well-known psychic practitioners of high integrity might 
be conducted a bit more leniently. However, such an approach is not com- 
pletely fair to the subject. Aggressive skeptics are likely to cast doubt on 
the findings and sometimes question the honesty of the psychic. The ex- 
perimenters have a major responsibility to protect the good reputation of 
the subject. This necessitates strong safeguards against cheating. 

When research is conducted with a number of unselected subjects, ex- 
periments have frequently been "designed under the (reasonable) assump- 
tion that a trickster would not be present. Usually, this would be a safe 
assumption" (Akers, 1984, p. 137). Akers points out that a number of 
published psi experiments did not implement controls that excluded 
"cases where ordinary subjects might have cheated spontaneously, 
without much forethought" (p. 137). In many instances, little time or 
expense is required to implement more stringent controls; in such cases, 
there seems little reason not to do so. 

Reporting Requirements 

When preparing research reports, one should give some information 
about the background of the subjects. This- is the only way a reader can 
make a reasonable evaluation as to the likelihood of attempted trickery. 
This is particularly crucial when special subjects are used. Guidelines for 
reporting have not received much attention in the parapsychology litera- 
ture. It seems only reasonable to insist upon including all information that 
would bear on the likelihood of fraud. 

Previously, it has been common practice not to report a subject's known 
ability and practice of deception. In the case of Eva C, several prominent 
researchers protested publishing discoveries of fraud (e.g., see Lambert, 
1954). In the very first issue of the Journal of Parapsychology, Pratt 
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(1937) did not report that he had caught Mrs. M. cheating in one of his 
sessions (J. G. Pratt, personal communication to C. Akers* October 24, 
1978). Similar practice continues to the presen^day. For instance. Subject 
#4 in Baumann, Stewart, and" Roll's (1986) study was Tina Resch, who 
had received extensive media coverage and had admitted to trickery in the 
past (Stewart, Roll, & Baumann, 1987), yet none of this was mentioned in. 
the report. In the papers at the 1986 PA convention involving reportedly 
fraudulent subjects, none of the authors acknowledged the fact in their 

. reports. One of the papers even failed to give the subject's name, in spite 
'of the fact that he (Olof Jonsson) had received extensive publicity for his. 
personal claims (e.g., Dunninger, 1974, pp. 195-216; Mann, n.d.; 
Steijger, 1971). I am personally acquainted with the authors of these recent 

- .papers and am sure they had only the best intentions (believing their con- 
trols to be adequate). However, to those not familiar with the researchers, 
such practices can appear to be deliberate attempts to mislead the reader. 
This has long been understood. For instance, Verrall (1914), speaking of 
reports of Eva C. wrote: "The omission of any such statement [regarding 
alleged trickery] would naturally be interpreted as implying that she had 
[an absolutely clean record]" (p. 344). The Parapsychological Associa- 
tion's "Ethical and Professional Standards lor Parapsychologists" con- 
tains a section on such issues. It reads: 

Ordinarily, in the case of a subject widely known for claims of persona] psi 
ability, the investigator with clear knowledge of psi simulation by that sub- 
ject has an obligation, once an investigation is completed, to make public 
that knowledge along with any other information gained from the investiga- 
tion that may bear upon the public's perception of the psi abilities of this 
public figure. It is deceptive to issue a report on such a person and not 
include all the findings that bear upon how the person's claims of psi ability 
are to be interpreted. An investigator who deliberately hides knowledge of 
such psi simulation in making a public report on any subject is doing a 
disservice to the public and the scientific communily, and is acting in an 
unethical fashion. (Parapsychological Association, 1980, pp. 14-15) 

In many situations with special subjects, serious questions may have 
been raised about trickery, but no iron-clad, legal proof has been forth- 
coming. Nevertheless, researchers still have an obligation to address the 
matter in reports. If a subject has made public claims about psi abilities, it 
should be noted, and the name of the subject should be given. If there are 
published accounts of psychic feats, these should be cited. For instance, 
some accounts might be impressive to laypersons but might strongly sug- 
gest trickery to a magician. If there are published reports" of unsuccessful 
studies that could raise suspicions, these also should be cited. For in- 
stance, some investigators of Masuaki Kiyota did not cite the report of 
Scott and Hutchinson (1979). Researchers do not often need to obtain 
proof of prior trickery by a subject. If there is any information that might 
raise suspicions, the investigator has an obligation to impose stringent 
controls.. This is to assure the integrity of the results as well as to protect 
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the reputation of the subject. The primary focus must be on the adequacy 
of the controls and not on whether there is absolute proof of prior decep- 
tion. 

When describing a study with a number of participants, the reporting 
requirements need not be as stringent as with a special subject. However, 
it would be wise to give results for each individual such as in the "Illus- 
trative Study Summary" table suggested by Hyman and Honorton (1986) 
or that of West and Fisk (1953). If someone examining the report later felt 
that cheating was a po:::„::: v , one could reanalyze the result by elimi- 
nating one or more of the high scorers (in doing so one should give some 
defensible estimate of the percentage likely to have attempted cheating in 
the situation). The result could then be examined to see if the overall 
conclusions were still supported. This would provide some measure of the 
strength of the findings. An analogous procedure was used by Honorton 
(1985) in his meta-analysis of theGanzfeld. He calculated the significance 
level after deleting the two most successful and prolific researchers. The 
result was still strongly significant. 

CONTROL 

Parapsychologists have investigated a variety of phenomena under a 
wide range of conditions. Two of the broad categories of research are 
laboratory investigation and field study. These are largely distinct. Labo- 
ratory work typically allows considerable control over observations and 
conditions, whereas field studies permit a range from little or no direct 
control to a great amount. For example, poltergeist phenomena are typi- 
cally sporadic, whereas the phenomena of "psychic surgery" are stable, 
repeatable, and allow more systematic observation. 

In some cases, field studies are quasi-experimental, as in Western scien- 
tists' observations of Kulagina (e.g., Keil, Herbert, Ullman, & Pratt, 
1976). In this case, the subject was amenable to controls; however, the 
time available for experiments was very limited. It seems fair to say that 
the researchers were able to participate more in demonstrations rather tnan 
fully controlled experiments. In other instances, macro-PK subjects may 
allow no controls whatsoever (e.jj., Sai Baba). 

Some have suggested that in certain circumstances it may be unwise to 
impose rigorous controls in order to "prove" the phenomena. This posi- 
tion is suggested occasionally and usually only with regard to macro-PK 
effects. In fact, William McDougall (1926/1967) advocated this in relation 
to Margery. He wrote: 

This third method consists in accepting all the medium's conditions, faith- 
fully abiding by them, in the hope that thus, if genuine supernormal phe- 
nomena occur, one may attain a conviction of their reality; and that also, if 
trickerv is used, close observation on repeated occasions will discover the 
fact and something of the modus operandi, (pp. 182-183) 
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McDougall specifically argued against a "trick-proof test" in this case. 
Others have argued that experimental control may be premature in some 
cases, such as Batcheldorian sitter groups. They argue that not enough is 
yet known to implement effective controls and still retain the phenomena. 
Such an approach creates a very ambiguous situation. Researchers may 
become unwilling or unable to acknowledge the ambiguity and weakness 
of the evidence. Remaining "scientifically objective" in such circum- 
stances is extremely difficult. Some have been critical of those who un- 
dertake this approach that imposes few safeguards. Critics suggest that 
those who follow such a path are gullible or "true believers." Proponents 
argue that the critics do not wish to understand the phenomena. Given the 
provocative (albeit preliminary) results of Cornell (1961), it is not clear 
just whose view is naive. 

This paper is particularly concerned with evaluating quality of research 
and procedures for establishing strong evidence. The vast majority of 
parapsychological research consists of studies attempting to implement 
rigorous safeguards. 



Control Mode 

The question of fraud prevention and detection raises the issue of reli- 
ability of human observation. All scientific work requires human observa- 
tion at some level, of course. The real question is how reliable the ob- 
serving is likely to be at crucial points, and that depends upon the nature 
of the object or event being observed as well as on who is doing the 
observing. 

A psychical researcher can take two basic approaches to preclude 
cheating. The scientist can focus attention on the subject and try to spot 
tricks, perhaps using cameras and other aids. Alternatively, effort can be 
spent in securing the target system (the item to be influenced by PK or 
perceived by ESP) so that the subject, and possible accomplices, do not 
have access to it. I refer to these two as "subject-based control" and 
"target-based control." By these I mean the aspect on which the experi- 
menter concentrates attention and resources in order to secure aizainst 
trickery. 

The focus of experimental control is an issue that has received little 
explicit attention. However, this aspect of methodology determines the 
reliability of observations. The adequacy of security measures can largely 
be defined by how easily and efficiently crucial observations can be made 
As might be expected, target-based control lends itself to more reliability 

On the continuum of target-based control to subject-based control ex- 
treme examples of subject-based control can be found in the historical 
investigations of physical mediums. For instance, in sittings with Mar- 
gery, a sitter would grasp an arm or leg (Tietze, 1973). The lights would 
be put out, and objects would move about some distance from the me- 
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dium. At times, as in some sittings with Florence Cook, the medium 
would be restrained by ropes or monitored by being placed into an elec- 
trical circuit (e.g., see Stephenson, 1966). The strength of the evidence 
for genuine PK depended entirely on how well the restraint and observa- 
tion of the medium (or others, such as hidden accomplices; were assured 
and documented. With this approach it was often extremely difficult to 
come to conclusions (either that fraud did or did not occur); this fact is 
well illustrated in Dingwall's (1922) reflections on his work with Eva C. 
At times, observers of mediums reported completely opposite things (e.g., 
Feilding & Marriott, 1911). Although this historical approach was not 
particularly successful, it is still not an uncommon laboratory practice to 
use subject-based control. The work with Ted Serios (Eisenbud & Asso- 
ciates, 1967. 1968). Bill Delmore (Kanthamani & Kelly, 1974a), and Joe 
Nuzum (Schwarz, 1985b) contains recent examples. The drawing in 
Green and Green (1977, p. 214) showing Swami Rama attempting to 
move knitting needles is an especially good illustration. The swami is 
shown bound, with a mask over his face to preclude his moving the 
needles by blowing on them. The needles themselves were not protected. 

With the laboratory work of Rhine, security measures started to focus 
more on the target. For instance, ESP cards might be placed in a box, and 
the subjects would be asked to guess the order. An extreme example of 
target-based control can be seen in a recent study by Weiner and Zingrone 
(1986). Subjects were asked to guess a list of Zener symbols (the targets). 
Later, a list of targets was generated for each subject by obtaining a 
random entry point into a table of random numbers; the digits thus ob- 
tained were converted to specify the targets. In some instances, the 
random entry procedure was done several days after the guesses were 
made and over 1,000 miles away from the subjects. This method has been 
used for a number of other successful projects and reasonably precludes 
subject cheating. 

In most cases, the type of control ranges somewhere between the case 
of purely subject-based control and purely target-based control. The posi- 
tion of a particular experiment relative to these two extremes will depend 
upon how secure the target system can be shown to be, as well as the level 
and type of observation necessary to safeguard against and detect trickery. 
Evaluation of such security measures requires professional judgment. The 
quality of that judgment will depend on the level of knowledge of other 
studies in which trickery has been attempted, technical knowledge of the 
target system (e.g., computer systems [e.g., Brand, 1987; Morgan, 1988], 
piezoelectric PK sensors), and a background in conjuring. 

Subject-based Control 

When the primary focus of experimental control is the subject him- or 
herself, the quality of eyewitness testimony is of utmost importance. In 
order to evaluate the reliability of a given report, two broad categories of 
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issues need to be considered: first, the nature of the event observed, and 
second, the characteristics of the witnesses. In recent years, there has been 
considerable empirical investigation of eyewitness testimony (e.g., Hall, 
McFeaters, & Loftus, 1987). Much of this material is pertinent to issues in 
psychical research, and below I have drawn on some of the ideas of Loftus 
(1979). 

Event Factors 

There are a number of aspects of any event that will determine how 
accurately it is likely to be observed and reported. The duration, fre- 
quency, and forewarning should be considered when making evaluations. 
For instance, some poltergeist events are extremely short and occur 
without warning to the observers. Thus the evidence for such a specific 
occurrence is rather weak. On the other hand, some macro-PK evidence is 
far stronger. There were many levitations of Joseph of Copertino, and 
some of these lasted more than a quarter of an hour (Dingwall, 1947). 6 
Another factor to consider is whether there was any warning that the event 
was about to occur. Magicians and fraudulent poltergeist agents make 
practical use of this concept. A good magician will usually not tell an 
audience what is to occur next (e.g., Fitzkee. 1945/1975). Most effects 
will generally not be repeated for the same audience. 

Witness Factors 

A number of factors determine the reliability of a witness to an event. 
The expectations, perceptual set, prior beliefs, personal relationship with 
the subject, background, culture (Segall, Campbell, & Herskovits, 1966), 
and knowledge of conjuring all can influence perceptions. Surprisingly, 
these have sometimes been totally neglected when discussing visual vali- 
dation techniques (e.g., Hasted, 1976, pp. 367-368; Hasted, 1981, pp. 
34-35). 

Perceptual set. The perceptual set of observers is important. If one 
knows that one is definitely watching a trick, what one sees may be quite 
different than when one believes that one is seeing genuine paranormal 
phenomena (see Nardi, 1984, for discussion). Gardner (1983-84) has 
pointed out that Eisenbud's challenge to Randi to duplicate Serios's psy- 
chic photography is unreasonable. If Randi did undertake the challenge, 
he would not be subject to the same type of observations as Serios. It is 
not clear that there would be any meaningful way to compare them be- 
cause Serios is no longer active. (Sidgwick, 1886, p. 66, made a similar 
point in another case.) However, it should be noted that Randi did actually 



* It should perhaps be noted that the late Eric Dingwall was a member of the Committee 
for the Scientific Investigation of Claims of the Paranormal (CSICOP) as well as of the 
Magic Circle. 
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accept the challenge and then backed out (Eisenbud, 1975; Fuller, 1974). 
Eisenbud (1983, p. 118) has issued bis own $10,000 challenge. 

Of course, a skeptic's perceptions and controls can be as biased as a 
believer's. For instance, psychologist Edwin Boring was given some re- 
sponsibility- for controlling Mr. Code during a s£ance in which Code was 
to simulate some of Margery's phenomena. Boring (1926) later candidly 
admitted that he allowed Code to get away with cheating because he 
wanted him to succeed. Arthur Ellison conducted an experiment in which 
he levitated a bowl of flowers with a hidden electromagnet. Yet five of six 
witnesses refused to admit the evidence of their eyes (described in Inglis, 
1986, pp. 266-267). Steiner (1986) described how he fooled many 
skeptics at a CSICOP conference by claiming not that he was psychic but 
that he could detect extremely subtle cues. Also, fiyman (1964) has de- 
scribed how magicians can misperceive tricks because of their expecta- 
tions. I 

Social factors. Social factors need to be kept in mind when making 
evaluations. Were the witnesses under any social pressure to believe or 
accept a certain result? The widely cited research of Solomon Asch (1 95 1/ 
1963) showed |that simple judgments such as comparing lengths of lines 
could be dramatically altered by (quite subtle) peer pressure. Gregory 
(1982) has pointed out that in poltergeist cases, "one is almost invariably 
precipitated into a disturbed human situation in which it is impossible, 
even if it were desirable, to maintain impersonal neutrality" (p. 14). 
Those examining poltergeist reports should be especially attentive to these 
types of pressure. It is quite common for investigators to spend several 
days in a household with those who have experienced the phenomena. 
Strong interpersonal relationships develop. There have been cases in 
which the poltergeist agent has lived for a time with one ot the researchers 
who served as therapist (Prince, 1926; Stewart, Roll, & Baumann, 1986). 
It would be desirable to have such factors explicitly addressed in reports. 

The number of witnesses to an event must be considered. If several 
persons made reports, how independent were they? Did they discuss 
matters among themselves before preparing reports? 

The issue of social factors extends to the laboratory as well. The work 
with Delmqre is a good illustration. Kelly and Kanthamani (1972) state: 

Despite his ability, B.D. presented formidable difficulties as a subject. He is 
quite temperamental and not particularly sympathetic with the aims and 
methods of experimental research. . . . Accordingly, productive sessions in 
the laboratory were typically coupled with varied amounts of argument, 
sometimes heated, regarding the utility of experiments, the present and fu- 
ture organization of parapsychology, and related subjects, (p. 188) 

When using a subject-based control methodology, it is often difficult to be 
completely sure of just who is specifying experimental conditions. I am 
not aware of anyone else using most of the experimental procedures used 
with Delmore. They appear to have been established largely by the whim 
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of the subject. The test procedure suggested by Delmore (Kanthamani & 
Kelly, 1974a, pp. 364-365) gives the impression of being from a book of 
magic tricks rather than a formal laboratory test. 

Memory factors. When evaluating reports, one should consider when 
the report was made. Did the observer make notes (or an audiotape re- 
cording) of the event as it was taking place? If after the event, how long 
after? The longer a person waits to make the report, the more errors of 
memory are likely to be made. Magicians will sometimes make subtle 
suggestions about what the audience has already seen. At times they will 
misstate the order of events and thus change the audience's memory of 
what had happened. Virtually all magicians have had the experience of 
hearing an audience member later recount an effect, making it sound far 
more fantastic than it actually was. Even written accounts based on orig- 
inal published material sometimes contain similar distortions. An amusing 
example is Rogo's (1982, pp. 33-34) account of the well-known photos 
of the "levitating" yogi (Plunkett, 1936; see also "Levitation Photo- 
graphed," 1936). Rogo reports that the yogi "right before the eyes of the 
startled onlookers — rose laterally up into the air" (p. 33). It was not clear 
from Rogo's account that the yogi was under a tent that shielded the audi- 
ence's view while he was rising. (It is surprising that Rogo presented this 
as though it might plausibly be considered a genuine miracle. The trick 
has been explained many times [e.g., Brandon, 1983, pp. 207 (facing), 
273; Proskauer, 1936; Rawcliffe, 1952/1959, pp. 209 (facing), 281; 
Zusne & Jones, 1982, pp. 84-85].) 

Background of witnesses. The knowledge and background of witnesses 
must be considered. Some people will be more reliable observers than 
others, and this is especially true when attempting to detect trickery. For 
instance, most experienced magicians have watched thousands of simula- 
tions of paranormal events. Further, they have spent years studying such 
methods. Hodgson (1894) wrote: 

It is, of course, not to be doubted that a conjuror, or a person familiar with 
the devices of conjurors, is more likely to discover the modus operandi of a 
trick than the ordinary uninitiated observer, — and even if he fails to dis- 
cover the trick, he may by virtue of his knowledge of various trick-devices, 
write a better record than another person who is not superior to him in other 
respects, (p. 360) 

I think most reasonable people would agree with Hodgson's statement. 
However, a few parapsychologists even discount the value of magicians in 
psi research. For instance, Gregory wrote: "A magician's word as such is 
not necessarily more acceptable to, say, academic people in any case. . . . 
The kind of experiments we are planning are not, I would hope, such as 
could be at all easily counterfeited by a magician" (cited in Manning, 
1982, p. 353). However, this seems to express a minority opinion in the 
field. In cases in which trickery is a possibility, observations made by 
magicians must be given much more weight than others. Although having 
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a magician observing an event is no guarantee that fraud will be detected, 
it does improve the chances. When conducting work where observation of 
the subject is crucial, it only makes sense to seek high-quality witnesses, 
that is, ones who are knowledgeable in legerdemain. 

It is surprising then, that most psychical researchers have had no such 
background. Many poltergeist researchers have not educated themselves 
in magic. Yet the entire strength of some of their cases rests entirely on the 
investigators' personal observations (e.g., Stewart et al., 1986). However, 
even an accomplished magician may not necessarily detect bogus polter- 
geist activity. Poltergeist phenomena usually happen without warning, 
thus it is difficult to direct one's attention where needed in order to detect 
the trick. As Maven (in Singer, 1987) noted in his observations of psy- 
chic surgery, the practitioner was not especially technically adept but was 
very good at timing (i.e., making the crucial move when it would not be 
detected). I have had a similar experience with a "poltergeist agent" en- 
gaged in trickery. This is not to say that magicians are useless in these 
situations, but realistically, they may be of limited value for actually 
catching fraud in the act. 

In other types of field investigations, knowledge of magic tricks is im- 
portant as well. In certain cases, investigators can impose little or no con- 
trol and must be content with merely watching. The only way a reader can 
evaluate a report from such a study is to consider the knowledge, back- 
ground, and expertise of the researcher. One must consider the likelihood 
that the researcher would catch a trick if it indeed occurred. For. instance, 
Pratt and Keil (1973) observed Nina Kulagina and reported: "We never 
.observed any behavior suggesting that Kulagina was preparing a trick" (p. 
387). Haraldsson and Osis (1977) watched Sai Baba and reported: "We 
were not able to detect any evidence of fraud" (p. 40). In these cases, 
given other statements made in the reports, it seems quite clear (to a magi- 
cian) that the observers had no such relevant expertise whatsoever. When 
scientists report their observations in professional journals (as were these), 
they imply that they have the technical competence to make the observa- 
tions and the expertise to evaluate them. Failure to report the lack of such 
background is deceptive to the reader. In the case of Sai Baba, it can be 
noted that Christopher (1979, pp. 114-116) described a number of events 
suggesting trickery. 

Experience in conjuring is important not only in poltergeist cases and 
other field studies but in laboratory research as well. In fact, it is probably 
even more important for laboratory work. Poltergeist investigators usually 
do not witness paranormal events themselves but rather rely on accounts 
of others. In contrast, laboratory workers strive to elicit phenomena so 
they can observe them for themselves. Thus it can be especially crucial for 
these researchers to be trained in conjuring or consult with someone 
who is. 

In some instances, experimenters have not appreciated that special 
training is required to make adequate observations. This is illustrated in 
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acute form by the work of Kanthamani and Kelly (1974a). In this study, 
Delmore was to shuffle a deck of cards with the goal of matching a prear- 
ranged target deck. After the shuffling was completed, the experimenter 
recorded the target deck. The subject then turned over the cards from his 
deck. The report reads: "The subject was generally allowed to turn the 
cards of the call deck one by one, because he enjoyed doing so and the 
presence of experimenters and observers rendered it extremely unlikely 
that he could at this point change the order of the cards" (p. 361). This 
cannot be considered a procedure of a preliminary, isolated experiment; a 
virtually identical statement was made in Kanthamani and Kelly (1975,. 
pp. 207-208). It is hard to believe that the authors, editors, or referees 
had any experience in conjuring because there are dozens of methods for 
accomplishing the feat. I recommend the book Gambling Scams by Ortiz 
(1984) for a good discussion of what can be accomplished with playing 
cards. 

Another example of this type is Eisenbud's work with psychic photog- 
raphy (for overviews, see Eisenbud, 1974, 1977b). He has acknowledged 
that the strength of his investigations depends upon his ability to spot 
trickery, and in at least one circumstance he has claimed having "com- 
plete confidence" and "considerable experience in this type of situation" 
(Eisenbud, 1977a, p. 303). One wonders whether Eisenbud has ever de- 
tected attempted faking of psychic photography. Randi (1981) has shown 
that Eisenbud's (1981) knowledge of trickery is apparently minimal. Ei- 
senbud's work on psychic photography utilized a subject-based control 
methodology and relied heavily on his direct, personal observations to 
control against trickery; as such, only a very weak case has been made for 
the genuineness of the phenomenon. 

The above are not isolated examples. Many others could be cited. For 
instance, Stevenson and Pratt (1968) wrote: "We never observed any 
movement on the part of Ted [Serios] which was in any way suspicious" 
(p. 109). The essential problem in evaluating such reports is that the 
reader (and the experimenter) has no "baseline." That is, if trickery really 
did occur, what was the probability of it being detected? As mentioned 
earlier, it is difficult in cases like these to establish an empirical control 
condition because of varying "perceptual set." Further, one might 
wonder whether either Pratt or Stevenson had any training in magic. For 
instance, they wrote: "We are fully aware of the inadequacy of ordinary 
human vision in detecting quick hand movements such as conjurors em- 
ploy" (p. 125). The notion of "quick hand movements such as conjurors 
employ" is largely a myth (see Christopher, 1962, p. vii); anyone familiar 
with conjuring realizes that. It is worth noting that magicians had observed 
suspicious movements on the part of Serios (Eisendrath, 1967; Reynolds, 
1967), and Brookes-Smith (1968) and Rushton (1968) have suggested 
normal methods for producing the photos. There is also considerable ear- 
lier literature on how to simulate psychic photographs (Black, 1922; Price, 
1925a, 1925b, 1933, 1936; Prince, 1925), and MacCarthy gave an im- 
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pressive demonstration of fake psychic photography while handcuffed 
(Editor, 1935; Wendlandt, 1935). AH the evidence suggests that untrained 
researchers are most unlikely to detect trickery. The burden is upon those 
who suggest otherwise. 

Still another study in which no competent magician was actively in- 
volved resulted in one of the poorest reports of recent years. Schwarz's 
(1985a, 1985b) descriptions of macro-PK phenomena produced by Joe 
Nuzum read like descriptions from the conjuring literature. The reader 
may wish to compare the pictures of the match under the glass on page 21 
of Schwarz's (1985a) article with that of page 45 in Tannen's Catalog of 
Magic No. 15 (Louis Tannen, Inc., 1985). One might also compare the 
third feat of Affidavit A (p. 17) with the effect called "Rupert's Pearls" 
(sometimes known as "Devil's Tears") advertised on page 17 of the June 
1986 issue of Linkine Ring. Many other equally striking comparisons 
could be made. To Schwarz's credit, he did consult with several other 
magicians; however, those he spoke to seemed unaware of a number of 
standard magic tricks. 

Strength of Eyewitness Reports 

There have been some attempts to evaluate how effective human obser- 
vation can be in detecting trickery (e.g., Besterman, 1928, 1932; Crocker 
with Prince, 1930; Hodgson, 1892; Hodgson & Davey, 1887). Virtually 
all those who have conducted systematic investigation have concluded that 
human observation is quite unreliable. Those who have suggested that 
direct observation can serve as a reliable detector have been reduced to 
rather feeble' arguments with no empirical data. 

It has been suggested that certain ostensible paranormal phenomena 
have been so spectacular that the reports cannot reasonably be attributed to 
misperception or trickery. In some cases this is probably true. However, it 
is rather difficult to specify exactly what criteria apply. That is, how spec- 
tacular must such an event be? Perhaps one approach that could be taken is 
to gather reports of paranormal events and compare them to reports of 
known magic tricks with similar results. By analyzing the two groups, 
some distinguishing characteristics might be found. This, however, is not 
quite as easy as it might first seem. Wallace (1 893) claimed (after the fact) 
to point out differences between Mr. Davey' s trick performances and ef- 
fects seen in seances with professional mediums. Hodgson (1893) was 
unconvinced by Wallace and suggested that any comparisons between 
"real" and simulated phenomena need to be made by persons blind as to 
condition. 

Filming 

It should also be noted that the problem of baselines applies not only to 
direct observation. The study of the Princeton-Dartmouth football game 
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by Hastorf and Cantril (1954) showed the effect of viewers' biases on their 
perceptions when viewing film. In my personal experience, a number of 
researchers have suggested that simply obtaining film oryideo recordings 
of a paranormal event would provide strong evidence for genuineness. 
This is clearly not the case. At the 1981 PA convention, Peter Phillips and 
Mark Shafer (1982) presented video recordings of some small objects ap- 
parently being affected by PK. Neither Phillips nor Shafer had any back- 
ground or baseline by which to judge the events filmed. Although they did 
not claim that the films provided strong evidence, they clearly had been 
personally impressed with what they had observed. (It should be noted 
that at that time many parapsychologists were very critical of the work 
[see Truzzi, 1987, p. 83].) Later, it was revealed that the filmed effects 
had been entirely due to trickery by the subjects (Randi, 1983b). Keil and 
Fahler (1976) filmed the movement of objects near Nina Kulagina. They 
claimed that their case was strong; however, no commentary was provided 
by someone with a background in magic. The descriptions read very much 
like effects revealed in The New Invocation! a periodical devoted to weird 
and bizarre magic. 

Simply having photographic evidence of a seemingly paranormal phe- 
nomenon is probably not enough to establish its reality. There are many 
ways to fake such results (e.g., "levitation" photos by Herbert, 1939; see 
also Crawley, 1982, 1983, on the Cottingley Fairy photographs). And 
there is a vast literature on trick photography. Thus it is desirable to have 
reliable witnesses to vouch for the essential accuracy of the photos or 
films. Anyone familiar with UFO or Bigfoot research is well aware of 
this. 

Filming and videotaping have not been particularly successful in vali- 
dating paranormality of phenomena, but they have been used to establish 
evidence of trickery. For instance, May and Jahagirdar (1976) filmed the 
supposed "materialization" of kum-kum, a red, sacred powder, by an 
Indian spiritual leader. Their conclusions were somewhat guarded, and 
they suggested that the action caught on film appeared to be fraudulent 
(see also May with Bonewits, 1976). Singer and Ankenbrandt (1980) gave 
a good description of the difficulties encountered in their attempt to docu- 
ment psychic surgery by videotaping. Singer also filmed a holy man who 
allegedly materialized objects but who was apparently not fully coopera- 
tive with the filming (Bharati, 1986). At the 1982 PA convention, Berendt 
(1983) presented a film of metal bending by Rony M.; Berendt appeared 
to be persua ice* by the evidence. However, John Palmer was not, and after 
viewing the film, described it as "rubbish" and requested that he be 
quoted (Hoebens, 1982-83). Peterson (in Singer, 1987) directed one of 
the most elaborate attempts to document psychic surgery. He found clear 
evidence of trickery, and his report gives some detail as to the difficulties 
in using film and video. Pamplin and Collins (1975) were able to catch the 
actions of cheating metal benders on camera. However, in a later discus- 
sion, Collins and Pinch (1982) pointed out that it was quite difficult to 
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pinpoint unambiguous incidents of cheating on videotape. Establishing ev- 
idence of paranormality in such instances is likely to be even more diffi- 
culty 

Randi (1978) briefly described a protocol to validate metal bending 
using Filming. Osborne (Keil & Osborne, 1981) achieved some success 
with a procedure rather similar to that suggested by Randi. These proce- 
dures primarily focused on monitoring the target. 

Blindfolds 

Another method for controlling the subject is the use of blindfolds; it 
has long been recognized that these typically provide little security in ESP 
experiments (e.g., Sidgwick, 1884). Although they are rarely used today, 
researchers new to the field sometimes try them. There is considerable 
information about the topic within the conjuring literature. Some of the 
difficulties with blindfolds have been explained by Christopher (1975, pp. 
77-103) and Gardner (1966). 

Target-Based Control 

When an experiment's focus of security shifts to the target system, two 
main concerns should be addressed. The first is the target's actual level of 
accessibility to the subject; this is important not only during the experi- 
ment but before and after as well. The second concern is that if the target 
was clandestinely accessed, what is the likelihood that this would later be 
detected by the experimenter? 

The level of accessibility will depend on factors such as physical prox- 
imity of the subject to the target. In some experiments, the targets may be 
1 ,000 miles away; the previously discussed experiment by Weiner and 
Zingrone (1986) is an example. In other cases, the subject is allowed to 
physically touch the targets. Temporal proximity is important too. In some 
cases, only a second is necessary to gain pseudo-ESP information or ma- 
nipulate an object for a fake PK effect. In other instances much time may 
be needed. 

The actual level of target security will depend upon the details of the 
particular study, and as such, all-inclusive general rules are difficult to 
formulate. Evaluation of such matters requires judgment, and a crucial 
factor in the quality of the judgment depends upon one's knowledge of 
conjuring as well as one's familiarity with technical aspects of the target. 
The types of needed expertise will depend on the particular circumstances. 
Sometimes experimental reports provide sufficient detail to allow the 
reader to conclude reasonably that trickery was excluded, but sometimes 
reports are insufficiently detailed. 

Some specific examples may help the reader to develop an under- 
standing of these issues. There are a number of formal psi experiments 
involving special subjects in which the actual level of target security is 
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unclear or doubtful. I will focus primarily on studies with special subjects 
because security measures are of crucial importance in these cases. Such 
issues become paramount when the experimenter believes that the target 
system is quite secure but actually lacks the expertise to make a reliable 

judgment. 

An example in ESP testing is the work of Kanthamani and Kelly 
(1974b) with Bill Delmore. In several of the series, the experimenter ran- 
domly removed a card from a box and placed it in an opaque folder. This 
was done out of the line of sight of the subject. The folder containing the 
card was then held up to show the subject. He then made his guess. How- 
ever, there is no mention of any precautions to assure that reflective sur- 
faces ("shiners" or "glims" in magicians' and gamblers' parlance) were 
not available for the subject. For instance, a window behind the experi- 
menter might have been used for the purpose. Further it was reported that 
"interested visitors were also allowed to watch during some sessions" (p. 
19). Perhaps one of them was able to catch a glimpse and signal the sub- 
ject. Palmer (1985) criticized this work but concluded that the experiments 
resulted in a genuine anomaly that merited scientific attention. This evalu- 
ation is too generous. The work with Delmore used controls far weaker 
than customary parapsychology experiments, and the risks were far 
greater. Within the parapsychological literature there have been a number 
of discussions of the use of reflective surfaces; see Nicol (1979) for sev- 
eral historical cases. Tart (1968) and Stokes (1982) discussed cheating 
methods using mirrors. Bergson noted that the cornea of a person's eye 
might reflect concealed images to another person (Myers. 1887), and 
Coover(1917) investigated this empirically. 

An example in PK testing is the work of Taylor (1975) in preparing 
metal bars inside tubes. He reported successful paranormal bending of the 
bars but gave very few details. Randi (1975) showed that it was quite easy 
to circumvent Taylor's security measures; Taylor (1977) initially disputed 
this, but now seems to disavow his earlier report (Taylor & Balanovski, 
1979). 

Safeguards Needed Before and After Tests 

As mentioned earlier, the experimenter needs to be conscious of secu- 
rity not only during the experiment but before and after as well. Akers 
(1986) briefly noted that some of the reports dealing with Hubert Pearce 
and Pavel Stepanek were deficient in these details. Several other examples 
can be cited. 

The study of Warren and Don (1986) with Olof Jonsson seems to have 
had insufficient security precautions prior to testing. They placed five 
Zencr cards inside envelopes, and these were stored in the jacket pocket of 
one of the researchers until the time of the experiment. It may have been 
possible for the subject to have gained access to the envelopes before the ■. 
experiment, determined the contents, and marked the envelopes. The re- 
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port gave no details about the formal security measures in effect before the 
test was underway. It should be realized that envelopes by themselves 
afford little protection. There are a number of published methods reported 
in the parapsychological literature for seeing into them (Besterman Soal 
& Jephson, 1931; Morris, 1986b); other sources also describe methods 
(e.g., Stewart, 1988). Some take only a second or two to accomplish and 
leave no traces. There axe also published ways of opening envelopes 
without detection (e.g., CIA Flaps and Seals Manual [Harrison, 1915]). 
Further, simply storing the envelopes in a jacket pocket has been shown to 
be inadequate. Martin Johnson (1976) sealed a drawing in an envelope and 
placed it in his pocket. Yet a magician was still able to discern the 
drawing. 

Target material must be secured not only before and during the test but 
often after as well. Hansel (1966) points out that in the extremely high- 
sconng experiment of Riess (1937, 1939), target sheets were kept in an 
unlocked desk drawer in his home some time after the test was conducted. 
The subject, a friend of one of his students, did not submit her calls until 
the day after the sending period. Hansel alleged (without apparent docu- 
mentation) that it may have been possible for someone to have gained 
access to the record sheets because a servant in the home was known to the 
students. Another example occurred in the Project Alpha scam (Randi, 
1983b); the subjects broke into the laboratory and were able to manipulate 
PK target items. Thus, simply locking up critical material in a laboratory 
may not always be sufficient. 

At times, simply securing the target system itself is not adequate. If 
hidden security measures are employed, it may be necessary that the de- 
tails of these too be kept secure. For instance, if tiny marks are put on a 
bar of metal to identify it (to avoid substitution), the subject and possible 
accomplices must not be told about such measures. Some investigators 
have taken unusual precautions in similar circumstances. For instance, 
when working with the Society for Research on Rapport and Telekinesis 
(SORRAT), Hansen and Broughton (1982) kept the documentation re- 
garding security measures hidden in the home of one of the experimenters 
rather than in the laboratory. 

Detection of Trickery 

An important question is whether the experimenter could reliably detect 
cheating if it occurred. One of the main advantages of target-based control 
over subject-based control is that this detection might be done after the 
fact, and a variety of checks might be made over a period of time. Outside 
parties can be used to help in such verification. 

There have been a number of schemes used to help assure target secu- 
rity. For instance, if a researcher is working with sealed envelopes, one 
needs to be sure that they were not surreptitiously opened. In such cases, 
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secret markings can be made at seams or other locations in order to detect 
opening or substitution. Another method to detect cheating was used by 
Zenhausem, Stanford, and Esposito (1977). They placed undeveloped 
photographic paper (previously exposed to a unique pattern known only to 
the preparer) next to the target page and wrapped them both in aluminum 
foil. These were then placed in a manila envelope. Thus, if the envelope 
were opened, the pattern would be destroyed. This would be revealed 
when it was developed (52 unselected subjects were used, and no evidence 
of cheating was found). Rogo (1977) has briefly described several other 
methods to detect cheating. Tests can also be made after the fact in some 
studies of psychic surgery. Lincoln (1975) and Lincoln and Wood (1979) 
reported tests on blood that supposedly came from human patients. The 
results indicated bovine and porcine origin. Others have analyzed claimed 
cancerous tissues and found them not to be from a human source ("Psy- 
chic Surgery," 1974). 

Empirical Check of Controls 

Hastings (1977) suggested that controls be directly tested, and Hansen 
(1982) proposed a formal scheme for doing so. Briefly, it requires pre- 
paring a number of identical test items in advance. One of these would be 
randomly selected and given to a subject. If the subject was successful, 
another of the items would be randomly selected and given to a magician 
to attempt to duplicate the feat. Later the two items would be compared 
with the previously prepared security documentation. This approach pro- 
vides the experimenter with motivation to design the controls well in order 
to thwart the magician. Part of this method was put into practice by 
Hansen and Broughton (1983); however, indications of cheating were 
found before a magician became involved. 

Special Safeguards 

Also on the matter of target-based control, one study is especially ex- 
emplary, that of Schmidt, Morris, and Rudolph (1986). Schmidt had pub- 
licly proposed this type of experiment earlier (Schmidt, 1980; Schmidt, 
Morris, & Rudolph, 1982), conducted the study, and found strong positive* 
results. The procedure involved a retroactive PK effect and provided con- 
vincing controls against not only subject deception but experimenter fraud 
as well. This experiment probably has the best controls against fraud of 
any in the history of parapsychology. The details are rather involved, and 
the reader is encouraged to consult the original report. 

There have been a few articles and experimental attempts addressing 
controls against experimenter fraud; these, of necessity, involve target- 
based control. Johnson (1975) has discussed a model of control. Akers 
(1984) listed various experimental attempts along these lines.' 
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Evaluation Issues 

Evaluating security measures of a study requires judgment. This should 
be based on experience and knowledge of similar attempts in the past. 
Perhaps one of the most important factors in evaluation is the level of 
detail given in a report. This often gives a good indication as to the 
thought and attention given the task. Several examples can be cited; for 
instance, Eisenbud (1982) sealed. film and spoons in a lead-lined con- 
tainer. The loading of the container was done while the subject was still in 
Japan, and the loading was witnessed and videotaped. The seals of the 
container were photographed close-up. In another recent report, Randi 
(1983a) sealed metal bars in tubes and took photographs with polarized 
light that showed the internal stress patterns of the plastic tubes. He also 
very accurately weighed the tubes; this was witnessed and documented. 
These reports demonstrated good forethought and attention to detail. The 
controls were documented and witnessed prior to the experiment. They 
allowed others the possibility of examining documentation before and 
after the completion of the study. 

In marked contrast are Hasted's (1976) validation techniques with psy- 
chic metal-bending. In some experiments, Hasted placed paper clips in- 
side glass spheres; these clips then were bent by the subjects. A surprising 
aspect of the experiment was that each sphere had a hole in it. This al- 
lowed ready access to the paper clips. Nevertheless, Hasted concluded that 
the paper clips had been bent by psychic means because the clips were so 
tightly "scrunched" (he provided no data of an empirical assessment). 
Later, Alabone and Hasted (1977) seemed to acknowledge that this was an 
entirely subjective judgment. In another example, Cox (1984b, 1985) 
placed items in a fish tank and then sealed it. Later, some of the items 
"dematerialized." Hansen (1985b) described how easily the precautions 
could have been overcome. By being familiar with such reports, someone 
evaluating other work can posit reasonable alternatives and check to see if 
the author addressed such issues. By such comparisons, reasonable judg- 
ments may be formed. 

Telepathy Experiments 

Telepathy experiments involve special considerations with regard to 
subject trickery, and as such, deserve a separate section devoted to them. 
In fact this difficulty has been long recognized. Rhine and Pratt (1957/ 
1962) state: 

With GESP and pure telepathy, precautions have to be elaborate and have to 
be adapted to the special, needs of the experimental situation. This method- 
ological problem is often taken too lightly; as we have said, GESP is the 
hardest psi-test procedure to control adequately against error, especially 
error due to deception, (p. 37) 
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There have been a number of historical instances that have shown this to 
be a serious problem. The early SPR investigated the team of G. A. Smith 
and Douglas Blackburn and found evidence for telepathy (Gumey, Myers, 
Podmore, & Barrett, 1883). Later Blackburn issued a confession as to 
how they had deceived the researchers, but Smith denied it (see ' 'Confes- 
sions of a Teiepathist'," 1911; Coover, 1917, pp. 477-495; Gauld, 
1965a, 1965b, 1968, pp. 179-182; Hall, 1964, 1968; Nicol, 1966; and 
Oppenheim, 1985, pp. 285-286 for extended coverage of the affair). 
Whatever the ultimate truth of the matter, the experimental precautions did 
not rule out the possibility of collusion between agent and*percipient. Bar- 
rett, Gumey, and Myers (1882) also investigated the alleged telepathic 
abilities of the Creery sisters. Here, too, precautions were not always suf- 
ficient to rule out collusion, and later the sisters confessed to cheating 
(Gumey, 1888; for discussion see Coover, 1917, pp. 463 -477; Hall, 
1964; "Psychological Literature," 1887). Soal and Bowden (1960) con- 
ducted numerous telepathy studies with several Welsh children; during a 
few of the experiments, two boys were detected using codes to signal each 
other. This led to some discussion as to how much cheating was actually 
involved (e.g. , Mundle, 1959; B. H. Nicol, 1960; J. F. Nicol, 1960; Scott 
& Goldney, 1960; Soal, 1959, 1960; Thouless, 1961). 

The most severe problem faced by experimenters is the possibility of 
the sender signaling the receiver. There are innumerable ways of doing 
this, and a huge number of methods have been incorporated into commer- 
cially available magic tricks. Dingwall (1956) has given a very brief his- 
torical overview of simulations of telepathy. Some suggested methods for 
use in psi experiments include high-pitched whistles (Hansel, 1959; Scott 
& Goldney, 1960), subtle changes in lighting conditions (Estabrooks, 
1947, pp. 122-126), radio transmitters (Soal & Bowden, 1960), and even 
transmitters hidden in teeth (Targ & Puthoff, 1974). 

Parapsychologists have not always realized the subtlety of some of the 
methods. For instance, Thalboume and Shafer (1983) suggested a radio 
transmitter was unlikely to have been used in their experiment because 
there were no semantic correspondences between target and response. 
However, even a brief glance at some of the advertisements for these de- 
vices in magic periodicals would reveal that such correspondences would 
not necessarily be semantic in nature. Familiarity with the classic Thirteen 
Steps to Mentalism (Corinda, 1968) should also have been sufficient to 
keep from making such statements. 

Morris (1978) has pointed out that a signaling method might be imple- 
mented in forced-choice situations in which the sender signals the receiver 
for the next trial. One could send a slightly longer or shorter signal de- 
pending upon the target. An alternative method is to send the signal at 
certain times. Annemann (1938) suggested that the interval between 
signals could be used as a code. On the other hand, in typical psi experi- 
ments it is acceptable for the receiver to signal the sender when ready for 
the next trial, as noted by Rhine and Pratt (1957/1962). 
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Another possibility for trickery arises when the sender is allowed to 
pick the targets or determine their order. For instance, if the sender is to 
shuffle a deck of cards to be used as targets, he or she may arrange them 
into an order previously agreed upon with the receiver (Price, 1955, has 
discussed similar methods). If the target is selected by the sender without 
randomization, there is no control against potential collusion between 
sender and receiver (Scott, 1988), as well as possible deception by the 
sender acting alone. (The virtually unique modem example of nonrandom, 
sender selection of targets occurs in the remote- viewing work of Nelson, 
Jahn, & Dunne, 1986.) The sender might deliberately pick a target that 
conforms with the response biases of the receiver. Similar problems exist 
when descriptor lists are filled in by the sender at the time of the experi- 
ment, even when the target is randomly selected (e.g., Jahn, Dunne, & 
Jahn, 1980). The receiver could use a similar strategy; Morris (1982), in 
his discussion of fraud, noted: "Unless selected randomly from an equally 
attractive target pool, targets are likely to have certain sensible, preferable 
characteristics that would allow a psychic familiar with whomever chose 
the target to infer rationally the nature of the target" (p. 21). The current 
Nelson et al. (1986) remote-viewing statistical baseline includes informa- 
tion from other percipients' responses. If a percipient said very little (or 
very much), the empirical baseline might not be appropriate. For any 
given response, we cannot be sure that the mean chance expected Z score 
will be zero under the null hypothesis. An optimal guessing strategy may 
exist; this could allow a sophisticated form of cheating. This was not a 
problem with the earlier evaluation method presented in Jahn et al. (1980). 
I should point out that 1 have no reason whatsoever to think cheating actu- 
ally took place in the Princeton research, but it should be noted that it is a 
highly visible research program and has served as a role model for other 
experimenters (e.g., Rauscher & Houck, 1985). 

There are several approaches in dealing with the various problems in 
such situations. One could use a sender who is also one of the experi- 
menters, as suggested by Rhine and Pratt (1957/1962, p. 161). The re- 
searchers could also report the results of the individual subjects. Thus an 
assessment could be made as to the generality of the results. 

The problem of radio transmitters and similar devices is a real one. 
There are many different types that are inconspicuous; some are hidden in 
ordinary household items. These are readily available from magic dealers 
as well as advertisers in certain popular magazines (see Free, Freundlich, 
& Gilmore, 1987, for an overview). Virtually no parapsychology labora- 
tory currently has the resources to convincingly exclude the use of such 
devices. The use of Faraday cages and electrically shielded rooms does 
provide some, but not complete, protection. In situations when security is 
especially crucial, laboratory personnel might be used as senders. 

It seems inappropriate to conduct telepathy experiments without a 
formal random selection of the target. Stanford (1986) has written that 
random selection "is presently regarded as a sine qua non of adequate 
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ESP-test methodology" (p. 14). It is surprising that one parapsycltotogical 
journal and a major laboratory still accept ESP tests without formal, 
random target selection. 

MAGICIANS 

To overcome some of the problems addressed above, scientists will 
need further contact with magic and magicians. Although conjurors are 
ciearly of limited value in psi research, they do have their place. Indeed 
there is much to be gained by having them more actively involved. There 
are a number of barriers that will need to be overcome before this dan be 
fully effected. I will discuss these obstacles and then consider some of the 
special issues that arise when a scientist wishes to consult with a magician. 

Limits 

There are clearly limits on the value of magicians. Certainly, having a 
magician involved in the design and execution of an experiment is no 
guarantee of fraud-proot conditions. Tn fact, as Hyman has written: "Even 
if one assembles all the world's magicians and scientists and puts them to 
the task of designing a fraud-proof experiment, it cannot be done" (1981, 
p. 39). Critics have frequently called for magicians to be involved in psi 
experiments. However, a number of the greatest magicians in history have 
endorsed particular research, but the critics seemingly found it no more 
acceptable. For instance Robert-Houdin, often referred to as the father of 
modern magic, endorsed the clairvoyant abilities of Alexis Didier (see 
Houdini, 1924; Podmore, 1902/1963, Vol. 1, p. 143). J. N. Maskelvne 
("Spiritualistic Expose-H," 1885; Maskelyne, 1885) acknowledged the 
paranormality of some table-tuming, noting that Faraday's explanations 
were not adequate. Professor Hoffman (Lewis, 1886) indicated that he 
thought some slate- writing phenomena were genuine. Harry Kellar (1893) 
observed what he considered to be genuine levitations of the medium Mr. 
Eglinton (however, Prince, 1930, p. 158, reported that Kellar retracted 
certain statements). Howard Thurston (1910) endorsed the table levita- 
tions of Palladino. In one study of apparently genuine telepathy, several 
members of the Magic Circle attempted to detect a code between a mother 
and son but were unable to do so (Recordon, Stratton, & Peters, 1968). 
Abb Dickson and Artur Zorka performed some tests with Uri Geller and 
reported positive findings (Zorka, 1976). These magicians were well 
known and well regarded by their colleagues. Obviously, some critics will 
not be satisfied with evidence even when it is certified by a magician. 

Further, magicians can be fooled. An example occurred during Soal's 
work with the Welsh schoolboys. Jack Salvin, a professional magician and 
Chair of the Occult Committee of the Magic Circle, was in charge of some 
of the experiments (with Soal not present); strong results were obtained 
(Soal & Bowden, r960). Later, however, Salvin was presented with a 
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similar test that involved trickery, which he was unable to detect (Scott & 
Goldney, 1960). 

Benefits 

Given that critics will dismiss evidence even when qualified magicians 
certify the phenomena, some may conclude that a magician's approval is 
worthless. For instance, Inglis (1986) has written: "Even if experienced 
magicians vet projects, and give the seal of their approval, it will bring 
little benefit" (p. 259). This is incorrect All evidence is a matter of de- 
gree. Having a magician consult on a research project enhances the 
strength of evidence as well as overall credibility. Certainly, technical 
improvements in studies can be achieved if competent advice is obtained. 
There are a number of ways in which consultation with magicians can be 
of benefit. 

In experimental work, magicians may be able to suggest how safe- 
guards can be overcome with magicians* methods. Experience in magic 
can help a person detect procedural flaws in psi experiments. For instance, 
certain subtle sensory cues are similar to those on which magicians some- 
times capitalize. I suspect that kay Hyman's sharp eye for flaws (e.g., 
Hyman, 1977) is in part due to his background in conjuring. Also, Martin 
Gardner (personal communication, January 18, 1988) is preparing a cri- 
tique of the Stepanek work based on potential loopholes in experimental 
procedure. 

Morris (1986a) has suggested that parapsychology laboratories have a 
competent magician review procedures every year or when a new area of 
research is undertaken. This precaution may uncover weaknesses and also 
would serve to keep laboratory personnel more alert to the possibilities for 
trickery. 

In field investigations of regularly occurring extreme phenomena (e.g., 
physical mediumship, psychic surgery), magicians may detect methods 
used. Some of the methods of fraudulent psychics are well known to ma- 
gicians and may be spotted immediately. Even if a method is new, a ma- 
gician is in a much better position to suggest how the feat was accom- 
plished. Nearly all magicians have had lots of practice at this because they 
frequently watch new effects being performed. The information provided 
by the magician can be used by a researcher to make a preliminary evalua- 
tion as to whether further investigation is warranted. 

Magicians can, at times, provide information about the background of 
certain psychic claimants. There are a number of such claimants who have 
studied magic, and this can often be learned by utilizing the informal net- 
works in the conjuring fraternity. For instance, magicians in Steve Shaw's 
home area undoubtedly would have been familiar with him because Shaw 
(of Randi's Project Alpha) received considerable news coverage for feats 
as a mentalist (e.g., "Young Mentalist," 1978; Hazlett, 1979). If a partic- 
ular claimant has practiced trickery in the past, a researcher should then be 
especially careful. 
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Parapsychologists could benefit by more knowledge of conjuring. Even 
if one only does research with large groups of subjects, one may be called 
on to referee papers in which knowledge of trickery is needed. Such 
training is useful when preparing review articles as well; a reviewer needs 
to be able to evaluate the soundness of studies. Background in conjuring 
can help researchers avoid making silly public statements on the topic (see 
Hansen, 1987b, for a listing of. examples). Further, many researchers 
teach courses or give lectures on parapsychology in which the issue of 
trickery is likely to be raised. 

Barriers to Communication 

There are four major factors that have presented difficulties in effec- 
tively consulting with magicians. Probably the most important obstacle is 
parapsychologists' lack of knowledge of magic and magicians. Most re- 
searchers do not know enough about conjuring to establish and maintain 
effective communication. A second problem, much related to the first, is 
that information on conjuring is not readily available. The third factor is 
that there has been no effective network or institutional channel to pro- 
mote communication. The fourth factor is the belief of many scientists that 
most magicians are hostile to psychic research. This stereotype is false. 

It should be noted that many parapsychologists have consulted with ma- 
gicians in the course of their work (e.g. , Beloff, 1984b; Bender, Vandrey, 
& Wendlandt, 1976; Bersani & Martelli, 1983; Crussard [Randall, 1982]; 
Eisenbud, 1967; Haraldsson & Osis, 1977; Hasted, 1981; Recordon, 
Stratton, & Peters, 1968; Rhine, 1934; Roll & Pratt, 1971; Ryzl, Baren- 
dregt, Barkema, & Kappers, 1965; Schwarz, 1985a; Shafer & Phillips, 
1982; Targ & Puthoff [Marks & Kammann, 1980]). Parapsychologist 
Eberhard Bauer even appeared on the cover of the January- February 
1980 issue of the German magic magazine, Magische Welt. Further, it can 
be noted that Richard DuBois ("Obituary: Richard DuBois," 1965), 
former president of the Society of American Magicians (SAM), and 
Gerald L. Kaufman (see "Gerald L. Kaufman," 1968), past president of 
the parent assembly of the SAM, both served on the Board of Trustees of 
the American Society for Psychical Research (ASPR). Kaufman was 
especially active (Murphy, 1969). However, there is reason to think that 
these interactions have not been as fruitful as they might have been. It 
seems that magicians have played an extremely minor role; further, only 
rarely did they prepare written reports of their participation. 

Level of Conjuring Knowledge 

A certain amount of knowledge is needed before effective consulting 
can be done. This should surprise no one, for a similar situation exists 
when consulting, say, a statistician. If someone with no training in sta- 
tistics whatsoever designed a complex psychological experiment, col- 
lected data, and then consulted a statistician, we might expect the results 
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not to be very meaningful. Indeed, the design might not even be analyz- 
able. In order to ask the right questions and understand the advice, a re- 
searcher needs to be somewhat familiar with the subject matter. 

Many of the studies criticized above appeared in referred parapsycho- 
logical journals and not just as convention abstracts. This should raise 
considerable concern. To me, a number of researchers have seemed a bit 
complacent about the general level of sophistication regarding fraud pre- 
vention. To test my perceptions I decided to assess the level of conjuring 
information available in parapsychology. I conducted two brief oral 
surveys in which the respondents were informed of the nature of the poll. 
The data were usually collected in brief conversations at conventions or 
over the phone. 

Survey of PA presidents. The current and past presidents of the PA were 
queried about their background in conjuring. These people were selected 
because they are expected to be the most competent; they are the ones who 
set standards in the field, and many have responsibilities for training stu- 
dents and newcomers. I was able to contact 23 individuals (of 24 now 
living). Of these, only 4 had ever taken a course in magic; 19 owned 2 or 
fewer books on the topic, and only one had more than eight books. Only 
three had reported ever reading any conjuring periodicals. 

Library survey. I contacted five libraries at institutions devoted to para- 
psychology. These each had over 2,000 books and had at least a part-time 
librarian. Those contacted included the Foundation for Research on the 
Nature of Man, Durham, North Carolina; American Society for Psychical 
Research, New York; Parapsychology Foundation, New York; Mind 
Science Foundation, San Antonio, Texas; and the Parapsychology Sources 
of Information Center, Dix Hills, New York. 

As of January 1987, the largest number of books on conjuring in any of 
these libraries was approximately 60 (at the ASPR, as listed in the card 
catalog). Only about half of those were primarily devoted to explaining 
techniques of magicians, and most of those were quite old. The next 
largest collection was approximately 20. No library subscribed to any 
magic periodicals. 7 

Hidden Knowledge 

Magic is unlike academic areas because the knowledge is not readily 
available to outsiders. This poses obstacles that are not fully realized, even 
by magician critics. If someone wants to learn something about quantum 
mechanics or biofeedback, for example, one only needs to go to a library 
or check with experts in the field. The findings and information in such 
things are "public." One of the norms of science is that knowledge be- 



7 While Jama Matlock was Librarian and Archivist at the ASPR, that library started to 
subscribe to several magic periodicals and undertook a more active acquisition policy. 
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comes public property; Merton (1942/1973, p. 274) steles that "secrecy is 
the antithesis of this norm." This is quite different from the situation in 
regard to magic. The literature is difficult to obtain, and there can be 
penalties for revealing methods to those outside the fraternity. Gloye 
(1964) has provided a good discussion of this. Further, there is much dis- 
agreement within the magic community about revealing methods of men- 
talism when such is presented as genuine (Rauschcr, 1984). 

In response to an article by Harry Collins, Martin Gardner (1983-84) 
has written: "How Collins got the impression that magicians are reluctant 
to explain secrets of psychic fraud is beyond me" (p. 115); Gardner gives 
the impression that magicians would be delighted to help scientists. Unfor- 
tunately, the situation is not quite so simple. I personally know of several 
instances in which a researcher has approached a magician and asked 
about a particular apparent psychic effect; the magician refused to give out 
information. After such unsettling experiences, some have concluded that 
magicians are simply not worth consulting. I have also encountered a psi 
researcher (who worked at a major parapsychology laboratory) who was 
also a magician. He thought that I revealed too much when I only men- 
tioned (to other parapsychologists) the existence of the book Confessions 
of a Psychic (Fuller, 1975), in spite of the fad it had been discussed in 
Skeptical Inquirer! 

Lack of Institutionalized Channels 

Another barrier to effective communication with magicians is the lack 
of established channels. In most areas of research, the needed specialists 
can be found easily. In a university, if a researcher needs computer pro- 
gramming or statistical assistance, there are almost certainly consultants 
readily available. The methods for obtaining their help are quite direct. 
Programmers* and statisticians' positions are institutionalized within aca- 
demia and are clearly visible. Further, if the researcher knows nothing of 
computers, the programmer is likely to be familiar enough with aspects of 
the project to be of help. That is, there is sufficient shared culture. Magi* 
cians, on the other hand, are not so easily located through traditional aca- 
demic channels. I know of no university courses for credit on magic, let 
alone departments devoted to the topic. Even within theater and fine arts 
programs, conjuring is considered such a low-status art form that it is 
rarely mentioned. Because magic practitioners are not readily visible or 
likely be known to researchers, they are unlikely to be consulted. 

Another problem scientists face is trying to identify who is competent as 
a consultant. There is no body within the magical fraternity that "legiti- 
mizes" a magician. If one wants to become a lawyer or M.D., one must 
take specified course work, pass certain tests, etc. Nothing similar exists 
for conjurors. As a result, a researcher who wants competent advice may 
be in a quandary. In fact, I know of several scientists who have visited 
local magic groups and concluded (rightfully) that those people could be 
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of no help to them. These researchers understandably went on to conclude 
that magicians would be of little help. A parapsychologist visiting a local 
magic group a time or two expecting to learn how to rule out fraud is like a 
magician visiting a psychic fair and expecting to learn about the science of 
parapsychology. 

Stereotypes 

Many people seem to think that magicians are quite hostile to parapsy- 
chology, and this has led some researchers not to consult magicians. It 
should be realized that both critics and proponents have promoted this 
stereotype and antagonism. Cox (1974, p. 12; 1984a, p. 383) has de- 
scribed many magicians as having "open minds [that] indeed might best 
be 'closed for repairs." " Reichbart (1978, p. 170) has claimed: "Not all, 
but most magicians have an and-psi bias." Gardner (1983, p. 18) has 
asserted that "conjurors are indeed the enemy [of psychic researchers]." 
In fact, the opposite is more likely the. case. Birdsell (198 1) polled a group 
of magicians and found that 82% gave a positive response to a question of 
belief in ESP. Truzzi (1983) noted a poll of German magicians found that 
72.3% thought psi was probably real. In a major magic periodical, Sanso- 
tera (1987) has given a brief account of a poltergeist in the home of a 
magician. 

Education Needed 

Before the field of parapsychology can make significant strides in 
dealing with subject fraud, a major educational program will be needed. It 
must be realized that currently there is no institutionalized academic 
training dr career path for parapsychology that is comparable to other aca- 
demic disciplines.' The person entering the field must decide for him- or 
herself what kinds of training to seek. If parapsychology were a fully es- 
tablished academic field, required course work would include education in 
conjuring. However, few if any university curricula in any field include 
anything on magic. Thus the student who desires such training must look 
outside academe and should invest the time, energy, and money in magic 
that would be equivalent to education in other topics that would be re- 
quired in a parapsychology curriqulum (e.g., statistics). For instance, a 
student pursuing a doctoral degree in psychology at a private university 
might accumulate 10 credit hours of statistics. At $300 per credit hour, 
this comes to $3,000. An investment of this size can be used for building 
personal libraries, dues for magic organizations, lessons on magic, and 
trips to conventions. This should be a minimum for someone coming into 
parapsychology. 

This amount of training will not make one an expert. However, it 
should be enough for average researchers to understand their own limits. I* 
would make them more aware of possibilities of trickery and should allow 
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them to consult effectively with those who are experts. Researchers 
wishing to specialize in macro-PK studies and certain types of field inves- 
tigation should obtain much more training. 



Who Should be Consulted 

As mentioned above, it is difficult for most researchers to know which 
magicians might be worth consulting. Some guidelines can be given. 
First, any scientist wishing to find a consultant should discuss the matter 
with the PA liaison with magicians' groups (currently Loyd Auerbach 
serves as liaison). The consultant should be one who has some apprecia- 
tion for scholarly work; preferably, he or she should have published a 
reasonable amount. As Singer and Ankenbrandt (1980) have suggested, to 
avoid questions of competence, the consultant should be nationally recog- 
nized (within the conjuring fraternity) as an expert in an area appropriate 
to the topic of investigation. Ideally, the consultant would have a similar 
professional background as the person employing him or her (e.g., psy- 
chology, physics). This would allow the consultant to appreciate more 
fully the problems facing the client. 

It is equally important who should not be chosen as a consultant. During 
a PA convention roundtable, several magicians recommended that those 
conjurors who have a public vested interest in the outcome should not be 
consulted (Truzzi, 1984). This seems particularly apt. Collins (1983) 
pointed out that magicians do not share the same values as scientists; 
rather, they are "a group whose values include secretiveness and financial 
self-interest above the quest for truth" (p. 931). This fact was especially 
well illustrated by Houdini, who reportedly framed Margery (Gresham, 
1959, p. 254; Christopher, 1969, p. 198, questions this, however). Sev- 
eral modem-day magicians seem especially unsuited as consultants. Randi 
would lose $10,000 if he validated an effect as paranormal. Further, he 
has a tendency to be rather inaccurate in his statements (Krippner, 1977b- 
Rao, 1984a; Targ & Puthoff, 1977, pp. 182-186; Tart, 1982). In fact, 
Dennis Sailings has demonstrated that "Randi is capable of gross distor- 
tion of facts" (Truzzi, 1987, p. 89). He has even been quoted as saying, 
"I always have an out" with regard to his $10,000 challenge (Rawlins, 
1981, p. 89), and he has reneged on similar offers (Fuller, 1979). He has 
also admitted to deliberately misrepresenting scientific research in the past 
(Randi, 1975, p. 61).' A number of other magicians affijiated with 
CSICOP would not be appropriate consultants either because they would 
lose money if they validated a psychic effect (Hansen, 1987a). 

As Collins (1983) has pointed out, a magician consultant should be 
employed only as a consultant and should not be given control of the 
study. To do otherwise is to abdicate responsibility as a scientist. Giving 
control to a magician could put a subject at risk by allowing a possibly 
hostile magician to frame the subject. Unfortunately, at least one investi- 
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gator (Delanoy, 1987) gave control of an experiment to magician Randi, 
whose ethics have been questioned (Truzzi, 1987). The magician's only 
role should be as an expert in recommending means for discovering and 
ruling out trickery. The' parapsychologist must be concerned with many 
other issues as well. The researcher must try to establish favorable condi- 
tions, be aware of other technical problems such as statistical require- 
ments, and be sensitive to ethical issues. None of these are the province of 
the magician. 

Researchers should be aware that effective consulting is not likely to be 
accomplished in a quick session or two. Extended services may be 
needed, depending upon the project. At any rate, the magician should 
prepare written reports if consulting is extensive. The reports by Hoy 
(1977, 1981) and Maven (Singer, 1987) are excellent examples. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is clear that the problem of subject fraud in psi research is not some- 
thing that disappeared when researchers stopped investigating mediums. 
Indeed, the problem today is as acute as it has ever been, and it appears 
that the problem is growing. Further, few investigators have made any 
serious effort to educate themselves on the topic. Thus strong recommen- 
dations need to be made. A greater knowledge of fraud and trickery is 
needed not only by investigators. Journal editors, referees, book re- 
viewers, and those publishing articles and books reviewing the literature 
also need to become more aware and informed in these areas. 

Laboratories and investigators need to regularly consult with appropri- 
ately experienced magicians. At a minimum, it would be a good idea to 
have a suitable magician review laboratory procedures at least once a year. 
If new methods are being developed or work is done with special subjects, 
more frequent consulting will probably be necessary. Most magicians will 
not be qualified to advise psi researchers. The PA liaison with magic soci- 
eties should be asked to recommend appropriate consultants. 

A greater knowledge of magic is especially recommended for re- 
searchers who intend to work with gifted subjects or who want to develop 
new testing methods. Such researchers should take classes in magic, at- 
tend conventions, and follow trie periodical literature on the topic. 

Reports of a study involving a gifted subject should include a statement 
describing the subject's background in using or studying trickery (if any). 
In order to evaluate the potential of attempted cheating, this information is 
required. Even if ironclad proof of trickery is not available, if there has 
been suspicious behavior, it needs to be reported. Failure to include this, 
when there is such background, is deceptive to the reader. 

Reports should state who was present during experimental sessions. 
This will help the reader assess the possible role of accomplices. 
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When working with unselected subjects, the procedures should not 
allow the subjects to cheat on the spur of the moment (i.e., without ad- 
vance preparation). This should be the minimum standard; preferably, a 
higher criterion should be met. 

If the validity of a study depends primarily on adequate control or direct 
observation of the subject, the report should describe the researchers' 
backgrounds in conjuring and their ability to make trie crucial observa- 
tions. When one is reporting uncontrolled observations of macro -PK phe- 
nomena, some discussion should be included about how trickery might 
accomplish the feat. If the investigator does not have a background in 
conjuring, it should be so stated. 

If a study relies on target-based control, the report should give sufficient 
detail to allow an evaluation of the level of security. Empirical tests of 
security measures might be included. 

Journal editors have a special responsibility to select referees that have 
competence to evaluate reports for controls against subject cheating. This 
is especially important when the paper involves a special subject, a new 
type of psi test, or subject-based control. 

Referees should alert editors as to the limits of their areas of compe- 
tence. 

If the validity of conclusions of a study depends upon the results of a 
few subjects, data for individuals should be given. 

If the authors make comments as to lack of possibilities of trickery in 
their experiment, they should provide convincing evidence of that claim. 

Formal ESP experiments should include random selection of targets and 
not leave this to the whim of the sender. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Parapsychology investigates a wide range of phenomena under a variety 
of conditions. Sometimes full experimental control is possible, whereas in 
other cases, researchers are merely bystanders with no say at all. The 
research strategies and statements of conclusions must vary accordingly. 
With much of the laboratory work, the scientist can focus on target mate- 
rials and achieve good controls against deception. When one focuses on 
controls of the subject, security is more problematic. 

Today most professional research in parapsychology is done with unse- 
lected subjects and with good controls against deception. However, there 
is growing interest in working with special subjects, and a number of 
people have advocated that further attention be given such subjects even 
when they have been shown to cheat. Much of the publicity given the field 
involves research with such dubious claimants. Until the researchers es- 
tablish greater technical competence in conjuring and make use of outside 
consultants.Ohe field will continue to enjoy a less than optimal reputation. 
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1 884. University of Pennsylvania. Bequest accepted from Henry 
Seybert to establish a Chair of Moral Philosophy in order to 
investigate modern spiritualism in particular, as well as related 
subjects. 

1908. Clark University (Worcester, Mass.) Establishment of the Smith 
Battles Fund to defray expenses for lectures or experimental 
research on spiritualism and psychical research. 

1911. Stanford University. Establishment of an endowed laboratory for 
psychical research. 

19 12. Harvard University. Establishment of the Hodgson Fund, for 
parapsychological research. 

1927. Duke University. William McDougall and J. B. Rhine began 
research in Parapsychology in the Department of Psychology. 

1932. University of Leyden. (Holland). Paul A. Detiz appointed as tutor 
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in Parapsychology. 
1934 Duke University. Establishment of the Parapsychology 

Laboratory under the direction of J. B. Rhine 
1934.University of Utrecht (Holland). A readership in Parapsychology 

was given to W. H. C. Tenhaeff. by 
1940.Cambridge University. Perrott Studentship in Psychical Research 

was established. (Now the Perroll-Warrick Studentship For 

details see JSPR 43: 105-07, June 1965 ) 
1950. University of Freiburg (West Germany). Institute for Border 

Areas [Grenzgebiete] of Psychology and Mental Hygiene was 

opened under the direction of Hans Bender 
1951.S W arthmore College. A collection of literature on "Psychical 

Science" and funds for an annual lecture series on Psychical 

^ e! ! earch were Presented by John William Graham. (See 209.) 

S",y erSity ° f Pittsbur Sh. A grant was received from the A W 

Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust for Parapsychological 

Research under the direction of R. A. McConnell of the 

Department of Biophysics. 
l953JUniversity of Utrecht. An international congress of 

Parapsychology was held at the University sponsored by the 

Parapsychology Foundation, the Minister of Education of the 

Netherlands, and the University. 
-95 3. University of Utrecht. A professorship of Parapsychology was 

established under the direction of W.H.C. Tenhaeff 
954 University of Freiburg. The Chair for Border Areas 
oc^ o nZgeb ' ete] ° f Ps y chol °gy w as given to Hans Bender. 
956 St. Joseph's College (Philadelphia). A Parapsychology 

Laboratory was established under the direction of Carroll B 

Nash. 

956. WaylIand College. (Plainveiw, Texas). A Parapsychology 
Laboratory was established under the direction of John A. 
Freeman. 

957. National Littoral University (Rosario, Argentina). A 
professorship of Parapsychology was estabished 

960. National Littoral University. Parapsychology was made a 
required course for candidates for the Ph. D. degree in 
psychology. 

960. UtkaI University and the Selh sohan Lai Memorial Institute of 
Parapsychology held a joint symposium on "Religion and 
Parapsychology" in Cuttack, India. 

961. Leningrad State University. A state-supported research 
laboratory in Parapsychology was established under the direction 
of L. L. Vasiliev. 

961. University of King's College (Halifax). Authorized the opening 
ol a Parapsychology Laboratory. (However, it was never realized 
because of a lack of qualified personnel.) 

?62.Lucknow University (India). The Department of Psychology and 
Philosophy hosted a two-day seminar on yoga and 



Parapsychology. 

1963. Rajasthan University (India). A Department of Parapsychology 
was established. 

1964. University of Chile. Brenio Onello received a Professorship of 
Parapsychology in the School of Psychology. 

1964.City College of the City University of New York. Two 
fellowships for research in Parapsychology were established 
under the direction of Gertrude R. Schmeidler of the Department 
of Psychology. 

1964. Hradec Kralove University (Czechoslovakia). A 
Parapsychological Research Center was established under the 
direction of Ctibor Vesely of the Department of Physiology. 

1965. University of California (Los Angeles). Held a symposium 
entiled "Extrasensory Perception: Fact of fantasy". 

1967. Andhra University (India). A Department of Psychology and 
Parapsychology was established under the direction of K. 
Ramakrishna Rao. 

1968. University of Virginia, within the Department of Psychiatry, a 
Division of Parapsychology was established under the direction 
of Ian Stevenson. 

1969. University of California (Los Angeles). Sponsored a symposium 
entitled "A new look at Extrasensory Perception". 

1969. Kazakh State University (U.S.S.R.). A "scientific method" 
seminar was held on questions of bioenergetics (which includes 
Parapsychology). 

1 970.Nowrosjcc Wadia College (India). A Parapsychology Research 
Laboratory was established under the direction of V. V. Akolkar. 

1970. University of Maine. Held a seminar on ESP. 

1970. University of California (Berkeley). Held a two-day symposium 
entitled "ESP and psychic phenomena: the invisible forces of the 
mind". 

197 1. Moscow University. The Department of Geology held a seminar 
on dowsing attended by over a hundred representatives of various 
scientific organizations. 

1972. University of Utrecht. The University and the Department of 
Psychology sponsored an international symposium on 
Parapsychology. 
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. (Ex-Cathedra) 

1893.Alberl Coste. Ph. D. University of Montpellier (France). 

Department unknown, "les phenornenes psychiques occultes". 
1902.Carl G. Jung. M. D. University of Zurich. School of Medicine. 

"On the psychology of so called occult phenomena." (Published 

in v. 1 of Jung's Collected Works: Psychiatric studies, 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957.) 
1918.Johan Liljencrants. Ph. D. Catholic University of America.. 

Department unknown. "Spiritism and religion." (Published in 

book from under the same title by Devin-Adair in 1918.) 
1933.W. H. C. Tenhaeff. Ph. D. University of Utrecht. Department of 

Psychology. "Paragnosie en eninfuhlen". 
1933.John F. Thomas. Ph. D. Duke University. Department of 

Psychology. "An evaluative study of the mental content of 

certain trance phenomena." (See 115). 
1941.William L. Reuter. Ed. D. Temple University. Department of 

Education. "An objective study in extrasensory perception." 
1941.Charlcs E. Stuart. Ph. D. Duke University. Department of 

Psychology. "An analysis to determine a lest predictive of 

exlrachance scoring in card-calling tests." (Published, with 

minor alterations, under the same title in JP 5:99-137, June 

1941.) 
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1942. John Gjorkjem. Ph. D. University of Lund. Department of 
Psychology. "De hypnoliska hallucinalionerna." 

1943. Laurence J. Bendil. M.D. Cambridge University. Department of 
Medicine. "Paranormal cognition: Its place in human 
psychology." (Published, with slight emendations, as a book. 
See 139.) 

1944. V.G. Kirk -Duncan. Ph. D. Oxford University. Department 
unknown. "A study of certain aspects of prima facie extrasensory 
cognition." 

1946.Belty M. Humphrey. Ph. D. Duke University. Department or Arts 
and Science. "Discrimination between high and low scoring 
subjects in ESP tests on the basis of the form quality of their 
response drawings." (Published in two parts in JP: "Success in 
ESP as related to form of response drawings: I. Clairvoyance 
experiments." 10:78-106, June 1946, and "Success in ESP as 
related to form of response drawings: II. GESP experiments," 
10:181-196. Sept. 1946.) 

1948. S. G. Soal D. Sc. University of London. Department of 
Psychology. Granted for his work with Basil Shackleton and 
Gloria Stewart. (Published in his book with F. Bateman: Modern 
experiments in telepathy, see 63.) 

1950.Karlis Osis. Ph. D. University of Munich. Department of 
Psychology. "Hypotheses of extrasensory perception." 

1953. Remi J. Cadoret. M.D. Yale University. School of Medicine. 
"The effect of amylal and dexadrine on ESP performance." 
(Published under the same title in JP 17: 259-74, Dec. 1953.) 

1955. Harmon Bro. Ph. D. University of Chicago. Divinity School. 

"the charisme of the seer: A study in the phenomenology of 
religious leadership." 

1956. Michael Scriven. Ph. D. Oxford University. Department of 
Philosophy. "Explanations of the super-natural." 

1957. Sigurd Binski. Ph. D. University of Bonn. Department of 
Psychology, title unknown. (A paper based on his thesis entitled 
"Report on two exploratory PK series" was published in JP 21: 
284-95, Dec. 1957.) 

1959. Maurice Marsh. Ph. D. Rhodes University. Department of 
Psychology. "Linkage in extrasensory perception." 
(Mimeographed copies on file at the ASPR, FRNM, SPR, and the 
Psychological Laboratory, University of Utrecht. An article 
summarizing the thesis appears in JSPR 40:219-39 (Mar. I960.); 
also see PB, N«. 25 (Feb. 1952) 1-2.) 

1961. Gerhard Sannwald. Ph. D. Albert Ludwigs University (Freiburg). 

Department unknown. "Beziehungen zwischen 'parapsychischen 
Erlebuissen' und Personlichkeitmarkmalen." 

1962. Ruby Yaryan. Ph. D. University of London. Department of 
Psychology. "The effect of various forms of conditioning upon 
liminal, subliminal and extrasensory perception." 

1963. J. H. Robberlse. M.D. University of Utrecht. Department 
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. Jliil Jl* I JL* 

ji\ pUIl a-cjI^I ^ - Jbr ^1 ^ tils* ol iJy^L« 
ilJiLI IJla v^U-b:.--...l pJ£ i ^JUJI (t—L. jJLSc; N . a^^SII 

IJla s-Jb ^ \ g u' ^S"i jLi_j)i;^JLp o»L-*-»^-j c-»L~*~-j» cjIjLxpU 

c^UbUJI JJUuc ij*jJLI cjUaxJI ^jlvaJ U_?. IJla ^Jlp jJi*; JLi-l 

cul—Jajdl 5 -I i^JDl dJULJ J jl t i-^-^-iiJ IjLJI 
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jlj— t <. aLt- jJ^^voIjUI 4JUL1JI <_5 j-SJl JtAJcu-l j i-Js. Ul 
(Le " ^j^-^Jl Ji-_*-» " olii w>U-l i_ijL*ll ^1 <TI JUo o jSGl 
"Lj>> L_* ^1 (Rose-Croix) 5jjjj_JuaJI j t Temple du Soleil) 

c'Qj v^JJI S_i^ ^^i^ljUl ^j^Jl »liwJI 

• j»J-*Jl JW-j ^ijJ* 3 - 

J&s ^ L. ^ t 4~Ji*Jl V**^ 1 T.^.Tnu ^LJI ^LJ ^IjGjI . . . £JI 



L- (T Y) s jiiJl ^ (Traite de Parapsychologie) : 

[ Voici la declaration qui fut votee par le Congres de 
Varsovie: 

Le 2e Congres international des recherches psychiques, 

Proteste contre la confusion qui est journellement faite 
dans tous les pays entre le spiritisme et la science 
psychique, 

D6clare que dans l'etat actuel des connaissances, aucune 
interpretation de la survivance humaine ne saurait 6tre 
consid6r6e comme demontree... 

Affirme de nouveau le caractere experimental des sciences 
psychiques (La Parapsychologie) en dehors de toute 
doctrine morale et religieuse]. 



Hi 



VJL* UljJ Y,l ^ jJb*^ c aljlb 

I^AiL- jjSJ1\ <. (C.A.I.R.P.) c^lil ^iUl U ^-JS 

^ g^— *S - - 1 j j <• jJ jXj*-jIjLJI Oj j-/»Lj I L»_up t-^»j-^s^) 
liJLLc ^ji aJLjJL-1 £^*j>- L»jc* ^^^i M ot 

jjP t_i_a-V I lilj * A-^-o-LJl 4_2_~_ij*JlJ 

jl—wt— ^1 JbJL_>Jl ^-^fci JL_SJ : 11* ^ j IL—S'I Jj 

(_5 ^$C«Jl L^P_^j]Ja-5j 5— JiLJ! <-^L4-l Si U L->- jj jSv-^ljLJl 

^Uj^l ^5Ul j (ii^l JL^,I c^lJL^bU JUL* diljil «. >Uo-) 



no 



L^x-v^j -A-Sj . L*^ jix a— iLJl S^ilj^ ^y~J> jj> JUjT jj» U 

(Sources of : ^^^Sfl ^UlS^I U > -o. lil tJ ^ J 
(P.A.) a^>- jJjSLw»jI jUl Ajjt^JLl «u ^ ^1 Parapsychology) 
^ ' ^^^1 ^ pJUl ^ ^Vl 

cs^j JUL i^, wJJl A3 (_*JLo*! j t (Tarot) o jjLJl Jl _>jt j 
si -s*- Cr* ^.jJj^r— 4 W f-^ oUy ^ ^ . . . £j| . . . J_J| 
( _ S ~~-J t- 1 — : — * uiriJ — p j — j-ll cLUu jjvj 5 i">\ *Jl ^JaJ 4_g__=>- j 

L^j »U (as jjui <JL^-I (jjjJ? ^) Lo yp A^iLp- o-c lil <. «j! ^^x^jc 
: JI J^l_*. a^.^ J l>j ^JUi jljlJ c^Vl ^"L-S- ju^-T 

Ak~»l ^-Jj (Precognition) 



j»jJl>- (liL- ^Ij JbJi^ ^ ^ c jjS'iil v US3l ^ a^j^-Vi 

JJc^u <^JJ|) ^jSl ^1 t ^\jJ-\ i-i^aJl t-L* Jit. 

L^t . LJI 4.......-JU Ail ^ _ ^^Jl l 6 ;k> ^1) a-JLJI ^^ULLxllj 

c 4_-Jl_^^L| ^L-^ljL-JL jDi JJL. L_. lit ^^j 

TsOc 5-^jdl v^Lyu^JLl JU_pT L>. ji jS^jljUl cu^-ji jlSJ 

oJlS" 1«jT viJLJi c ^SiU. O^Uaj ^ i^ljUl ^LLUJLJ 
JvalJ ,^JI i^UJUl j L$J!>Li* i-aJJ-l j*l jJiJl &jJ» ,J\ 
ii^Ctil cjI — - — vzj! -I ol s T' i - c ; J Tj^j 

(Silva Mind Control, Biorythme, etc..) Sj^SJdl v^LJLUD 
?I^L^3 fcl jSodl lij ?U^jl^ U>- _>J j£^\jU\ 4lyM If ^ 

?1$jL~j>- <_^U Ljj isSliil ltj! — ojll Jjb- _p 
*-s*-L?j' CjLJajiX cAj-^iij ci-j-jls el lj <- ^ f |jU 



4 W^_>£= — fL>LJ*-! JS" 01 JLi^ LJI 

o! TiL^T Ij. Ob c Lg_J Ji^Jl LJLc- 

. j^JJl J^»x~ll ^ L^J o j5J Ol v_^j US' iULi iJJl UxsUi 

j\ <. aj^JI jl t Jlill t _ J lff. t j^L. Cj* J- oLiu 

Cy J I _^LS ol_j c *LJ^Jl ^^.J ^UM 



p-JU_jJl j»J_L> N I *j IJlSLa (jLi t A_a— .-^.-..^ jv-*jijT C>Jbj 

e-LLi- LJL»>- LcJi . *lJLp J j>*j ^UJI ( _y>- jJ j5L_^ljLJl 

U j < jLdl 1 _ ? Lp) LjJ jjj'yi t^o ... j JbcJ.1 ^ jJjSL^ol jUl 
c->LJajdl ^yajj L_* , g 3la: « jy> JLijj ^ i j ^ tJl I -La J">L_i_; «L 

•ill j-^— ' JUu Sl^w.* i^t jlf£ dJUoj iLJjJ-l ii j*-* * 

IjUj^ii t-ui ( _^iJl J^^l d-^ c_ow» ^L^AJ jU^. 

«C» r I -/O a J AaS^j La <■-_ ■ />- V_4 ^ ./a t LI l j^> ^Jt« d)L— (l)t ^>w» 

cjL-^Sl AjLJbM Lp ^yiio SJbJLP «-JjL^ j>CZ ot >— <t> j . i^xicJJl 



.(TedSerios) ^^-^ Ja jl (Soal) ^Ulji 

0!^ U c outfit t LUp ^U~l (S^lj^l ^ iU 

l Cf 'J 31 c? 5 cr~J W ^Ul ^Lfcl TjU»-T Cu^UI c ,Ut...^ 

. t-^-V ,^UJI J^JU ^iMi j-JLr ^Uii 

i-i> ^^-Jl iUjL^I ^ 4-J:>U-Vl oU^Sfl zj^-j J^, V 

^\ „^ • l_ j, ^ ^ - 

^ jt c " s^Ui j_^b f ji* " ot>U^ i JL^ ji jSL^\jU\ 

rv* 



Jl_~ 0-5 -oV LIS" UJL-j5b ^ t f*±\ ^owaJl ^ ^ 

^i^ 11 *bb jib i> * 

. aSUJ ^ j-^U-l bxSj ^ JU-I ^» US' 



Uy<-Ua^iJ ">C:j c 4^>- ^ <Ui5" ijj li bb ^ iaUD A-..>„-JL Oj£*i 

c* 11 ^ uih ^ J* ^ t^jUJl ^ 

o j£j ol Jb-Sl j^SCr M . SjU^. OSUaj ivsL*- J j! J-.-~* ^^va^-i 

. (jl,la c -t..U LooUt- 

«—■» jl>rJl ^ JLsL-l ^yt. U5 - 1- Lc 1 1 j Lgi-JI j-« jl t L*ib ^Jj i L$j 

o~ tj (JUJ ^^SCr , i. <T >U ~ t jJUJl J* Ji, 

I» jj-JLl ^si^e N U.LL- (juj^Jl ^ L~>- ^^S^^ljUO 

->^* ijs* ^ij^ 5 ' Oi^-*^ 4 (^^' -As^ Jf^ 1 



^ ^ik^" IL-Ija Ai,> JJb- JSJ ol- " ^^Jlll ' j 



-4 » 



A-olp 5j AU> y>**Z to _ ^JaZlLI ^ji* u_9 j-yaJl ,_,» J-^Liij £4^' 
^JLWj ciilJJ . ^ ^ ^ a. -*»>l£Jl < , ,1.11 '-t-j^—iJl 

Ujl ^ .^SUJI ^jl* JL~ l. t :.«l jl j^AJI jl ^J- — 11 L|il <jl 
. Sjl JL>- j 5j Jl>- jyi i-oJjJl ^-j ^Jl *u a.ya"J U j v_^-liXj N c Cal jl 

<SCj*S ^_y> i ->_j j-gJ-J Lj-aUl JUJLI £-L«il ^ A~~ij|jLJl o ybUaJJ 

a-aLo ^ <L) jjtil o jl>- jJj5L~J jLJl Jkj t pl^aJI ^yJLJI JUiJl 

l» A-L15 jUj-^I ^jJl a_j jpJb iw>- jJ jSw~jIjLJ1 ^LJjLsJI 
jl .jj^rjJjSL-.oljLJI J^-Lp cl^tjus-l-^ >U^JI) t ^ljl 



v±Ui c^lxi] o^i-a <, jiUe] o^bU liSU JL* ^1 ^p^fl 
^JjNl p+iL^I Jlki> dUij c^j^l JiUbi 5-JbUJi ^JUU 
L*JL^L ^ Lcl c o^QkJL J^i- L>_ ^SL^I^UU . <u ^JULI 
•-»> ^ sal I o^ii lip . i-iL L^V ^Uljl 

5lO*Jl ^L^LI o\ay~tJ *! y»UiJl dJLL" JU^il J> ..... , \| 



c_^J 'QjW^-l ^l^*UiJl OjJ-Sjj V i jS^C-iil U1 

l-^jijSL^ljlJ} ^L*ll ^ii ^11 OjlsJL i o jJt.^, ^JUI j_>cJI 
C^-^l i^ji ^1 ^JUlj) oJULull v^L^_-l-l j oL^-^ll ^j^JLj 

<djL~^l ^U~Vl_, cU jjJl LJ ^Jo- ^1 ^j^JI ^ ^JVT 



p-vij ^JUlj Tjl.^ ^1. ^11 ^1 ^11 V L ^ Uj-S-i Sj-^-NI 



4_^S3l ojI o j^J ctat j>!jl*x)1 N jLiil J--— ( _ J lc- j 
Ajj-A-C- jJ_^—— wjl jL lil jl>-I j 4 _ 5 ^-M _j j-^j^-^ CH^-fr! 

ye- \.$. \ luiSi? ^1 S J Lai\ ^J> LL*i *L>Lc ajjUx>-I j 

HI 

US 

Ci jS3llS.\ US) ol* jJI ^1 ^LJl Jv* j=i £>I ta>- ^^wsJl j^. 
^s^-^l -Li j . oJufe ^ JS^I ^ (Ujl^jj ^ UJLU 

rvo 



■ 'U^Nlj cL^JI <j > ^sLdl 

U *~.U J^JL ij.Li L^l^ < >^^ t _^ c U^,l 

uT J-^rLJl Jl c jLiil Js. (Stanley Krippner) ^v.^ 

(Lo Inverosimil no es un hecho. : ^S\> j-^j 
(A. i^jjJl ^JlSOJ j^L^aJl Ed. Mir. Moscu) 

(El Hombre Anumerico. El : ^_.L_^_5'j Kitai Gorodski) 
Analfabetismo matematico y sus consecuencias Ed: 

>->\ x_SLJl ^ Tusquets, Barna Esp.) 

(Innumeracy: Mathematical Illiteracy and its : jJL^Vl 
i^-s^l ^-J\£SJ c \<\<\* a^. ./ill consequences, 1988) 
i-J — J-l «i>Jl Cjr j, *15_L ^jJLli (John Allen Paulos) 



(Elizabeth ^ jsJ ji c~u>Jl S jj_^S"jJL1 L/xJ i^Lx-S" dlL*j 
^iJl jLwill I 1a ^ a^I jJL. ^1 6 ^Jj jjjJl Loftus) 
(Eyewitness Testimony. Cambridge, M.A.: : 
_ r *l_ ? laJl j^fb ijj^, ^ Harvard University Press) 

— *-jSM <jl — S" ciL-Jl „^ ->-Vl ^.jL^^xJl ^ 5- 

^ S_*_Jdl ijjLva-^Vl J- — !l 5_JIj_vsl* J lL^JLI (Indianapolis) 
<jl~L ^*U-U5 ^rjil oJl^j t o^rjij^- -IjUl ^U^I 

ojUL^-VI J-^_- Lr ~5 j (Burton Camp) ^LS" j_^jJI 

: Ji> u ^rv ^ y /r ♦ ^ t 
rvv 



4j jj^S^dil d)l» 4 l _ f >- J j^wv-jIjLJI (^1 jJI j»-pJu LJji UiSOh 

Jil jj |JL_P 1-La c Jaii LgJ ^1 j-l ^ lilj t S ^UaJl 

3.U-»-x-^ll) tSJL^>LiJI ti'jj^: <*jjJ1 »_!>L^lS'I 4jjL>-j 

jui S;>- _jSL_~oljL)l aJLJl! ^v^* V*-^ <^ a-.qJjJI v_jUJSM 



rvA 



?U jU^ul iii^L l >$5cJl j^Sor 

^ ly»\^> JS" 5— Ijj ^jj, ^ <cL bjjJL o jJ _jSL^,|jLJIj 

. sjl^UU jusb jLUI Uj 

P »J 

Lj!j - 1 o g-.-LU^ ^1 J U.,A Lj! j , .U Ujj.^ (r 

m 



J-*.-^ ^ ^-aJL^cj ijl ^j^-^i (^JLILS" jj^o j*-5 

jj; L» t sjls-I jSj-s (^^s^JLJL ^-^l ti»JL>- . i-LsLDI cJ^i jUJil 

'L^il ?-l ajJl! <j! jl=4 LuIp! jJ Lcl . L»lc iiiL^ail J^Lo jJaX. 

^L 4_^L~-3-l olj <. ,J^2il ^\>r w ''^' ^ jjJl ^^-^ <oL 

^LJjIj fcjLj* ^^Jl ^ illjLij aL^>^ -dL^b ^ Lv 

t _ 5 ip v yi c JLtll LJ ±& <£j\ y =iij j*u* S-Q-i Ls 1pT) 

LJli ti5Jii^ (TiL- jj-Sall (_^JaJl 1 _^l>*aJI ^ 5JLUJI — JL 



^j-a . JjjXa J ^st^I 1 ^ia ^jL>- L^-J>t^ (_£^>ej ' . ■ - -.^■'■K 

: lil ^ <S\ ^ iij>U=^ UjUpI ^jSUil 

l-^JI ^ 45" jL^ll Jl LjJbr- ^Ul ^aloJl Jl^p UiiL^ O 
of Op- J <■ UjjL^j di j£Lzl\ cjIjlJ t s!_>^i 

jji ^ <^jji ^iijji ^_s1 uGU (t 

of Cjr~ J> t ^oJ-l UL^ ^ UiA^L SU5 UIjlJ t j-aLJL-I 



ifcjWl cHiJ U^^. 5^5" ytfT IJLU (T 

Cr° -^.-L-^Jj U a_- — JL JiJJ Li^JLo oLS - ^J-J-l JJUJ> ol 

Ujl t AJjLvail l j-w> - - jJ j _ e _ r: Jo»j Lvijl ,jy>*j 

<y *_JliJl ^U^xJL U j _,J aIlj? JJJ. J, L^T ^lsI L^J, ( £ 
^ JJi ^ JJI -CIS ^^LUj <• ^s^UI ^Lxd! ^Jl 
^ Ujj^J oJLS" j^JI L^Jli Skill JLj t^-UvJl i_JU_P 

^-^o J-«L>Jl J-^-^J jLx-jl^J j ^j<J *y LjT jjj v_^_rJI LS^Lvjl! 

JL j^Jtll J^UJL, d^X\ d\ u^- <J 4 «i»IJL>-SM 

5-JJLUI S>JD ^L^NI l-.^U ^_U-I jl ^ /Ui,! 



TAT 



. i^U^Vl 

JU. 4_*J jJI S^JD ^pJI L^>-Ur t J^M ^.J Lei l^-^I ("\ 

(_j-wj J^oLjJl! LxJjj ">L^_g oU ^^-1*1 jlS US' U ^-jj ^ iLJ I 
^ «u ^UlI JJLJJ JjCjJI Jlp jlj) b'L> ^ 
JL»_i^-I sLsl^_a o i-oLJl ^1 JU-I ^ s ytUaJl 

^UJjj^dl e-LS" t J*L~^ Uli cULLU .Jva^U ^1^1 

ciilj ^ aJ 11 Jaii A-a.aLyaJ.1 jL ^LuJtAi iJlSO* 
lilSCill *U=ryi luS^: ^jl. ^1 Jl_, ?iol»^l ^sbJl 

c t^aLJl Jill ^ c^L*. c ( . . . jjJil, 4_plk^l) 
J* 1 -* la^i^ c ^l jk, J_$J t Ljj ^ JJI c ^ j_JI 

cjvp-^kdl ^ JbJLJl 'CsLaJLf fJULr <^ AJI ^U^J-SM Jl^-I 015 
dil^l ^ ^jj^Jl ^U»l _ysT _j! cjI ja Jl _^l d^pUax^L o\jS\j 
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fAV 



U^J>t Uj) £jL>.| Jsj^J, ^ UL^-I "L^U-j t jLS3l u j U SU1I j 
ojU*1I ^ jJLl*J LUji ot aJL^ t (i^ ^J^S^oljUl 

W^r^^ — jljLJI O^jl^il uk JU^rl ^_*> cS^I 

J-U g-^Sf Vlj O^lj uJ-l uk ^ImUjm IJKa ^JLJI ^jJ 

JJ ^Ij^l JJUS oLi c^^l SjsULL jsUJl o j^L. ^JUI_, cuJj^jl 

. . . c^jI jil 

VAA 



gj L> . 5il j^l J ^ .,^2 j-i-^ 1 ^r-^H 1 *o^-*" 

?clilJ ^U«Jl 5 yolk JL^ J^UJI 

JLp - 3JNa Ji^l aUl^I 0^ LyS f.l LJ! LJI 

V li^J . o^l Jbjil ^S"JJ ^ L*- jJ^SL^oljUl ^ 
LajL^j j. j_* cUL^Lill axp ^jiJI t 3~oUJI i_^.bM Just; «uLi 

C tUl dj\ jj^ff- AJ^il SiLp^ I ijj-wfuo isjj.Ji ^ 4^oL..Jl 
iJU>IjJLS ^Tj-Aj l^jLi >■ 4Jl~~o (jLS" jj Lo_S" (l)lSCaj l_3 ^is> 



a~o-U.1I i»LS ^1 ^y. a.«.JL.. A ^ 4^j>- jJj5L«ol _,LJI aJLjUJI 
^ L» ^aT ^vs. y> \15La> oL» t oljj'yi a55U1I a^j^^II j 
. A^- ji ^SL^IjUl ^Uo^l ^ t±LsJl aJ^LU ^ 

M aJI ^1 5JI c\ o..a-l ^ 




^J_2j t A-jii^Loj s_j_ij a^j>-jJ jLJ! 

.If-U ^s-^l 

1jL>- 4 *> gll OJ^LSil iJ Jl>u I-Aa ^ IjjJ Jul! . p-^-JLc- aL^jiJI 



^1 (II) S ^JL-iJl cu^) ^JjNl i^jNl ^VLJill 01 

^ (^JL^Jl ^jjJ Ujjli -^-j <JL^S" jJlJ -la i ^jL^_jSw~-Jl " l __r*'_>i_r^-* 1 
^ (jw'UaX^Nl ( _ y a J « jj^J *f^Jl (j^T J£ (J 01 iOj.O*JI OUi! 

Si (<-=r jAxll jl) ijjL^ i±jL>tjMI c^JIS" lil U (Jj- 
j^JU^-j jjJsUII *LJcu-V L^Lu^i—l *lk- jJl £lku,l ^1 £0*M 

^yJl j_J> J^JI ( _ 5 Lp i^^Jl J jLi c^NUil aJLA 01 
iS^ill c^l—^jil 01 i~>«j <-'C^- jj .1 jL aJU»^_^I J\ 



(.j5jij£L — Jl .iUejl ^ i -ulp- C^L^JwaJl tj^*^ 

O^jUL \J& L^ji _^_J J LJ| ^^^L^ ^ .^S ojz b\j 

■ " < h*j*J*J&i~» J . " ^ U. 4i>c5U3 ,_yay»j 

U- J^iJL ^1 ^ Sj^Jdl c^LSCjISUI v^JLL- lil ll^ JjUdl 
! Oi^Ul £l.xi. c Url*>j Ubl> JU t ■ ^jj^. " UJl 

jj Ul t t5> J cUCsJl ^U 4jl Laj.1 ^JUI jJL^jj 

jj bJlj US' <. jl «-~jP"ifVl dib IfcJ j^j ^1 J ^k!| 
f Ull ^Ijil ^Itfj jj til . . Uv TsUx j] Xa ^Jdl ^ Jb-L 

<J u^y^d\ JfcJL J| ^ xdl (Cox) ^j-S" iiA-l 

Oi^r _J y^ljUl L _^ v 01 U5 t .Ul. J\ J^J » ^^^^ Jb" " 
JiLf}\ jl ^1 oUu ^wjJI I ^ J.UJI ju*^aJ| JLp Tjl>- uil^l 



ol ^1 j^A^ ^rT- j^ljUl £-=rl ^1 { _ r ^ j . o\ Ijlp IJLa t L*^SIj.,<t.o 
4-LU lisO* jL^I ^ JjS[| ^ ^ " ^y^-* Ju " 

j_J 5Jl LI oJla 1 I JL) 

^wii ^ &L>*Jl ^1 ^1 ^jic- 1 L^- jJ ^SL^IjLJIj Oi^SLllI 
j^JtsUU l^sUo I jjS" j Ji I jjl5 ,^J| j^-^pU^ jl aJULj is ^J.1 J>L^-I 
. 4. 3 .. .. J .I is ^jJ.1 5JLJL>- j oL«jJl ,_yii>^ ^ J j-^> V*-*l 

^ Salvia Sjj-v=> Lo Ol^SLiJ.1 1 _ s a1j t ^ ^L?- j jj| 

dJLtJl ol 

. i^iiSLill ( JjL>JJ A-^jJlj Ljj ,U yi ya JLx_) ^ 4j>tjbj ol '— ■..-. j *tJ C aVl * j ■*>" 

iJI ^ ^J-pj e. ^ «J^L)I p-LJol^I ob o jiC5CJLll oiju IJ^a j 
. L^JLpI ^ j5L*~jI jUI cjL-IjjJI 



<^WJ jJjxj 4_^LUi ( J5" 1— <UgJ>- _jjo (J j_vS> < >jL<^ ^Lgj"b/I 

t <i i3Uj^L; iiL^dl ^L>lJb*-Vl uJNl (^yJLp *■ ^JLLjj Uju^- 
j ^ o^J <. j^-Ij ^L-l ( _ j ±p jJLp op-I j5 ^ of N 



- isS" js-a'b/l 5JL>td.l cu>L*y jJl . oil jj (_^<aj<j xIj |»J-*Jl La 

(^o-^- . k a.. J L^_a M 4ijLS" ^1 (_pjj of J^J 

j^yLi-p dJ jJL_a _^aj (Clairvoyance) vij|Ju>-bU j^JlajJl ^Ij-i^M 

3_^U-I ot j-^o tli50hj . (Precognition) Si^il JLju-L ilLedl 
5iUU JliJl dil jiVl) ^jjS'-U! lfcp> ^ (Le 6e sens) i~oLJl 

iwi-«>Ldl .-U^/Uill ^ JsloJI IJla ^ tS^L* _^aJl <JUiL U> yfc (<lsJLa 



Li j i^-o jJb JUII I.! 



t C^L^i-yaJl j-o l y&£ iJLP Jit ^ iL_>- ji jSL — j( jLJl ^IJ^-S/I 

" LjJLp (-a! ^ L^- jJ jSL-oijUl " ^\ — II jUUJiI 

L» _ Sjj-S-JLil cj^UII ^ LJI Ulj Uaj . <u! "Nl 

ig_>- LSjLwj ^.gjLLLs \j j$>\ Cf-^ cjy^ _^ a -^' iJ^J 



£_si!_i t JJ^jJI pie- bJ ^Jj! L* JSL t LJ jL> 3? ...II 

Lg_UU£ ^ j-c i-LLJL Ux.! (_yl>^ -Xli i <-i ^ jlS"! jf v_s jJi 

trf w Jl - 

(_s* J-^-*^ ^ Cfi^ _^ -.'IjLJl A-JbLaJl (_$jJl5 

^1 ^UsUi^l SUjL jXa? js^- ti^-UI oL5 lil L.1 



d*$-t>\j LaoJl-saj JjL_p ._iSj_« iLJnJl Ul j <. L^J 4_^*Ldl diSM 
^UxpVI ^ Juki jll N t Lg_J co jj ^1 sj ^JiU W UV 1 ^ 

.u 

vJtas ol U^p oSl t dJUi oU jJI 

: Jl *Ua_pI jl^I j (Piet Hein Hoebens) jjy> ^53 
ju* a>S^ c/ifU* sjlp j i^USJI ^> ^ (C.S.I. C.O.P) 

[ Gerard _ \ * j»-*_Jl - ^J- 5 ^' Jl-5il ^ LuJl*j t Lw>- _J _j5L^ol jLJl 
Croiset: Investigation of the Mozart of "Psychic Sleuths"] 
aj jl j j£ ^j\jAJu> ol j£> ^ji-XA j£j " : ,_Jj Lc ^lxi-| ^ 5_^>l^- 

jljj-» " «^Jb| 4_^Ul~l ij-^uLjJjJI f Lij^l ^ f-^Ji l_5^ j ^'Jl 

I g ,^.|j^ ( _ j JLp. i_iS^p " S-wj- jJ j5L_k^jIjLJ1 c^LJL)L5Jl 



4.. ^.a_:.M L^LJLLill jLij (_y3L2_/> <=-LgJi ^klL. ( _ $ ^ | _ r J 

<-u-i aa—i^ 2aj^\ jL^i ^ bit «j | ^ si 



5j^_Aii j, la 1L> <^_SCSL^JJ _j_a _j 



-9 I |J>1 



-A 



Ul 



Lgl5 oilj^l cjULpV^M j^J>j ^Ijl^S/I ^^viJj o»UJLil 

<jLLa t ^a tAL* £*jS3~± L*^ Lj^- ^^Sv__-~jIjLJL (^vSv5<LiAl «-» (_$!_> 

. ^UU Laj^j (7) ^5 ^JL ^LM ifl^Udl 

4_~-b~ aJNjlS" Lg_JI >jj ^Jl orjJLI v±jiljJ-l j-^ 
lJ^LLxj L_>~jJ _»5L^voIjLJL ti-LiJl <__jL>«^?1 L*Jl . ,^/v_^-^aJ ^tS C ... s .. i |jLJ1 



just; J> ils-Ml o^JJ -Oj^jijZ^b^g^^^tJ* 

\ g Jo ,V_ o T ^1 I g ... ^ O^^ 1 4— 

jlicj <ul 4 isaUall i >>-j J-^t ^ oj^rjJjSL-^ljlJl 

ij*^ Ji . JvSj^aJI Ju* ol; ^S/l ot c^U j-^jll * (*-UI 

iJLLSJl i_^J>-LvS» 5jUa-» ^»JL^ - liJL>t-a a j ^5^J _ <J jj j-Xjj*J L» 

^Jl TiLj-t JU_p U lil I g r> 51 JUaC £JL» JL^ j Jji SJL-.U <Gl jLf I 
L«Lc *^L>«jI jL^lil L« ^ jAjj* ^LkL*-l lili . 

jj^> JL>- ^ _ -L>-L jJL*y N AjJLLP t ^SLrj Laj-N ^jJaJl 

^ al^w jJL^ ^1 ^Uai^Vl .ills ol t^^JU ^UiyiS" 4 *Jbl2j| 
JjLtt Ait ji 1 ajIjL^-I ^JTLxJ ^ ^hUl i^iL. *LjJI il* 



ij^l J -U^- ^ ^j, j J _ ^Ui-I J^L^I ju, ^ JkJl 
^UUI <JjL^ J ^ jr c l*J* jiili i^j^iJl o,U>.)|| 
o^JI cHJS oti Vr^bUl ^U^JI i^Tj £iu**. 

3_Ll_aJl ciib ol jl c U^T ilj ^ ^Idl) u _ - ^| 

V-Jli SJ^I US" Oja^. j^jIs-j L^j Ij^oxiJ ^ 

.oLc^lJ^ Jl 
^jUcJlj i^Ji ^u^Vl ^ U*-j s^jlt ji j, 

OL? pLJC^VI Ol uJUl ^^uj i U>J ^SL^IjUL; 4^1 ^C^JI 

jL^Jil ^Jjji J p-tijJ^; l^J: aJLU oy^-kdl jbj ol 

U^Ul 'LJ J-^ i ^11 J ^1 -I jJJI ^ J ■ -<\\ 

W^J^'jLJI " ^ ^UU aLjLI J ^1 J| J^i J U Ji jiSj 

xj Vj .^i ii^ a_^i ^sai ^ jbjuji " l^u^j^ ^1 j 

•L-*^ 1 </ Jt-* ^ ^ ol >»- Jl ^^.jJl S Ji j 



. <bj-j J^il Jj> 2L.UJI J\ J-^jxU o-lal^ 

^Idl j ( V-'jj^ 1 <7J j-*) u^L* i^-J^ Lf°^J V^" j?-*— C-^ 1 

: ^l^j-JI ^ oLLJ JL» . . . <jj ^^'j VA» J;^ 1 j^*^ 

LJ*~JI SJiLi . . . £JI (ANT Plus) : Jlj <i ^1 L^j 

JaiJ-L "CjLp A-yfl...,^ ^11 lZjUU-I 3JLL-JI oUj^H 

^ Uij_- ^JLp lu)L*J i>«j>o t v^jlil ^^i-l eLLkJ Iv./r ->o iJLvaj oLii 
jj^I Qv^LlI j ^yt . . . ^UJI ^ i^jLl^JJ \j 

Jjo^ LJl pI^ L^-« ^yJl 5~»> ji\ j»Jl ^»»Jlj JLj!-l >JL«o Lgj 



p.U__^| ^II* ^La ^ ^| ^ Jy - ^ ojx^- J\ 

cLUi LUi UK ^ e L^I ^ ^ (L^j; 4,L_^) 

^ V-^l ^ L£ L,!^ j. — o jJLp ^1 LJbJ 

. (Parapsychology: Science or Magic?) . Ju&j 

(James E. SjSU\ ^L_=>- ^\_^ v U£Jl IJla J> m 
<_Jl£JI <u gJL^ <^JJ( jJyC J! j_*_,J| LUJL, Alcock) 

AJj$LU\ CjU^k^L jl*JL, L. JS-j 5_^J| y.l^lj ctilJLs-Vl 



^ eljUJbO ^ v^-LJl o^^J I ji^J t Jlill Jcr~° 

iiss cOty - MO Lji^jSL~Ji _,t o ov_ ^"0 *a~Jii ij^Ji 

^ ^£Lll L^Jji jj liU. J*l — i 1 V 1 -^ 1 ^J-^" 

L^LSLSj- j L^u.feL. i->^ c-JLS" \'s\ L. jl t Lg- o -^.^:) J-^l 

Jl ^iljJl v__Jl o^L5 ^1 ^> cU^L^Ij 

: SjL_p v_JL£Jl c 4-3.. ; VI a,J jJl — • ^ ! ^L^L^ 

J^^., ^ . <t Ik^- ^J^-^-Sj L_^_S" t L^J 3_i.il ^ (Pseudomnesie) 

t o ^...rgo atllj O _j~-ljjV ^ W 3 " W 

2iL_*il Sjj ^1 Ai^-cj AjlgJ -U-*jj . ( _ J ^*-5dl j\ £c_-bx)l 3_i_-Ijj 
J b-xS" ^ l^sj oLojj^ L») c_NU- <_^' 

^-fcJjj t ( ji- N cjN U- ^^-j ^ Lc| t ^J»jil li^J li_>_; 
ji ^ jj| v dJUS JjJ J (Peut-etre) " Lcj " JulS" JU_o_-I Jl 

J Lfj i_J_f L^ojI Tj j-C) . . . j j-*__Jl -iLJi ^rr^-*" J - p '* — - 

( . . . <uJl*j 

of - -J jS3l v . . h U J^L. L»5 . ^ v_JLS3 ,^Lc\ c 4_ULi 
c^I^j^JI JJLkJ iJbl V ^1 c^NU-l iju; J-g^o j\ JjbL^ 

Ai!>UI i^-jj ^1 ^j^> >l ^ <u5Lc Jaj ! ^ a\JJ- J, 



^»Jl_^Sll £jX ^ JJL5JI M| 0^>L V Olr-*^ Ol^j— * t> 

(Segal) Jii— S\JU t *i JL^—i f\3~i>y t>_j 

?<JUa; OUa^je ^ j^-T ^ jJaU U O^JS J^r 

JsUJlL SSXjJlI ^L>JJ aU5*l Jl ^bJL y>Mj <■ ^Uj-v^l 

ij^JL. JLp y>-\ ^>=r_* (H.I.P.) SJ-^ 

Ji^ii I— ^S^il j-^ Jill ^ ^ J*j 



ULi ! ?aJL»- jj j\ aIoIp- jfi>\ jJs> ajIIc jJjjj^l j aoI>JI 

a ^aQp aJI j ./oLi U5"l jjl ^1 Ljuj— j 4 ^ j— 5— « 

jl J-g-^J (1)1 L>w>l j jJI_j ?d)l£ll j (1)1— °jJl j> jJUp- oJL^J 

Sf-I ^^JLp LiJj'lj lilj . i j-^j a-s j-*-^' <jL_x_~«l 4_jhLo J^aL^ju 

^ jll aj ^^Jt-lj L*5" ^oicCj* ^ ja ( _ r ~J «. _ r *il J>Ljl^I 

-L*Jju tAJLo jjJ^j (J-fr- 9 - ^ ■ f'l j- a b».JL*j aJ jJjJL-^j j_C LjJLi Ifi j_o| 

i jj> \ ajJ^xJI j> j-^-j LJLe- j^JUjJ y»>l jiiJl oJla J j ^ 

^^sLII 0^ -lajljj -^r <1)I <1)jj> ^ ol "-^j Ai (JLx^l ,j| Loj, ^ 

^ JjjLl! (jd^'j <=-L-**jNI ,_^JI aJ .1 (l)jj«^ya_?xj ^Jill ^y**~>\ <~ij •/*" 

v^Ijl^Ij JUxil ^ oJ jj_ll o . ^LdLj <. v_>L_^l Jit 

^1 0^-- J-**i t^-jl <jl t^-^ ^ • <J j-r^ J-"^ 

j»Ji ■ a_s ^il (JLjl^I j-» ^» j-xil oJL*: Lo oL ^ t f 

cuJ^J L^Ju- ju-^_«j jl L$iJu i^jL^I lis!*, ju^ jj-SjlLI tl^-Ul 

!?3V«xJI Ai^ 



J'U" <>^1J ^j-S Jai dl^SJl JjU- L- lilj 

t ii— II <£j\ ^jj. Jill |JL^ bJ jb^ oS L. lilj 

• • • Lrr 

_^s1 ^lU J^j ui jjl t 4^)1 ^lji pju JU; 

tiLx^l ^ 5JNj ^JL*. k ar^J „ ,^..-,.„ I*-: ^1 

: ol>c ^UJI ►ji-l ^ l^U5" ^ t^w* _,T US' ^^-bl ^ 

^^U^-l dl^SJl ^U- ^i^LJl 4J jUc ^iUJu £51 _^J| 

i-Sl^Jl aJU-L^-I ^ yTi U bli . LorjJ _ ? 5^ol J Ul ^ Oi^Ul 
i^-_^J_ > 5^l J LJl aUjMI J ^UJVl ^ ^=r^ ^ ^bULx^l ( _ r ^ 
<GLi /^J-o (Puthoff) U> j^jj (Targ) 

1»A 



(Helmut c->J . o ,t d-o-U >Juj>-LJI 5_^aj_, di U. lilj 
5_i_=M (Uri Geller) JL_^- <_sj_,I ^ „^7 oLJ. Schmidt) 

ilUlS . Laj_^L o^Ji^Ji 5->^- ^ dJLi ^ .iJL^vaJ cHJii t^JJl 
^ AilkJl £U^Jl ^ J* ^ . Oi^Ul ^ JbJL_Jl ^ ^Sf | 

?Lo* 

c i j-*-^ c5j— O 5 ^ r 1 (Geller) J^- of ^JLpI c ^JLi J,s\ 

SaLpJj cL^Ul Ujl _^Jj SiljVl cULU ^1 SjjjLJI- 

1 C J ^ W ' J S j- - - " - ^ c^LiL^Jl < _ y U L$J j_p JuJui L$5l y? r \ 

(^r'j) ^=r_>Jj^— " jUl S yoUaJl ijt-jJa ^ J y? >«j N U . . . ^Jl 

JJj M liUii . (i-^- jSL^IjUl ^ _^LJI <LJl* ^ ^iJUdl * -L| 
p^Sfl Uj) ^Ul ^oJl o! ^UL—l^ oU 

fcb> Li is- uu ^ ('u_,i ^ j j, Vj u^ji a i^LJi 



(Stanford Research a g . * ^ ojjJLw* 5 =r jJ Jl 

JJjjLa ol 1— -Lc y> j L t a^^>^, c: J Institute) 

.aSj^ o! oISIjUJI iJjj ^ ^_Ja4 ^ U^la . (Scientologie) : Jl 

I* yfcj-^ a-^^SCJI oL ^^JjJi i_^-t; j\jJaS\ IJLa i^^- _^_c Jg » 

vj^UaiL, JL* I ^JJI _LLjI *U«_pNI jL^lc-I ju-UJl 

?! " aJISUaj^I 5^531 cJl^I ipJI" :ji>Jl 

^ J^JL U_S" (Wilder Penfield) j.La.-., jJiLl j ^ jlS jl*J 
i^j|jL^-oi ( _ 5 J=JI 4_L.LiJ J-~>w> ^i, J^i . ^LojJl ^Ua^-I 

*y j^Sjj £jU o^^^c-^ 1 *-L~JUJlJ (Mind Reach) i_jLxS" ol. 



J~>. ( _ 5 ^-i ^Ji L>JL> (Henri Puharich) ^S^jjIa j-> <^>a ^_JaJl 

SJj jj^'b/l A^JJ^J U>ju,^ C ^UtJLj (^ilj^l j^xJI ^ <CjJLiaj 

! l^jj'V! SU-L- ^wj ^^lixJl JU^b ^1 cJj^j U- j£~^\j\J\ 
viiJi J5 ... ^11 *J,\ ^ ILL, ^jJbU o\j c^,_^J! 



^ LfrJ ^LJ J, cUJS L^- ^S^JjUl 

' ^L?j^l -^bU^I iLol o>^T_, c LjjJ 

?aJjjJ| LpL>-lux^l ^bj LJi t Lp^L- ^ . . . £)| 

i>* t5 < r ^=^> ii* oLi 1 jj^l^c jJJi < _ s i^ ju \L 

ASLI 01 CL^^j i <_£ 5^>- ^ S ^Uill ^.^io V ±>j^>J c, 4-^>- 

L.ja jj^j 5-^ ^ ^sl^JjUi ju^Lj i^ai ii- 

^ d3^Jl ^i^Jto l^iL, J5L.II ^Lu ax ^^-\ <JL~. 

. L> £_>vijK> OLto L ^ Owr >J _>5C;^1 jUl ^^aSL: J. ._J^>-I 



JUu JUr-jJ N . SJULj UkJ^> Lclj . . . *L^iJl 

iJi^lj t±^Jl {y> i*l>li S jj-vsjj j J-*^ C^*^ 1 

SJJU_/i j < ?J tJLi. cjLp j-si j-« . oUtA^-Nl tills cy jAr^ g-l^s— Nlj 

viw^Jl ^sat^Sj (Margaret Meed) vjuj^p _^ L$J _^>\ 
^ ^ ^53 . ^jJ^SL^IjUI ^! ^1 ^ ^UlSUxM j cjII^-NI 

jJ'U jU ^^--j Si.^ *U»Sll o o^J 1 ^ *^ 
(E) ut-U-iJI f—l ^ .J^ 1 A ^ ^^Ij ^J^" 
oNU- ^ i-£d>Jl jT ajj^I ^-^1 ^L^ 1 ^ 1 J?r— J 1 * 

UL^-T J-JL NT ^UNI JLp ^JlpL-I JoU.1 JJUb" ^ ^JlS 

p^i j-^a-xJ t _ r ^iJ ^ ^IJ AjL tiili ^^-Uj=- Loji J*j 



nr 



?(Placebo) : S^L^u ^J^, L- dLi dj* ^ 4i5j 

j! t^L^ ^Jl ^ ^gj^ 

j£* - (Targ) Ji_» _ ^\ ^ j] 1 1 ,,^J^ 

\±aj <. j -L | ^^J^ jLill J---_^ (Scientologie) V*-*-^ 
<pOj ^ ^il i^Jlp cj^U^ SJLf> ^ Ua,I 

(Astronomie) ciLUJl jJLp ^ t (Acupuncture) 
tijJ: ^/ ^LJ^ bbj^i o^jVl ^ ol£~JI ,j>oLll 

(L^_^>- ^J^j U_S- Jj^Jl ^ ^^iJl ^ ^SL-J^LJI J£\ 
c^5_li4 a_~oI_~JI 4_^ULl .si : p! J.> i . i . L_Jj_^ j<. ... \\ 

(Psycho-Hygiene) 4 — s — ^ — JL| sij , ,»J1 slj 

<(Auriculo-puncture, Iridologie, Acupuncture) : L^Ux^-j 

. . . ^Jl (Astromancie) ^1 ^Nlj (Pyramidologie) 

^x-Jlj <i^Jl cULjU JLjl_-T 5_^^| J jLj j^j 

L<^-jijSi^\jlJ\j i^AJl c^LSail IujJl^ ioLil ^U*^JL|j 



Mi 



•AiJ . . . cLULa U Jl SLJ-I <JI jLL^Ij t ^jJl 

cjUI^MI ^JLjU JS" c^Io_5jl*_« ^1 jJ j>SL~JjlJl 

.^Sll ^^^lxSI U lil [(E.S.P.) c^LoLJl 5^,U-I <k~.l_K JuO^xJ! 

4 *>**J-1 Ja-^jj *b*bM o^-^ Sjj^ La : ( »i J J| oNUj. 
^U^M I ^jLij J ^ j^, t ^jijJi ^ 

M j «. ioUJl U _jj j5L_Jl j a J.-JI 5^1 ^liJU j^JLUj J ^SUJI 

! ? Z-rji jS^ljUl ^slrJl ^5 Lull ^ |jb^,l ^Jj, ojj^i 



Mo 



N U j^J ^iLe p-jiLoj ^yg^.t.M 
^ jj J-^o L. IJla <. J*4 . AJli d^JI *LJU> ^ ii^-LJt A-JL^bU 
(Charles Tart) J^Li iUiPl Ji-* t ^^-Jl 
: S jLjw 2L^J i-i U c(O.O.B.E.) «jl*-J^I £jjJI 
*Uaut (Ian Stevenson) ^.cJ^ — - 0L> ^UxpI jl (D6corporation) 
iiva-^S/l ojLJuUL (Rhine) ^Ij (JUJl jT c 

. . . ^Jl (Blackster) <-jJ^f- £^Ji>1 

^Ij^Jl o>J (Palmer) J\j Jl-^-pI L. lij ^J! _^JI ^ 
( _ r ^_ S" j j! (La Synchronic^ de Yung) ^J^j jJLjJL k-^>{J~\ 
^\ LA- U^Jl* i LjL^ ^SL^Jl^y AXi^^laJ (Rex Stanford) .a^iilx— . 
0\j-~J*i U p-fta.:! ^j-^Jl iUol L^-pUaX^l ^.juJ liJUS 

J ^>~° jJ^ t Sill I ^SCaH _^Jlx!l j! ^L>«xJI jy^-i-ji-jS" 

j-Jl p <u ^ju t£ JL3I ajJLI J,, Jto . ILSCJICII 

0^4 i jJLS" (J° nn Taylor) j_>Ll7 b jjf £J^- L> ISLi 



L$jLL*j*j ^ yu (Lady Wonder) jJLJ j ^Jb^AJl ^ J> c^JlS" lilj 

Ojj—J-—* -II i^-p'iUl LwjL*_. 1 o — S" «l — 6 — Jo, — <,» 

O^Vl ^j-^sl*^ j^vJ V IDU «. (Melbourne Christopher) y ji^jS 
<y zr^z-**^ JL-^b ^ (Randall) JJG j a^pJu 0. o^-l--'-— *j 
^y y^\ ^ g,a:l (Jilil ^r~^' ^l^* ■ *~»-L<f j ol y^-\ 2y-j 

^wa^j U5" (Hyperesthesie de la Pensee) : SjL*-> C>- jJ jSL^JjL 
J^S^K, gaS ^1 (j^S^wIi (_^*~* ^ (.r^" V U lei 

L^_UJ _ (Novillo Pauli) ^jL, j_i Lg...U <j>^\j <. Jlill 

C-»l JL> JL^-_j I»_5 l*_J j c LoIp o jto'.'.a j*£- a j j) .,<?» C->LjJl jX ^j/? ».t 

. . . ^Jl t ijjlva^-J. 
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jt i-jU^I) LL«_p ^ 5 ^^Jb jT ilU, JjJL; 

U^i j? ILL, ^ oT ^l*J ^ Li\f ^^J| j^l 

5 ^ JL ; e 51 -^ JU11 c> (Betatron) dj^UJl 

^ SJ— L^JI L^UJJ i_JL ^ ^Jb cJ _Jl ^ 

jL-^i <^ ^>JI ^^-pT a_J (Roll) J ^-l_Jl oUf lilj 
(E.S.P., Seers and Psychics) ^bS" ^ t S^^^ll 

Oi^-^3^^ljUL; <^»LsLlj A fj\ ^ jl.jl*J|_, _l.jl.JI 

! UjLwi- J> ( . . . £j| i ^5; N ^\ 



JU^I jL^i JLasLI £jjL| ^ p^-^U L. ISI j 

(Le : ^ULl ^Ua^^l J^UJI (^J^\ ^) Jbdl JL* j 

uic-^ j-lj^-jb^' Oii *-*^^>-Vl oLs t Deplacement) 



f UjSfl i*JU l^Ji ^ ^ ^Jj5L^I jUl j^iJli . JiJ-l J-Lo 



jl^l aJ_jI_>wo <J ^.Jil Ja^Jl J^ j-j— j N _j 4 (Numeromancie) 

. "yji* a^LS s~u»-j aj|_j ( _yj>j y \ ^U... l ^ j -.17- 

«tf JiJ-l J*UJ ^ N 4JI L^U, (Deplacement) : Jl ^ jl 
(S-H?-^ ^b* o^w^l ydl) ^LsU^^I gSLsJI Jl J^, 
^Vl ^ . ^jjall s? ^dl JSLUI Jl* ^| iL^J* 
i_~J ^; J j^^LuJI JsLiJl £i. U^»j . .&LI <_~p"VI ^ iu^i 4^J J 

Jls2^l ^Ji "Nb - .yt^i- J^L, ^--^l L. IS1 ^sL^Jl J (t^-yJD) 

J 4j l^s-JL-J ^ JJ| ( j .->J.I Jl jLgJi^/ *^ J^>«jl O jJ jL>xJ 

tSiU* UlJisIl I Ji^V U lit* . SjiL. ^ l y^> <H (j-JLI) ^■>b 
Jl b-^*-^ 4 ^c-^-^j-^f***^ jLi i_j jL>tXj ^^L^- <. L« jUaj>-| ^j^j J 
jL^jlj>-I <_£l j\ t JLaj_/> Ji»- (J-^Lc- j I J»p j I ajj^oj iJi^>j 

^LlxJIj ^ jUcjJL. wU-l *Jl>*_~11 ^5bdl J^i >xU iSj-^ 

L->- J^a ^ , ^ , n >.ibLJL> (j^f^NJiJJ JLLP (jL>«-a *y (. ^_vS» J 

I JiJl JU^tf 

IjL* . tjjj* c-.LJL.Ull dJUL7 ^j-U J-»b* *J ^ cl^Jl J 

jLii.1 <_jLl£J| ^J oU> a .,^11 ( j_a <^-»l j-AjJ| S*l ^ U ^.^a.xj Lo 



:(TTV) i^i^Jl 



(Chaque fois que des etudes parapsychologiques semblent 
confirmer l'hypothese que des processus paranormaux ont 
produit les resultats prevus, il faut garder presente a 
l'esprit la seconde condition de Giere: Quelles autres 
hypotheses, par exemple la fraude, un transfert sensoriel 
d'information normale etc, ... auraient pu faire prevoir le 
meme resultat?) 






Y-u IJS^, J_^iJ| a>. ^1 J\ 

_ ^sli U£* oT ail, ,U>-^ I ^ Til J^c~J Uj ?^JLJi oLJI jZs 

^ "wiLui i^i^ ^ t j. Jj-Sj ^ 

^ tiL- blj US' O^SJLI ^ ISO. j, t ^L^-VI f luicl ju* 
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t ijL^.^I eJL^i ;o^t ^iu^ ol 4y ^ L. 

:ili^.>L. 

1~J*jJ>j ^1^, jL^-y dijSOl ^Ut- V LS oLjj ^ 

tvr 



Ji> J I ^j^J U-u^lp! ^| ^| ^JLL- iA jJL, r ^ ..„-v.: L? 
aJI jLtdl o! W CjcL^. J,\ jzL^_*j jlUI 

*-~J*Jl L^_.t ^ "^T ^ . r 

JJI II ^ ^1 j- LI ^l^_iVl • 

(ELOJOiL^^ ^<\<u - (r) *_JI _ O . _ <\) ^ 

a^^J^JI oL-l jJiLJ iviAUtl ^L^-j^l ESCEPTICO) 

ur- dkJj! JsUi ,J 6L? JU ti-uiiijUi ^ai ^uji Cr ^ r 

■ 4~»-LJI ^jis^A] i*JL- SJU^jj iJUJl **I>J 

a-^-^^L^IjLJI ^ULLaJU JU .k^., j <u! (D.D.Home) 
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J ^l-Jji- ^yixiJ (ji u>~?" iUM' ./■^J*-" tlr*^ ^J^" (*J 

JL*-*-! ,>» a j-fr-^ L2-_„. w » ^^^ai j . aJ jjtil _ rs _p ^> jjb Js> 

u? J-^d Le ji^T £LuU 'Zj^>\ viol jsl-l J 01 

^bx-,^1 ^^JUJI ^^Ul N II* Li I c ^U^-Nl ^.jU^JI 

^XL- :LJL = Ji^ J tiJ_jJ| J| Zjj^l V 5Jl . J ^| 

J £bJ-l J* oU^Jl JJ5^I| ^IkL^l Lo |j| c J^AJL 

-^>" ^ ^sUI U J jiL ^ c ( JUll j[p) " r> * " aL*. 

ck-^Ji ^ a, JU a i>j t ^ j ^c^ui jjU-i j 

^iLUi JU- J jLj t olif t ^i^Li aw j^ 
ol* t *iLs^l JI ( ! ! ) J_^_ Ui, ( ! ! ^i 

c olIJL JUL) .1* j . j^ (j ^ J* oU^ | J^ 

of ^J, c . (j T ^ ^^j, oT ^ 

• ^1 ^>LiJl J, ^ ^jj, ^ ^ 



L- 1-1* . 5JI^ ^ L 5.. .5-^ J~Dl, olS" lil U - 1 — -Vl ^ 

[No existe:Jl 2^ ^ (Poltergeist) «JU. IjJLju^ Lgj 

topico en la Parapsicologia: en el que la possilidad del 
: ^ ^4-*^r t_5^l j Fraude hay a estado ausente] 



(American Association for t( jUJl ^ ^aS/I i-JjjJl i~JL*JI 
ajjb u! ii^_>J.I j»Lc cJ^^jo the Advancement of Science) 

pJjJl c-^/U-j (Parapsychological Association) 

L^-jJ^j^^I ilL* ^ c_JLk, ^ <W<\ £^ . 1 cJl j L.j . 

lil *tr^T ^r-J Ul T^-T j . (Margaret Meed) jl^ c^_> >jU 

f^JJl ^^Jl <J ol jSL£jz}\ ci^JJ ^LSo 
■ *ljT Ji^cJl r J^j 

JUT j\ (Reichbart) ^^-j j\ (Pobers) U liU 



<>* • • 6 31 ' ( Ro S°) J— *JJ J (Locke) J\ (Kelly) 

{ y*j>- US _ cjJ^S^o Ula^ L^i ol ^-^1 ^Jl y»l Jill 

(Dingwall) Jl^ Ji, t 0L3 a; Sujl^. » oMU 

J^ Ij^l JJ . . £j| (Quevedo) jJUa-S" jT (Hansen) j! 

4_i: JUJ.I J L4J A^iiLil »| fi\ JL^ Jej-^xJI oj^ ^^JU 
? L^~ J\ iz* U*L^ jkJLI IJL* olS" *lj^ jkJ.1 c^Lk^j jil js 
ct^i ^ U^i ^ J> L»le iALz^_* ^Lj^J t ^J a J| J jl^ "if! 

<-*^ c L^-KVI *JU^) fcl*-* ijt 
*U»I ol a* ^Lj Jl^ j *U*Vl c-jik^l L. 

Jj_sj ^ T ?*l_p. ju^ j r^is ^jji 0^50! tTjiUt> U^j 

p+ft a^jL^ £Lo* ^LJ— bj u^>\ — II J\ *L>Vl ol 

jLSai o^A^S^-JjUl l _ r ^ *Ua^I d JjU, 

La ISI L^JljU I J^s j\ r ^U jLSo^-l Lw*- ji _^ t _J J U1 
Jl 0jS5Clll ^_,L- 4( yu*JI c^ljUl pjJ^ Ai^dl UjU 

i YA 



JjUo 5Jb"U ^\ ji* l«3t f^*^ ^J** jW^I 

A-^_g:,ll 61 ^^-> ' ^j*^ ivaJL- ij-liij iS hj^. ""j^ 
l^Aj Ujj ( . . . Cs&^JJ i-JL) qj-^I is^-jJ^^S^oljLJI 

^S^-uljUl ,JUJi <j LS ' u bl 

? y^VI ^^Jl ( _ r aSL ; 

c^LtJl ^Jl (P. A.) ^Lj>- jJ _j5^oIjU| jL*^J;-I i £51 jJl ^ 
UJi » : JUL. ^ c^Ju4 (. ^ <\A<\ ^ki . jJ jSL^>\ jUI 

. 6_iL*j! }jJ^>-j ^y-o J-»LjJ| >_S_ rV aj A-^jL-S - JJlaJI j ^ 



bu^l jiL" ^Ui^l .JL* 01 . JL>JI IJU J oijJL^ 6 ^SC 

. «L«j i^UU o>l*Li*i/l J^ ju^o 6t Jlo 

M l^^SL-^Ul ^ ^Li! U_S"b/ t ^jll *U_Ji c^i/U- J 
l^i^a; c Igt. „-J «. ji jUl cjLLUJI J ^ Jp 

fJLJ Lg^J_, Silil lILjh^ J " t>g _p|jL_^ j (Fox) ^j-i 
<J »-~r^Jl jf L, jlx^JbJI J i^L^I JjJ^f ( ! JLa 



Cj££LZ~±\ OjUlJ L y^- l JUL* 4-JS\ si -^1 J jJaJI ^ • 

U- til Uf . ooli y>\s aAs> ^1 "CsU^-l L^LJI j y»l _>JUJi 

4-2-JbU ^ ci^-cJU ^^-w ^ jJL, *y lSj-^oJ IJLSCa ol« <. j^vJUJ 

(Centro Argentino para la Investigacion y : «^jjLSLJI» <j 
J* I j cS-^l Refutation de las Pseudociencias = C.A.I.R.P.) 

. (Chiromancie) : ^Ak^L jiJL. cJ^^ 

(_5* ijLrnc-Jl ^suu |»JLal 



<1 jjidl oLLoNl jj* 
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^ cjI^II vJMT j_jlpI ^ JJ1 _k«J| ^ VJ L^ IJK* ol LJLJbJ 
e* 1 ^ O-* c5- L - Jl ^-^1 ^j-*-^ ^Jbj Sfl..^-S- 



bJL^o (_$JJl jLall ^ tAl^o £w2X> Lo^ t JULp <-JjLs£ S-Lp ^ 

^ ^ * iww- ( ^ * . <0 : jjoJL U ^>U~\ (Quiromancia) : otA^I 
?L>- jJ j5L^j! jUL i^SCill (EL OJO ESCEPTICO) : 5Jb»^ 

c Sj-iLi d-JlS" ^J>- t. 4^j>- jj ^Sw^jIjLj jJ*Ui 5j| ^^9 tl)_5_^J 

i^jj "oV ji jZL-^\jU\ <1^J\ £-L>«J ti^l JL^ V 
(John Allen Paulos) ^j-JjIj 0^ o S*-to ^ g ■ « j t _jJiJL 



(Centro Latino J^jl^-Jl ^ ^ 1^- jJ yC_~Jjl_JL5 
cj* 3^' ^1 ^ Americano de Parapsicologia, Brasil) 

• y^jlj^y-i^ jUL aSS^SII ^L~-jll jlio U^JI UjS"^ 

: JjVl ySJL\ tljJL • 

tjJ^a U ^±.j t L>- jSL^A jUl ^JLp. ^JU ^1 ^L^gJl 0!» 

: jJLui t^llll ^S^ll L.! • 

. [(C.A.I.R.PJa-^JLjJI <uJi >\ ^^-j jS> 
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Eatiwado Dr. Roger El-Khouryj 



Sin qua dejen do tanor merito y logica en determina - 
dos puntos concretes , loa ataquas a la Parapsicolog^a como un 
todo t son absurdos, pasionalea, asnobisreo. . . Contra mi Hares 
da hechos no hay teorfas. 

Un gran abrazo. 



Afactuosamente, 

6 — <&~~*jL 

Pe, Oscar Gonzalez - Quevedo, S. J. 



cJ_,U- ^Uol diljkj . ( _ y JuJl <i^Jl I isOi ^w»- _^L^ijL 

,JI Uju j t ^JLJI iJL^IaJl ^JL^X-J Lo- jJL^IjLJU 



j * (jjL;— _j5Cw— Jl l _ r a-u t <L~>-sM j^-p J . . . .. „ LI 5_aUJl 

p ^ £5lxJl ^^-25 U-S" "Lie i^^i- <^Jli o_>SS of aJLLaJI 
5 ybUkJl f-t^is *il p< * . 4_Jl ,.-o. .<JI jt <-_JL.j_ 5 _iil 



Castelar, 12 de marzo 1993 

Senor Roger El Khoury 
Estimado companero: 

He recibido su carta por intcrmedio de nuestro comun amigo Marquez. 
En primer lugar, debo decirle que la Parapsicologia esta como hace ya 
tiempo, en plena actividad. No existe ninguna desercion. Lo que ocurre 
es que actualmente hay menor investigation que hace unos unos. Hay 
poca financiacion para la invcstigacion. Sc hace investigacion basica. 

No conozco, salvo uno o dos casos de parapsicologos que hayan 
abandonado el campo de la investigacion cientifica. Mas aun, 
ultimamente sc han hecho dislintas revisiones de cxperimentos que han 
dado mas seguridad a los aportes de la parapsicologia. 

EI fenomeno parapsicologico no puede producirse con facilidad. 
Neccsita rcunir condicioncs experimenlales tanto en la capacidad del 
investigador como en los sujetos que participan dc la investigacion. 

Los escepticos exigen de la parapsicologia mucho mas dc lo que la 
parapsicologia peuede dar, y es por eso que exageran sus criticas. 

La parapsicologia ha probado ya eficazmenle sus aportes al 
conocimiento del hombre. 

Lo que ocurre es que se pone en una misme bolsa a los astrologos, 
platos voladores y practicanles de cuanta arte adivinatoria hay en el 
mundo, junto con los parapsicologos. 

La parapsicologia utiliza el metodo cienlifico y sus hallazgos tienen la 
continuidad de los aportes de olras ciencias. Los aportes de la 
parapsicologia son firmes como una roca, y no pueden refutarse con 
afirmaciones generales no con desafios que eslan mas alia de las 
mismas posibilidades del fenomeno parapsicologico. 

La parapsicologia esta en la busqueda de nuevos melodos de 
investigacion del fenomeno psi. Los experimentos con el metodo de 
Ganzfeld son en la actualidad los mas utilizados. Se utilizan menos los 
experimentos con las cartas Zener. Tambien se utilizan los 
experimentos de vision a distancia y con objetivos libres. 

En uno de los ullimos numeros del Journal of the American Society for 



IT A 



Psychical Research hay un articulo sobre una revision de los melodos 
de extra percepcion y enlrenamiento en fenomenos de psicoquinesia, 
como tambien un estudio sobre cases encantadas, y asimismo un 
articulo que hace refercncias concretas a fenomenos de vision a 
distancia. 

Sc trata en la actualidad de profundizar los conocimientos 
parapsicologicos, cuyas bases ya se hallan bien fundamentadas. 

Los escepticos quieren que un sujeto para mostrar sus aptitudes 
parapsicologicas Io pueda hacer cuando y cualquicr momento que sc lo 
soliciten y que sus resultados scan como los muestran los experimcntos 
de ciencias fisica o quimicas. No se dan ciienta dc que se trala de un 
fenomeno evasivo, dificil de obtenicr fixito en un 100%, aunque hay 
casos de sujetos excepcionales. 

Espero habcrlc aclarado estos puntos y mi posicion en la 
parapsicologia. 

Le saludo atentamenle 
NAUM KREIMAN 

Calle Munilla 3147 

1712 Castelar 

Prov. de Buenos Aires 
REPUBUCA ARGENTINA 
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*uJ\j c l5jMI ipJJ ^ US ct^bl UAaJ! dili i^b 

fjs N Vj^i «3>-> J 51 -^ ^ ^ °^ 

jl^JI JIL# J^r ^ Ul 0>=r_^ c> i/O** -r^ ^^ p ' 



CjL* j_vaJ ^y ^b-j _pi J jj>- j (_5jU.I j-SCaJl jj^as-A 
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JU^JI ^yjJl p\, y^i\ JjM bU Jl^\ ^IjjNIj 



^jU U , „Jj 

y° iJ^<_* Jj^pjJJ ^ijl L^_S" L^.| jj\5Lw-iJ j ^j__L^.Jit 



Nl 



-iSJl .1* 



i-l, 



i'xll . 



i_il_JI oCx-JLIj i-j-ljjVI £_jj-ii J 5 Jj-rfLL: 
JJji j i— I jj Jl J Lo-J ^ J_-oLJl S^U-I ^ iyj ^\ j, j 
oULmI_> i "Sij-f-j ^juj oLls cAl1:..«-.j > J e Jsl » 

<j\J i oil y^.jJIj ^ijjl Jj_o i, jlaUl j 1 J! I iL-j L> n .P 

jLUNI t/ i J/fl s^-JJj u-*^J ^ .U-l.l_.Jlj jkil 

.J_»u t jL^ob U_bJ~£ j (^jJif^L^ 



J .J J "^ 
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V>LJi iiUI i-l ^ i iJUijJI j i_jL— Nl j 

oUGNl _y SJj-U Li-ijL>-l j..Li L»5 i J_«— ... Ij 

j— i ^iili l_JU;- Jl j . ijjjjMlj iJLJJl O^Ljdlj 
. ^Jj jj _y JJI — iJl ^jU^bU i-S^SlI i . jj-l : 

^IjLJJ ^^-) ' i-Jj^JI 

< • JiJ 1 ^ 1 

c _y Ui-I JiiJ. i_j^l j-^ 

. . j>x- — Jlj Oj ^^JtjJ 




■ "^J-^ jWL^U ijL— <UA.^I yj&& 

. jUJ J eLJI ^lylj .UjJJ .ULJJI i-x-uLl juii 

J ^ jJjiL^I jL_JI _yLJJI j-i'^-U 

-jj j5L_^ljUI i_^l_JJI ^jj 



: U-^*I i sxj.p oUly . ( \ H i "\ /r / y <\) 
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